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PREFACE 

^T*HE writing of a Preface to this volume of the Proceedings 
J- of the Fifth International Conference of Agricultural Economists pro- 
vides a welcome opportunity of acknowledging some of the many 
debts owing to those who contributed in a variety of ways to the 
success of the Conference at Macdonald College, Canada, in August 
1938. 

This meeting, the second on the North-American continent and 
the first in Canada, attracted the largest attendance yet. Over 500 
members and visitors were present during the week, and in all 23 
countries were represented. Macdonald College, the fifiy-yeat-old 
endowment of Sir Wm. Macdonald, was an admirable choice. The 
buildings conveniently grouped, and the wide campus with its lawns 
and shrubbery, golf course, tennis courts, s wimmin g pools, pitdies 
for baseball and cricket, and with the river flowing in front, not 
only made easy the accommodation of so large a company but pro- 
vided an ideal environment. The Conference is deeply indebted 
to the authorities of Macdonald College and McGill University 
for placing the College at our disposal, and to the Registrar and 
the staff of the College who spared no effort to meet the many and 
varied demands placed upon them. A special word of thanks is 
due to the Macdonald College Troop of Boy Scouts for their keen 
attention to our needs and for their diligent service during the whole 
week. 

The International Conference of Agricultural Economists is an 
unofficial organkation in the sense that it is not financed by Govern- 
ments, nor do its members attend as the official spokesmen of their 
Governments. The scientific and non-political character of the Con- 
ference is one of its most valuable features and one which the Council 
has always sought to preserve. Nevertheless, the sympathy and 
material assistance available from their Governments are essential 
for the attendance of many members, and I should Hke to acknow- 
ledge our deep indebtedness to all those Governments which at a 
time of international tension made it possible for their nationals to 
attend and take part in the Conference in Canada. Particular thanks 
are due to the Dominion Government of Canada for its interest and 
support of the Conference from the outset, and to tiie Provincial 
Government of Quebec for die assistance and facilities given for the 
tour in Quebec and in other ways. The members and visitors at the 
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Confetence were the guests of the Quebec Government at an official 
banquet at Macdonald College, attended by M. Dessault, Minister 
of Agriculture for Quebec. 

As at previous Conferences, the tours before and after the Con- 
ference were invaluable as a means of seeing at first hand the back- 
ground and problems of agriculture in the country in which the 
Conference was held. In the week preceding, a party of members 
enjoyed a varied tour of parts of the province of Quebec. The work 
of arranging this tour fell on M. H. C. Bois, Cooperative Federee 
de Quebec, and M. J. T. Lamontagne, Department of Agriculture, 
Quebec. M. Lamontagne fulfilled the arduous duties of conducting 
the tour. In the week following the Conference a party of members 
travelled through the province of Ontario, Canada, and New York 
State, U.S.A. The arrangements for this tour were in the hands of 
Mr. C. W. Eiley, Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ont, Dr. 
V. D. Hart, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., and Mr. Charles A. 
Taylor, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. Mr. Riley acted as con- 
ductor to the party. 

Another tour lasting three weeks was arranged for those members 
who wished to see western Canada and something of farming prob- 
lems in the middle-west of the U.S.A. Their journey included visits 
to Ottawa and Toronto and then to Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, 
and Calgary in the prairie provinces. Following a short visit to 
Banff and Lake Louise the party returned to Winnipeg and from 
there proceeded to the University of Minnesota, the University of 
Wisconsin, Chicago, and the University of Illinois. The work of 
organizing the tour in western Canada was undertaken by Major 
H. G. L. Strange, Winnipeg, and Dr. H. C. Grant, University of 
Manitoba, Winnipeg. In the U.S.A. arrangements were made by 
the Universities which were visited; at St. Paul, Minnesota, by 
Professor O. B. Jesness and members of the department of agri- 
cultural economics; at Madison, Wisconsin, by Professor Asher 
Hobson and members of the department of agricultural economics; 
and at Chicago and Urbana, Ulinois, by Professor H. C. M. Case and 
members of the department of agricultural economics. 

The proceedings of the Conference were conducted in English, 
German, and French and were facilitated by the use of a head-phone 
system of simultaneous relay in all three languages. The Conference 
was again indebted to Dr. Max Rolfes for all the German translation 
and relay. The French translation was prepared by interpreters 
placed at the disposal of the Conference by the Quebec Department 
of Agriculture, and the relay was done by M. J. T. Lamontagne. 
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The record of the speeches printed in this volume was obtained by 
electrical recording by the Telecord system. 

A conference of tbis magnitude is not carried through without 
months of work and anxiety beforehand on the part of the voluntary 
organizers, nor without strenuous exertion during the time of the 
meeting. The bulk of the work inevitably falls upon the members 
of the country which is acting host, and the Conference is deeply 
indebted to its Canadian members who in so many ways contributed 
to its success. The task of co-ordinating these various services and 
the final responsibility and anxiety, in addition to much personal 
labour, were laid heavily upon Dr. J. E. Lattimer, chairman of the 
Canadian Committee, Dr. J. F. Booth, chairman of the Finance 
Committee, and Dr. J. Coke, the Canadian secretary, assisted by 
Dr. J. B. Rutherford of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and 
Mr. T. G. Major of the Dominion Commercial Intelligence Service. 
The highest tribute to the manner in which they completed their 
great task was the smooth working of all the machinery of the Fifth 
Conference. This was due to the detailed attention and efficient 
organization for which the Canadian Committee was responsible. 

The preparatory work for the programme of the Conference was 
done by the hon. secretary, Mr. J. R. Currie, and the staff of his 
office at Dartington Hall, and the editing of the Proceedings has 
been the work of Mr. J. P. Maxton and Mr. James Grant, Oxford. 

Before its next meeting the Conference wiU have completed the 
first ten years of its existence. When the Conference first met in 
England in 1929 the chief thought in the minds of its promoters was 
to provide an opportunity for research experts in the field of agri- 
cultural economics to meet and discuss the technical problems of 
their work. Other more general discussions were not neglected at 
that time, as the Proceedings of the First Conference show, nor have later 
meetings neglected the discussion of technical questions, as the 
account of the six technical group meetings at the Fifth Conference 
indicates. The changing circumstances of those ten years have, how- 
ever, imposed alterations in the scope and the responsibility of 
agricultural economics that were difficult to foresee ten years ago. 
The growing public concern with nutrition and with standards of 
living in general is forcing all nations into attempting to find and 
establish not ordy a sound economic foundation for their agriculture 
but a new orientation to all the problems of rural and urban life and 
society m general. The day-to-day uncertainties of trade in agri- 
cultural products between one nation and another have thrust upon 
the attention of agricultural economists problems which are common 
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to all nations and which are of vital international significance. The 
growth of the International Conference of Agricultural Economists 
and the gradual development of its programmes have reflected this 
wider demand for a better understanding of the degree of dependence 
of nations on one another, for opportunities of learning from each 
other, and for solutions which are not mutually antagonistic but 
which will serve to promote closer inter-relations and a more realistic 
approach to the needs of man and of his world. The International 
Conference is trying to maintain not just a common meeting-place 
and programme but a tradition of frank, scientific discussion of 
subjects — ^which by their nature have a significance that is political 
and often national — ^and an informal atmosphere of international 
good-fellowship, which are most valuable in fulfilling the functions 
of the Conference. In many cases, too, the Conference has begun to 
act as a kind of exchange for the promotion of friendly contacts 
among agricultural economists over an increasingly large part of 
the world. 

The Sixth Conference will be held in Hungary at the end of 
August 1941. 

L. K. ELMHIRST. 

President. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 

T he arrangement and presentation of this volume’' requires no 
explanation except in one or two minor details. 

An outline of the construction of the programme of the Fifth 
Conference, which determined the character and scope of the con- 
tents of the Proceedings, will be found in the Opening Address by 
the President on p. 20 ef seq. 

The order of subjects as they are published differs from the 
chronological order of the programme of the Conference. For con- 
venience the four main subjects which were given the major part 
of the time of the Conference have been brought together into one 
section (pp. 27-3 1 5), although they occupied the first, second, fourth, 
and sixth days of the programme. The other papers read at the full 
Conference sessions for which no time was allowed for discussion 
are brought togethei; in another section (pp. 316-400), although they 
were delivered at different times on the third, fifth, and sixth days 
of the programme. The departure from the chronological order of 
the programme creates no difficulties for the reader, and, since the 
extended discussions on the four main subjects constitute a different 
type of material and presentation from the non-discussion papers, 
there is a convenience in the arrangement adopted. 

Another minor matter arises in ffie case of liie opening papers of 
the main subjects. These were printed before the Conference and 
circulated in advance proof form. It happens that speakers in dis- 
cussion had occasion to quote passages from the papers as they 
appeared in the advance proofs. Some of these passages were, 
however, altered by the authors when the papers were read or were 
revised subsequently. Where this occurs, care has been taken to 
note that the speaker is quoting from the Proof Copy. It is safe 
to say that except in one instance — and there both forms of the 
statement are quoted by the speaker himself — ^there is no detriment 
to the point made by the speaker. 

This is the fifth volume of the Proceedings of the Iniermtioml Conference of A^icuU 
turd Economists. Volumes i and ii of the Proceedings, reporting the First and Second 
Conferences, held in 1929 and 1930, were published by the George Banta Publishing 
Company, Menasha, Wise., U.S.A., 1930. Volumes hi and iv, reporting the Third and 
Fourth Conferences, held in 1934 and 1936, were published by ie Oxford University 
Press, 1933 and 1937, 

Copies of all four volumes are obtainable from J. R. Currie, Research Dept. 
(Economics), Dartington Hall, Totnes, Devon, England; and in Canada and the 
United States of America from C. E. Ladd, Cornell University, Idiaca, N.Y. Copies 
of volumes hi and iv ate obtainable also from the publishers. 



xiv ^ditor^s Nofe 

One important part of the programme is not published in full 
in the 'Proceedings. Two sessions of the Conference were allocated 
to sectional group meetings for the discussion of special topics of 
interest to experts in various branches of research or teaching in 
agricultural economics. Since several of these group meetings were 
held concurrently, it was impossible to undertake a verbatim record 
of the discussions. Short statements of the scope of the subjects 
have been prepared and will be found, together with the names of 
those taking part, on pp. 401-5. 

A photograph, with key, of the members and visitors attending 
the Conference is placed between pp. 406 and 407, and the register 
of attendance on pp. 408-13. 

The editor wishes to thank all speakers who, despite the distant 
parts to which they were scattered after the conclusion of the Con- 
ference, so promptly revised and returned the transcripts of their 
speeches. 


Particulars of the International Conference of Agricultural Economists^ its 
constitution^ and a list of members and correspondents in the various countries mil 
be found on pp. 414-3}. 



ADDRESSES OF WELCOME AND REPLY 


DR. j. E. LATTiMER, MocdomU College, Quebec, Canada 

I T is a great pleasure to me to act as temporary chairman at this 
opening meeting of the FifiA International Conference of Agri- 
cultural Economists. I do so as chairman of the Canadian Com- 
mittee which has been responsible for the local arrangements of this 
Conference, and it is with feelings of great gratification that, on 
behalf of the Committee, I am priyileged to be the first to welcome 
such a large and representative group of distinguished people. It 
is also a great personal pleasure to me to welcome to Canada and 
to Macdonald College the many old friends from other countries 
whom it has been my good fortune to meet at our earlier Conferences 
and in other ways. 

My primary duty here, however, is to introduce the distinguished 
visitors and members who are with me here on the platform and 
who will extend to you a welcome on behalf of the bodies which 
they represent: Dr. J. J. O’Neill, Dean of Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research, McGill University, on behalf of McGill Uni- 
versity of which Macdonald College is a part ; Professor R. Summerby, 
Acting Dean of this College, on behalf of Macdonald College; 
Dr. H. Barton, Deputy Minister of Agriculture for the Dominion, 
on behalf of the Canadian Government; M. Henri C. Bois, Co- 
op6rative F6d6r6e de Qu6bec, on behalf of the Provincial Govern- 
ment of Quebec and the Agricultural Economists of Quebec; Dr. 
J. F. Booth, Chief of the Economics Division, Department of Agri- 
culture, Ottawa, on behalf of the Agricultural Economics Society 
of Canada; Professor H. C. M. Case, University of IlUnois, U.S.A., 
chairman of the U.S. council of the International Conference, on 
behalf of the U.S. members. 

■ DR. J, J. o’neill. Dean of Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research, 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 

Principal Douglas and Dean Brittain have ashed me to express to 
you their regrets that they are unable to be here this evening. I have 
then the very great privilege of welcoming you on behalf of McGill 
University to Macdonald College. We are very much alive to the 
compliment which you have paid Macdonald in choosing this place 
for your Fifth International Conference. We flatter ourselves that 

B 



2 Addresses of Welcome and Reply 

this is, to some extent at least, a recognition and perhaps an endorse- 
ment of the work which is being carried on here. 

We in Montreal have watched with much sympathy and a great 
deal of admiration the development of an outstanding research insti- 
tute in Macdonald, which has made it much more than an Agricul- 
tural College. In my capacity as Dean of Science and also as Dean 
of Graduate Studies and Research at McGill, I have had an oppor- 
tunity to watch this development. The problems which have been 
presented are varied and of wide scope. They are not problems 
which can be solved ordinarily by any one department; they involve 
the co-operation of various sciences. That is to say, investigators 
must either be trained in phases of more than one science, or there 
must be a close co-operation between various departments of science 
in the investigation. We realize also the fact that there is a great 
field of research in what are commonly called the border-line 
sciences, that is, some place in between the work which is ordinarily 
carried on by the recognized scientific departments. That field 
requires, of course, a very close co-operation between departments. 
I am very happy to say that that co-operation is operative and 
entirely available in all the departments at McGill, between those at 
Macdonald G^Uege and those located in Montreal, and, further, it 
is a privilege to acknowledge the very hearty co-operation and 
assistance of the various Departments of Government — ^those 
situated at Quebec, the Federal Departments at Ottawa, and indeed 
the Departments of Agriculture in all the Provinces of this country. 

This Conference is doing very important work. Its work, how- 
ever, is based upon the use of precise data and ascertained facts; 
the fewer the variables that enter into your calculations the better 
your results. Our job is to ascertain as many facts as possible for 
your consideration, and to eliminate the variables. 

McGill gives you a very cordial welcome. We are highly honoured 
that you have come here. We trust that your sessions will be of great 
interest and profit to you, that your surroundings here are to your 
liking, that you are very comfortable, and that you will carry away 
a memory which will lead you to want to come back again to 
Macdonald in the not too distant future. 

PROFESSOR R. SUMMERBY, Acting Dean, Macdonald College, St. Anne 
de 'Bellevue, Canada. 

The first thing that I should do to-night is to apologize for the 
sort of weather that we are having for you. Perhaps some of you 
are not aware that the Meteorological Service of Canada is located 
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in Toronto. As a rule we get very hearty co-operation from that 
service, but to-night that co-operation is not extended to the point 
of providing us with the nicest of weather. We hope it will improve. 

I am very sorry that Dr. Brittain, Vice-Principal of Macdonald 
College and Dean of Agriculture, is not here to-night. He would 
have been very happy to be here to greet you and to welcome you. 
Unfortunately for us he has to attend a conference in Australia next 
month, and is at the present time on his way to it. 

Before extending you a word of welcome, I think it would be in 
order for me to give you in a very few words the background of 
our situation at Macdonald College, something of its origin and 
its functions. Some of you already know the history and work of 
Macdonald College, but on the other hand I believe that there are 
many from outside who do not. Macdonald College was founded 
by Sir William Macdonald, a wealthy philanthropist of Montreal, 
who was very much interested in education. His contributions 
to education in Canada cover a very wide field. To McGill 
University he contributed funds for several important buildings; he 
endowed several chairs, established many scholarships, and contri- 
buted generously to the upkeep of the University. In addition. Sir 
William made distinct contributions to the cause of education in 
Canada by establishing the first consolidated schools, through the 
introduction of nature study, manual training, and household science 
in a number of important centres. In later years Sir William Mac- 
donald became particularly interested in rural problems. He had 
the concept that there were three important institutions of rural life, 
namely, the farm, the home, and the school. It was for this reason 
that he established three schools here — 2 . school for teachers, a school 
of household science, and a school of agriculture. In providing for 
them at Macdonald College he stated that the purpose was ^to 
disseminate information and to advance knowledge with particular 
reference to rural interests’. 

Those of you who know our Canadian system realize that the 
control of education is in the hands of the Provinces. As far as 
the School for Teachers is concerned, the function of Macdonald 
College is to train young men and young women for the teaching 
profession in the province of Quebec. In the School of Household 
Science we have two types of course. One of these is designed to 
give information and training to young women for dealing with 
problems of the home in an intelligent manner. Secondly, there is 
a degree course lasting for four years, in which training in the 
scientific subjects which are basic to home economics or household 
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science is given. This qualifies students for positions in institutions 

of one kind or another, and for teaching. 

In the School of Agriculture we have three types of work. Firstly, 
there is the Diploma Course, which is intended to provide farm boys 
who intend to go back to the farm with information and training 
that will help them to deal most effectively with their problems. 
This course lasts for two years. Secondly, there is the Degree 
Course, in which a much more scientific training is given. In the 
first two years the sciences basic to agriculture are stressed. In 
the third and fourth years additional work is given along these lines, 
and, in addition, training is given along a number of special lines. 
There are some twelve options available, which men pursuing 
agricultural work towards a degree can take. Thirdly, there is a 
considerable number of graduate courses given by our staff in agri- 
culture. This graduate work, however, is under the jurisdiction of 
the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research at McGill. Such work 
leads to the degree of Master of Science or, in the case of a few 
subjects, to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

That gives you an outline of our teaching work. Of course, along 
with this, and related particularly to the more advanced work leading 
to higher degrees, an extensive programme of research work that 
is intended to be of most value to the agricultural population of 
Canada, and particularly to the province of Quebec, is in progress. 

Macdonald College is a part of McGill University. It is financed 
by an endowment provided by Sir William Macdonald, although 
I should mention that grants are obtained from the Government 
for special lines of research work. Macdonald College is national 
in character. A number of our Household Science students come 
from all parts of the Dominion, some from the United States, and 
some from other parts of the Empire. As far as our graduate 
students are concerned, most of them come from outside of the 
province of Quebec. 

As I have already outlined to you, the founder considered the 
farm, the home, and the school as the basic institutions of rural life. 
He aimed to help to produce a happy, prosperous, well-informed, 
intelligent type of citizen with high ideals of life and a high standard 
of living. This problem is to a considerable extent an economic 
one. In a broad sense it is basically economic. With this background, 
you can understand that we are much interested in your Conference. 

We are proud to have you honour us with your presence; we are 
happyindeed to place our facilities at your disposal; and we welcome 
you most heartily and very sincerely. 
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DR. H, BARTON^ Deputy Minister^ Department of Agriculture^ Ottawa^ 
Canada. 

As Professor Summerby has indicated, it would almost seem as 
if the warmth of your Canadian reception had already been over- 
done. However, it is my happy duty to extend to so many repre- 
sentatives of so many different countries a very cordial welcome to 
Canada. We are very pleased that this Conference is being held in 
this country, and we are honoured in being among the five countries 
of the world in which such a conference has been held. 

I suppose for many of you this is your first visit to Canada, and 
we are in the habit of advising those who are making initial visits 
that, because of the extent of this country, the range in its climatic 
conditions, and the diversity of its agriculture, one cannot hope to 
gain a very comprehensive first-hand knowledge in a single visit 
unless it be an extended one. I do not suppose any such advice is 
necessary to agricultural economists. 

I need hardly tell you, I am sure, that Canada is not without her 
so-called agricultural economic problems. There are those who 
think that all Canadian problems really centre in agriculture. And 
while we hardly expect that a solution of perhaps any of them will 
be found in this Conference, even extending as it does for a full 
week and an extra Sunday, we are nevertheless very glad to welcome 
the opportunity of learning from the experience of others. 

I am taking the liberty of giving you a glimpse of agriculture as 
a whole in Canada in case some of you may not have an oppor- 
tunity of getting a perspective of it. To many of you Canada is 
best known in terms of wheat or perhaps more recently in terms 
of droughts. In order to see what we hope are the remedies for 
drought and for the return of wheat you would still have to travel 
a long way west. I have just returned from western Canada where 
wheat-growing is a highly specialized type of farm enterprise in 
large areas. The people in those areas are quite convinced, and I 
am quite convinced, whatever that may be worth, that wheat-grow- 
ing will continue to be a highly specialized enterprise in those areas, 
because there is no alternative quite so suitable and because of the 
conviction that, if wheat cannot be produced successfully and 
marketed profitably under the conditions which obtain there, despite 
periodic drought, it cannot be done anywhere else. 

Wheat-growing, however, is not the only speciality in western 
Canada. Live-stock farming is stiU a major specialized enterprise 
there. Other specialities are not unknown, but diversified agricul- 
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ture is rapidly reinforcing a great deal of specialized agriculture, 
and there are big areas of western Canada where mixed farming has 
always prevailed. Let me give you some idea of the contrasts that 
one may find on the so-called prairies of this country. I was examin- 
ing last week projects which involve the development of agri- 
cultural practice in two adjacent areas. The one comprises some 
300,000 acres, which will be devoted exclusively to a form of con- 
trolled pasture. The other right beside it — the two, we hope, will 
be complementary and supplementary — ^is an area of some 4,000 
* acres on which the intention is to establish some 150 farms. I do 
not know that any more striking contrast in agriculture could be 
found anywhere. 

Here at Macdonald College you are not in the centre of Canada 
geographically speaking, but you are in what we regard as the heart 
and the centre of mixed farming in Canada. You will find dairying 
is the basic feature with many combinations, but also beef cattle and 
grain-growing for sale as basic features in other combinations. You 
will find extensive vegetable gardening; you will find fruit-growing 
on quite a substantial scale; and with it all, general agriculture. In 
our Maritime provinces in the east and also in British Columbia, we 
again have highly specialized types of agriculture, but also with a 
background of general farming. We can grow a great many things 
in this country. We are a young, ambitious people, resourceful, 
we think, and so we have been tempted to commercialize production 
of a great many of them — ^perhaps too many. That has brought 
with it problems of adaptability and instability which only the pro- 
cess of time and experience can solve. From a marketing standpoint, 
we are favourably situated with respect to at least two of the large 
areas of population in the world, and that has meant a natural 
inclination to divide our surplus, since we are an exporting country, 
between the two. While that has had its advantages, it has also had 
its handicaps. It has complicated the problem for the agricultural 
economist, and it has confused the minds of those who are called 
upon from time to time to pronounce on policy. 

I have been interested in your programme. I have observed with 
some satisfaction that you apparently have deliberately limited it 
and, I judge, have focused it on the comparatively few considera- 
tions which are, in the experience of economists, of vital importance 
to agriculture. It struck me that it might not be without some signifi- 
cance that, while these problems or these considerations as indicated 
in the programme are certainly not new, they still appear presumably 
to be of almost equal importance in both the old and the new 
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countries. A great deal is expected from the agricultural economists, 
and I speak as a friend, as one who has faith in the contribution the 
agricultural economist can make. If agricultural economics is to be 
a science, I take it it must be an applied science. That means its 
function must be the solution of problems, and that must be its 
objective. You will not mind my saying, I am sure, that only in so 
far as conferences of this kind and the accumulation of data con- 
tribute to that kind of objective will that type of activity be justified. 
I hope that I may express on behalf of Canada the wish that you 
will enjoy your visit to this country, and that you will not be dis- 
appointed in what you see. 

HENRI c. BOis, Co-operative Federie de Quebec^ Montreal^ Canada, 

It is an honour and a pleasure for me to extend to you, on behalf 
of the Government and of the Society of Technical Agricul- 
turists of the Province of Quebec, a most hearty welcome and to assure 
you of our best wishes. You may feel sure that our rural people and 
the technical agriculturists will follow with great interest the discus- 
sions of this Conference. We will derive from them information 
which will help us in solving our own difficulties. 

Quebec, an agricultural province whose ambition is to remain as 
such, will doubtless benefit from the experience of men who live 
in countries where the evolution is more advanced and where the 
problems, the study of which is at its very beginning here, have 
existed for years or even for centuries. Because of the feeling of 
brotherhood and fellowship which must unite all men, we are glad 
of your presence and — ^if we bear in mind the value of the papers 
delivered at the past Conferences of your association — we are sure 
that your stay with us will be beneficial to our community. 
Therefore, you are twice welcome. 

The programme of this Conference shows a firm decision to study 
economics in relation to the welfare of men. The difficulties of these 
past years have made it a duty of all those who bear responsibilities 
towards their fellow-citizens, to look more fully into the final result 
of economics in the establishment of social welfare. Our agri- 
culture has not been without suffering from the economic distur- 
bances ; nor has it escaped, and cannot escape, social maladjustments. 

In Quebec, the general aspect of our agriculture and of our rural 
social organization being a rather unique one, it seems that it would 
not be out of place to give you a few words about it. The funda- 
mental unit here is the parish. In the country the parish often 
constitutes a self-sustaining unit. The municipal administration, the 
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school system, and the religious organization are ordinarily to be 
found within a fairly limited area. At the small village we usually 
find the doctor, the notary, the lawyer, sometimes an agronome, the 
butter and cheese factory, the general store, the branch of a bank, 
&c. Organized on this plan, the local life is one of particular 
strength and gives rise to certain initiative which would not other- 
wise exist. 

While the farm of the typical Quebec farmer is not a fully com- 
mercialized farm, neither is it a farm organized on the peasant 
pattern. The good sense of our people, together with historical and 
economic reasons, is responsible for their having adopted the 
middle way. Production is diversified. On the t 5 rpical farm we find 
milk, bacon, hens, cereals for sale, potatoes, and a certain quantity 
of other products varying with the local conditions. However, no 
one of these products is sufficiently developed to permit one to 
classify the farm as a dairy farm, a truck farm, or a fruit farm. At 
the same time, large families furnish the necessary labour, and the 
farmer makes a point of organizing his system so that he seldom 
needs outside labour. Handicrafts are to be found on several farms, 
and, should the circumstances require it, the farm could be a self- 
sustaioing unit. 

Without turning to a strictly peasant-type agriculture, our people 
have taken care to avoid the necessity of exchanging each year con- 
siderable quantities of products in order to make a living and keep 
possession of their property. Under these conditions, the depression 
and the low prices paid for agricultural products in the past seven 
or eight years have not affected our farmers to the same degree as 
the farmers of certain other provinces where farms are organized 
on a purely exchange basis. 

In view of the difficulties which they encountered and in order 
to feel safe in every way, our rural people turned back to a more 
or less self-sustaining type of forming. These last years have seen 
an increased interest in rural arts, handicrafts, and types of produc- 
tion which were readopted with the sole purpose of reducing the 
necessary cash outlays. Our farmers have minimized to the extreme 
limit their obligation to make outside purchases. So much so that in 
the worst years they could carry on with lesser sufferings. For a year 
or so, better days have seemed to be coming, and, as soon as prices 
rise, our farmers will tend to increase their sales and their outside 
purchases. Undoubtedly, die low-price period has affected our 
agriculture, but we can see that the disturbance has been com- 
paratively less in the sections where the farms were organized on a 
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lesser commercial basis. You will pardon me for having emphasized 
this aspect of our farming industry. I have done it because it is a 
typical characteristic and because this point may help you to 
understand better the Quebecers with whom you may come into 
contact during your stay. 

Again I extend to you a most hearty welcome on behalf of the 
Government and of the Professional Association of Technical Agri- 
culturists and our best wishes for the success of your Conference. 

DR. j. F. BOOTH, Economics Division^ Department of Agriculture^ Ottawa^ 
Canada, 

It is a very great pleasure for me on behalf of the Agricultural 
Economists of Canada to extend a welcome to the members of the 
International Conference. This marks the tenth year of the existence 
of the Canadian Agricultural Economics Society, and, although we 
are still a very small body, it gives us a great deal of pleasure to 
welcome you here to-night. This also represents the culmination 
of a dream that had its origin three years ago. About that time the 
suggestion was first made that the agricultural economists of this 
country might have the temerity to invite this large body to meet 
here in 1938. When you decided at St. Andrews in 1936 to come 
to Canada, you conferred an honour on this country and upon our 
organization that we all very much appreciate. 

We are mindful of the fact that in addition to the members of 
the Conference who are here, there are many visitors and guests 
from other countries, and from Canada, and we extend the most 
hearty welcome to them also. 

Having discharged these more or less official duties, may I become 
a bit more personal? I had the good fortune this last spring to 
visit a number of the countries of Europe. I met many of the 
agricultural economists of the United Kingdom and of western 
Europe. To you who are here to-night and to your associates at 
home I take this opportunity of expressing a personal word of 
appreciation for the many kindnesses shown me on the occasion 
of that trip. 

To many of you the English language is not a native language, 
and you may have difficulty in making yourself understood, and in 
understanding us, just as I had on my tour through Europe; and 
if I refer to an experience or two, perhaps you will see some con- 
nexion; maybe you, too, will have similar experiences on this conti- 
nent. I was leaving Cracow, Poland, for Berlin, after having visited 
Dr. Schmidt, who is with us here to-night, and had been told that if 
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I went about it in the proper way I might have the whole of a second- 
class sleeping-car compartment to myself. So I proceeded, with my 
half-dozen words of German — ^for I suspected the sleeping-car 
attendant spoke German — and with many gestures, to make known 
my desires. After I had been thus endeavouring to make myself 
understood for some minutes, he turned to me and, in the most 
perfect English, said, ‘Do you by any chance speak English?’ 

Even those of you who come from the United Kingdom and 
from other English-speaking countries, perhaps even those from the 
United States, may find it difficult to understand us, and I think we 
may have difficulty in understanding you. I am reminded of another 
experience to illustrate that point. Upon registering in a London 
hotel I called the information desk to ask if there was a barber in 
the hotel. The young lady who answered the telephone said, ‘I don’t 
know, but I will make inquiries,’ which seemed a bit odd to me; 
but, not knowing the ways of English hotels, I accepted the explana- 
tion and hung up the telephone receiver. About five minutes later 
the porter appeared at the door and said, ‘You asked for a Bible, 
sir?’ You may have experiences of this nature while you are here 
that you may tell to your students, to your Service Clubs, or to 
other bodies back home, but we all hope that they will not be too 
embarrassing. 

May I add, having referred to our friends from the United King- 
dom and Europe, that we are particularly pleased to welcome such 
a large delegation from the United States ? Most of the agricultural 
economists of your country are known personally to your fellow- 
workers in Canada, and those of you that are not known personally 
are known by reputation. Many of our members have received 
instruction as graduate students in the institutions that you repre- 
sent. I think they would wish me to-night to express a word of 
appreciation to you from across the border for the many kindnesses 
you have shown us in years past. 

And now, to all of you from wherever you come, the Agricultural 
Economists of Canada extend a hand of welcome. 

PROFESSOR H. c. M. CASE, University of Illinois^ U.S.A. 

Passing over the unguarded boundary-line between the United 
States and Canada, you will find no marked change taking place 
except man-made devices such as customs inspection. Those of us 
who have had the opportunity to meet the men who represent the 
agricultural economic interests in Canada in our annual meetings of 
the American Farm Economic Association and in other gatherings. 
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feel that we are in a sense a part of a single group. Just as we put 
aside any thought of national barriers between countries in the 
International Conference where we are seeking to discuss economic 
problems for our common benefit, we like to think of our ranariign 
friends as part of one group with us. I am happy on behalf of our 
members from the United States to join in welcoming you to this 
shore of the ocean. 

Certainly this is a most happy occasion for us, meeting here on 
Canadian soil, with representatives to bring us impressions and 
experiences from so many countries, with the prospect of a free 
give and take of opinion, points of view, and new contributions 
to agricultural economic thinking. 

I like to stop and consider how fortunate I am to be associated 
with agricultural economic work. As I see it, agriculture is a world 
business, and when those who are devoting their best efforts to the 
economic problems of agriculture get together there is a common 
tie — a mutual interest — ^which it would be difficult to find among 
workers in other lines of activity. To me there is some thin g a little 
more human in working with agriculture and agricultural people 
than in working along many scientific lines, or even in other economic 
phases of national life. 

As we view agriculture the world over, we all appreciate that in 
our own countries a larger proportion of our people are dkectly 
dependent upon the agriculture of the country than upon any other 
single line of industry. What can be more important than to meet 
for the purpose of discussing policies and matters fundamental to 
the welfare of those whose living comes from the soil? I am con- 
vinced that the level of living which is achieved for agriculture 
determines in a very definite way the level of living of the nation. 
More and more it seems to me that, with the spirit of nationalism 
dominating our economic lives as it does, we must attempt to attain 
a more balanced economic and social life in our respective countries, 
and more and more, therefore, is there a necessity of keeping our 
agricultural house in order, so that it may contribute its whole 
measure of support to the well-being of our respective nations. 

As I look over this group and recognize faces from the United 
States, I think we have a very representative cross-section of our 
American agricultural economists with us. From previous associa- 
tion with the International Conference, I am sure that in these 
pleasant surroundings we have in store for us a wonderful week’s 
experience. It is a real privilege to meet with those who are working 
on simila r problems but under somewhat different conditions in 
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other countries, and, regardless of what language we speak, to come 
to know the personalities thinking constructively on agricultural 
matters in other countries, whose problems are just as real, whose 
sense of responsibility to their country and agriculture is just as sin- 
cere as our own. I am sure we shall use every opportunity which is 
ours this week of becoming acquainted with our neighbours from 
other countries who are here with us. 

We from the United States and Canada have been brought up in 
relatively new countries. The way of opportunity has been open to 
the man who was capable of wrestling with the forces of nature. 
But as our country has developed we find ourselves perhaps just 
beginning to face problems which are old to many of you who come 
to this Conference from overseas. The events which have occurred 
since the First International Conference of Agricultural Economists 
bring to me more fully a realization of how valuable an opportunity 
some of us in the newer countries have, in this Conference, to learn 
from you who have already long wrestled with the problems with 
which we are confronted. I fully expect that speakers in this Con- 
ference will give a new touch to some points of view, and that 
some of the inspiration which will come to those who are privileged 
to attend this Conference will have a very lasting influence on their 
life’s work. As one looks back over the development of agricultural 
economic work in any country, one can see the shift in emphasis 
from time to time. In our own country, the emphasis on farm 
management shifted for a time over to marketing, later to price 
analysis, then to the discussion of agricultural policies, and we hope 
with these changes in emphasis that agricultural economics is coming 
to include a well-rounded consideration of the economic and social 
problems of our farm people. Coming out of a conference of this 
kind, I believe we will find increasing emphasis upon the social 
aspects of agriculture and the weU-beiag of those who receive their 
sustenance from the land. The problems, however, are too great 
for any individual to solve, and there is strength to blaze some new 
trails of thinking in a conference such as this represents. 

In closing, I wish to pay special tribute to those who conceived 
the idea of the International Conference and brought it to reality. 
Mr. Elmhirst, agricultural economic workers owe a debt to you for 
the inspiration and material assistance which you have put forth in 
bringing this Conference into being. It is with deep regret, as we 
look over the group, that we find there are certain men not present 
who had such a real part in helping to shape the course of the Con- 
ference as did our own Dr. Warren, whom we will not be 
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privileged to have with us again. In closing, I wish to say, Mr. 
Elmhirst, that probably our Conference never will represent quite 
the freedom of give and take, quite the intimacy which was experi- 
enced in the initial Conference at Dartington Hall. On the other 
hand, there is strength in numbers, and it is my belief that this 
conference is destined to be greater than preceding ones, and that 
as each conference is called we will have gained much in broadening 
the interest in our organkation and a wider participation repre- 
senting both more people and more countries. 

DR. J. E. LATTIMER. 

The previous speakers have left no doubt of the cordiality of the 
welcome. Perhaps a noticeable omission which I might rectify is 
that the ladies who are present have not been given a special wel- 
come. We have on this occasion a larger representation of ladies 
than I think we have had at any previous Conference. You are all 
acquainted with the report that when some economists first thought 
of taking up this line of effort, they were met with the remark : ‘Do 
you expect some day to have a wife and family, and what chance is 
there for assuming such responsibilities if you follow so unre- 
munerative a calling as you propose?^ When the study of agricul- 
tural economics was taken up the remark was repeated. Now we 
find not only many agricultural economists who can attend a con- 
ference of this nature, but many of them able to bring their wives 
and families. The latter are welcome, not only for themselves, but 
also as a refutation of the libel under which we as agricultural 
economists sometimes suffered. 

And now it is nearly time to turn this Conference over to your 
permanent chairman, the President. Perhaps, I should preface this 
with a story. A motorist was starting from the seaboard towards 
Chicago and, as he passed the hilly country, inquired of a native 
about the road. The local resident said, Tf you proceed a few miles 
and turn to the right, you will find the best road/ Then he thought 
it over and said, ‘No, if you go back a few miles and turn to the 
left, you will find the best road.’ After thinking a while longer he 
said, ‘No, I guess if I were going to Chicago, I would not start from 
here at aU.’ I hope the stage to which my temporary chairmanship 
has brought the Conference is not as bad as that. 

Now we have a little formal ceremony — ^that of handing over to 
your President, Mr. Elmhirst, who needs no introduction, the Cow- 
bell which has crossed the pond more often than many of us here 
and which has been the symbol of authority of the President at all 
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our Conferences. I hand it over to Mr. Elmhirst and with it the 
chairmanship of this meeting and of the other sessions of our Con- 
ference at Macdonald College. 

L. K. EiAtHiRST, Vresident, Dartington Hall, England. 

My first task in taking over the custody of the Cow-bell from 
Professor Lattimer is to strike a note of sadness. Since our last 
Conference, two of our most distinguished members have died, 
Hans Zorner and Dr. Warren. I feel sure that at this opening of our 
Conference you will wish to pay a tribute to the memory of those 
great friends who from the first Conference in 1929 did so much to 
promote the success of our society. To-night I would like to recall 
not only the services they rendered, but more particularly the sin- 
cerity of their friendship and those companionable qualities which 
made the times we spent in their presence a happy treasured memory. 

Hans Zorner was known to most of you. His scientific contribu- 
tions are published in our Proceedings and will be studied again and 
again for the thoroughness and directness with which he dealt with 
his subject; but shall we ever forget how he laughed and how he 
sang? When I travelled with him in Russia for six weeks he was 
always bursting into song, even in the middle of the Caucasus. His 
English favourites were ‘Tipperary’ and ‘Loch Lomond’, and many 
of you will remember that at our Conference concerts he became a 
co-opted Scot by leadiag the verses of ‘Loch Lomond’. It was 
characteristic of him that, when he came to our first Conference in 
Devon, his knowledge of English was only three weeks old and, as 
he himself used to say, was given a tortuous start by being under the 
joint influence of a Scot and an American. Yet, by the end of that 
Conference, he made a speech in English. I do not think we shall so 
easily carry through any Conference again without him, without 
his fund of humour, his love of play, and his enthusiasm for the 
purposes of our meetings. 

Of Dr. Warren, how can I hope to express all that his personality 
meant to our Conference and to me as President? When Dr. Ladd 
first broached to me in England his idea that an international confer- 
ence of agricultural economists should be held at Dartington, we 
agreed to let the decision rest on the approval of Dr. Warren. I 
well remember the moment when Dr. Warren’s reply came, and the 
die was cast for that first Conference and the movement was set on 
foot which has grown to this large and representative gathering that 
we have here to-night from many comers of the earth. Of Dr. War- 
ren, too, I would recall his talent for friendship, his fund of humour. 
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and his willingness — ^his eagerness — ^to join in every form of the 
social activity that has been the life of our Conferences. Can you 
picture him swathed in pads and gloves, armed with an unfamiliar 
weapon, taking the field for his side at a cricket match on the 
Dartington field? Perhaps I might recall a little experience also at 
that first Conference at Dartington. It was Saturday night and 
without any difficulty we persuaded Dr. Warren and Mr. Secretary 
Wallace to attend a local fair at Dartmouth. One of the shows of 
the fair was a long tunnel slowly revolving, and the game was to 
enter at the one end and walk steadily through to the other end with- 
out being knocked off one’s balance. Warren paid his sixpence and 
walked in, but the tunnel won, and he was toppled on the floor and 
rolled about until he was hauled out by the attendant. As soon as 
he was on his feet again, he ran round, paid his entry money a second 
time, and had another go. This time he got out on his own, but only 
by crawling on his hands and knees. That was not good enough for 
him. Round he went again, and for his third sixpence he walked 
triumphantly through. 

I tell you this story because I think it is typical of the Warren we 
knew and loved and revered — ^a man who entered into all the fun 
of the fair and, in this as in all things, a man who never gave up 
trying until he had achieved his end. I need not recall his work, his 
contributions to our proceedings, and his great service to our Con- 
ference. These are known to you all. No one has assisted more 
than Dr. Warren in laying the solid foundations of our society. 

I am sure it is your wish that I should send messages from this 
Conference to Frau Zorner and Mrs. Warren, and to their families. 

The audience stood in silence in memory of Dr. Zorner and Dr. Warren. 

And now to those friends who for one reason or another have 
regretfully been unable to be present at this Conference. Last Easter 
I had the pleasure of spending an evening in his home with our Vice- 
President, Dr. Sering, and I have a warm letter of greeting to you all 
from him. His wife and his doctor would not allow him, much as 
he wished, to cross the ocean to be with us. I am sure you will 
wish me to convey to him and to Frau Sering your remembrances 
and good wishes. 

I have here a long list of people who have also sent their regrets 
and good wishes to you. Many of them hoped up to the last minute 
to be able to make the trip. 

From northern Europe we have greetings from Professor Lar- 
sen, Denmark; Professor Borgedal, Norway; Professor Bjorkman, 
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Sweden; Dr. Jutila and Mr. Lehtinen, Finland; and Professor Stares, 
Latvia. Along with Mr. Maxton, I had the pleasure of meeting all 
of these members and their colleagues during the tour which I made 
as your President last autumn. Denmark and Finland are represented 
at this gathering. A representative from Latvia unfortunately met 
with an accident when he arrived in this country. 

From eastern and south-eastern Europe greetings have come from 
Dr. Brdlik, Czechoslovakia; Professor Ihrig, Dr. Varga, and Profes- 
sor Ken^z, Hungary; Professor Molloff and Dr. Anderson, Bulgaria 
(aU three countries have extended warm invitations to us to be their 
guests for the next Conference); Professor Conateanu, Roumania; 
Professor Evelpedi and Dr. Mussouros, Greece; and Dr. Franges, 
Yugoslavia. All of these members assisted in arranging meetings 
of groups of agricultural economists when I visited their respective 
countries last autumm. Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Bulgaria are 
represented at our meeting here. 

From central and southern Europe letters of good wishes have 
come from Professor von Dietze, Germany (who has unfortunately 
been unable to come to read his paper); Professor Tassinari, Pro- 
fessor Lorenzoni, and Professor Serpieri, Italy; and from Professor 
Laur and Dr. Howald, Switzerland. AU of these I was again fortunate 
to meet on my tour last autumn or at Easter this year. Germany is 
strongly represented at our meeting, but unfortunately no one has 
been able to attend from our groups in Italy or Switzerland. 

From the international centres. Dr. Pavlovski, International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture, Rome, and Dr. von Bulow, International Labour 
Office, Geneva, send their regrets and good wishes. Both organiza- 
tions have nominated a member of our Conference to represent 
them here. 

From western Europe greetings have been received from Dr. 
Louwes and Dr. Smit, Holland; M. Forget and Professor Baptiste, 
Belgium; Mr. Bridges, Mr. Thomas, Mr. Jones, and Mr. Harkness, 
United Kingdom. With the exception of Belgium, these countries 
are strongly represented. Another member who had hoped very 
much to be present and who had agreed to read a paper. Professor 
Ekzari-Volcani, Palestine, has written to say how deeply he regrets 
that the situation in his country has prevented his coming and to 
wish us a very successful conference. 

When I look round this gathering, I find it difficult to believe 
that there are any members in the United States of America who are 
not present, but I am sure we all share the regret that Governor 
Myers, Dr. Warren’s successor at Cornell, and Professor Andrew 
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Boss are among those absent, a regret which they themselves have 
expressed in their letters of good wishes. 

Out of all the many letters I have one that I think you will 
be interested to hear read. In the early days of Cornell Univer- 
sity when the Agricultural College was being built up, the Dean 
had a feeling that there ought to be teaching on farm economics. 
Admitting that he himself was a botanist and knew nothing of 
economics, he decided to gamble on a young man whose name was 
httle known at the time. The yoxmg man was George F. Warren; 
the Dean of the College was Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey. Dr. Warren’s 
death has broken that long association, and I wrote to Dr. Bailey, 
who is now over eighty years of age, asking him if he would like 
to send a message to this Conference. This is what he writes : 

Dear Mr. Elmhicst, 

Your pleasant note of July 30th opens the gates of memory. My early 
instruction on agricultural subjects in college stressed the chemical basis 
of it, following the work of Liebig and Boussingault; then the biological 
base was foremost, after the work of Pasteur and Darwin, followed by 
the search for new plants and crops; defence against insects and diseases 
became a major emphasis of teaching and research; study of the physical 
nature of the soil opened new fields; the place of animals and their 
products assumed large proportions; betterments in labour-saving and 
efficient machines and mechanisms came to the fore as subjects of teaching* 
Then arose the study of labour costs and markets and the notable develop- 
ment of economic studies, to which we are now so hopefully committed. 

New social relationships, with direct implications in government, are 
beginning to emerge. We shall some day uncover the vast subject of 
the fitness of the individual beyond his technical knowledge, with new 
intentions in education. 

It is stimulating to review all these developments and to catch even 
obscure vistas. Therefore, I wish you well in your Conference in Quebec 
and I shall watch the result with confidence. 

Cordially yours, 

L. H. Bailey. 

And now it is my pleasant duty on your behalf to offer thanks 
to the speakers this evening who have given us such a warm wel- 
come. We have already had an opportunity to judge of the accom- 
modation and hospitality which Macdonald College is extending to 
us, and we know that we are going to be exceedingly comfortable. 
We have been told that all the facilities offered to us are available 
to the ordinary students in term time, and all I can say is that the 
students are very fortunate. I hope that Dr, O’Neill and Professor 

c 
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Summetby will coavey to the authorities of McGill University and 
Macdonald College our gratitude for extending to us these facilities 
and for their interest in our Conference. I would also ask Dr. Barton 
to carry back to his Government and to Mr. Gardiner, the Minister 
of Agriculture for Canada, our respects and thanks for all that the 
Department of Agriculture in Canada has done to make our meeting 
a success and to give us every possible facihty. I would Hke, too, to 
thank Dr. Barton personally for the challenge which he has made 
this evening to agricultural economics. I think we can say that we 
gladly take it up. 

Those of us who have been on the tour through the Province 
of Quebec and have had direct experience of the wide variety of 
services and contacts offered by the Government of Quebec will 
wish M. Bois to convey to his Government and especially to M. Dus- 
sault, the Minister of Agriculture for the Province, our warmest 
thanks for one of the most interesting tours that I think it has been 
our pleasure to undertake. Will he also convey to those schools, 
institutions, agronomes, experimental farms, colleges, and so many 
others who assisted in the tour, our gratitude? I hope that he will 
not forget to include those living creatures of the Laurentide Park; 
the trout who responded so hospitably to the bait the visiting econo- 
mists offered them; the kindly bear with her two cubs who looked 
in to welcome us at Lac Jacques Cartier; the wild moose who so 
thoughtfully stood by the roadside that we might see him free in 
his natural surroundings. 

To Dr. Booth for the greeting he has brought from the Agricul- 
tural Economics Society of Canada and to Professor Case who, as 
chairman of the imposing army of members in the United States 
of America, has so warmly welcomed the Conference to this continent 
of North America, I express our sincere appreciation and thanks. 
Nor would you want me to forget Professor Lattimer for his genial 
chairmanship and his concern for the ladies. While I formally 
acknowledge his welcome on their behalf, I am sure the ladies will 
find an opportunity to diank him and Mrs. Lattimer for the special 
programme which has been arranged. 

These words of thanks would not be complete without a final 
word of appreciation to aU those institutions and governments in 
Europe and elsewhere, who, in a time of great stress and financial 
difficulty, have generously nude it possible for members from over- 
seas to attend. As one of our members expressed it to me, this influx 
of foreign visitors to this country must be coimted in the e:qjort trade 
of Canada, They must accordingly be counted in the import trade of 
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their own countries, and, when the surmounting of import trade 
barriers is a matter of some difficulty in the world to-day, we must 
reckon ourselves fortunate that attendance at our Conference is 
viewed as a valuable item of trade. One of the last things I remem- 
ber Dr. Warren saying to me was, ‘For Heaven’s sake, don’t let the 
Conference at Quebec be a kind of American-British picnic. Try 
and see that it is truly international.’ I am able to report to you 
that there are sixty members here from some twenty countries over- 
seas. Those of you who know the state of the world to-day at first 
hand must agree that when governments, in the midst of those areas 
where the papers daily report rumours of wars, are willing to give 
facilities for so many delegates to attend, it is a gratifying sign of 
belief in our Conference and a hopeful indication that faith in true 
internationalism is not dead. 





OPENING ADDRESS 

ty the 'President, l. k. elmhirst 

AS your President, my chief function in the periods between 
j\. Conferences has been to attempt to prepare a programme 
on your behalf. For this meeting I have tried, therefore, to meet as 
many members as possible. Incidentally this has involved, in North 
America, two visits to Ottawa, to Washington, and to Cornell, 
and one to Chicago. In Europe it has meant personal journeys to 
sixteen countries. I should add here that the success of the tour in 
Europe was considerably enhanced by the subsequent visit of Dr. 
Booth ficom Ottawa, who travelled over much the same ground 
shortly after Mr. Maxton, Mr. Currie, and I had met the different 
groups of members. 

The programme of our work for this week is the outcome of 
these journeys. It is divided into three parts. Four days are reserved 
for four separate but interrelated subjects, for each of which we 
have two principal speakers, and we have invited six leading men 
in each main field to take part in the discussion. We have fortunately 
been able to print and distribute the opening papers in each subject 
in order to facilitate discussion. We have next a number of what 
we have come to call ‘non-discussion’ papers. This does not imply 
that you are forbidden to discuss them. It simply means that they 
contain information of especial interest to those of you who are 
teachers or research workers which might give rise to a variety of 
questions, but are not intended to promote extended discussion. If 
you look back through the previous volumes of the Conference 
papers, you will find that in this way we are slowly building up 
a valuable body of factual knowledge from all over the world. One 
of our members said to me yesterday that if he were suddenly parted 
from the whole of his library, and had to take away with hhn only 
the books that he could put in one bag, he thought that he would 
dioose our Conference reports. Now that, from a teacher of con- 
siderable reputation, was some compliment to these volumes, and 
it is one reason why we wish to have at every Conference a series 
of these non-discussion papers. 

The third division of our time will be occupied by group discus- 
sions upon special subjects. This is one of the changes upon which 
Dr. Warren laid especial stress. He always emphashed that one of 
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our primary functions here is to enable specialists and research men to 
share and discuss their peculiar problems, to improve their technique, 
and to agree upon a common terminology, and therefore he was 
anxious that we should encourage the Conference to have sectional 
meetings. At Bad Eilsen we made a first experiment with one such 
group on currency and exchange problems. At St. Andrews we 
had a specialist group on the marketing of milk. This time we have 
considerably enlarged the number of these subjects by having two 
sessions in which three groups meet concurrently. There are, 
however, administrative difficulties. We cannot make the same 
adequate provision for translation and reporting as for our full con- 
ference sessions. I would emphasize that these group sessions are 
intended to provide a meeting-place for specialists in certain classes 
of work. The procedure will be quite informal, but in each group 
we have provided for a good chairman, an opening speaker, and 
a recorder to prepare a brief minute of the proceedings. 

It would be enlightening, I think, for you to have some explana- 
tion of how the four main subjects found their way into the pro- 
gramme. They were selected after discussion with our members 
in many countries, I suppose the element in the titles which will 
be strangest to some of you who are keen specialists in the field 
of economics will be the word ^Social’. I would like to say here that 
the honours are about even between those who have criticized the 
President for allowing this word to be mentioned at all, and those 
who have commended him for introducing it. It looks from that 
as if somehow we have hit upon a very good basis for vigorous 
discussion, and this, after all, is what every Conference programme 
should offer to us. 

Social anthropologists and others have begun to point out how 
wide a variety of social pattern exists in the world and how all 
these patterns tend to remain stable so long as their basic economic 
structure remains undisturbed. If this economic base is too suddenly 
or too drastically upset, the social pattern suffers all kinds of psycho- 
logical stresses and strains because it still rests upon so many 
uncharted instincts and taboos, unconscious and subconscious 
emotions which delay and even prevent that free interplay of feeling 
and intellect that marks the study of economic forces and pattern. 
The sudden economic changes of the post-War era have left behind 
a legacy of psycho-social damage which it may take years of research 
and education to repair. In the main in rural areas we are to-day 
dealing with such a condition, since age-long unquestioned patterns 
of village and rural society are having to face the coming of the 
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machine and the pull of the great city. We recognize and appreciate 
ihe demand of disadvantaged rural folk for aU that -wide range of 
social services the city offers, -whilst we must deplore our own 
failure to estimate the basic social and psychological values of rural 
community life, and regret we have so little alternative to offer. 

When the anthropologist and the social psychologist urge a 
slowing down of disruptive economic change in order to give time 
for a more sensible social pattern to emerge, we can only admit that, 
in the pursuit of purely economic factors and research, we have re- 
fused to regard many of the social implications of economic policies 
we were pushing forward as our business or concern. This challenge 
to attempt a better synthesis with the sociologist, to adopt gentler, 
broader, more scientific, more sensitive, more psychological atti- 
tudes in relating our economic programmes to rural society, is one 
that we cannot refuse to accept for much longer. The social psycho- 
logist is beginning to turn his attention to patterns of rural as well 
as to patterns of urban life, and we may find in him an invaluable 
ally. I can think of two significant schemes of research going on at 
this moment, one at work on a village community in Poland, and 
another upon a larger community in Scotland. Close examination is 
being made of the psychological effects of economic changes that 
have come about through the disturbance in world conditions in the 
last few years. This disturbance has affected the traditional social 
structure of almost every country in the world. The work in Scot- 
land is a rather special study into the psychological effects of un- 
employment on Ae unemployed and on the whole social pattern 
around them. It is being carried on not only by a psychologist, but 
by a historian, an economist, a doctor, and an educationalist. I give 
you this example because it is not going to be long before others of 
our social and rural problems will be tackled by co-ordinated groups 
of scientists. Economists everywhere seem to agree that steady social 
progress is impossible without economic development, and, on the 
other hand, that there can be no rapid economic development with- 
out social implications — and so I offer no apology for allowing the 
word ‘social’ to creep into our main subject programme. 

However highly specialized the study and practice of agricultural 
economics is bound to become, can we refuse all responsibility for 
attempting to co-ordinate its findings with those of other sciences 
working in the same field and upon the same human society? Our 
Conference should surely give us a chance to take a bkd’s-eye view 
of the whole field of rural human activity, and to relate our own 
specialist enterprise to the other aspects of the same field in a 
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balanced and intelligent manner. The necessity of so doing was 
forcibly brought to my attention during my recent tour in Europe, 
from which I will give you one or two illustrations. We were in 
Hungary soon after a law had been passed forbidding the use of any 
labour-saving devices or machinery on the farms. You on this side 
of the Atlantic may smile. But if you were in Hungary to-day, with 
conditions as they exist, you would realize the difficulty of the posi- 
tion in which the Government is placed, and the kind of problem 
with which it has to deal in its rural areas. On one experimental 
station, a fruit farm, we were bidden to look at the finest fruit-tree 
sprayer yet put on the market. ‘Of course,’ our guide said, ‘this 
machine is only for showing to students and not for use.’ Again, in 
Bulgaria, we toured a country where over 75 per cent, of the whole 
population is engaged in agricultural enterprise as compared with 
7 per cent, in Great Britain. Their chief problem is how, in such a 
country, to raise the standard of living of the peasant population. 
I was surprised and delighted to find how solid a basis Professor 
MoUoff’s institute and Professor Anderson’s statistical bureau offer 
for working out sound principles for tackling such a difficult 
economic and social problem. Bulgaria’s chief difficulty is that she 
has only rural primary products to sell. How is she to raise the 
standard of living of people who need more roads and schools, and 
aU kinds of expensive social services, unless her people are enabled to 
exchange their food products for the machinery and manu&ctured 
articles they want? 

Many other similar cases were brought to my attention during the 
tour, where social and economic problems were inextricably linked 
together. In Denmark, for instance, there are a quarter of a million 
farms, for the most part — as you know — ^family forms, and some 
two hundred thousand labourers. One does not ordinarily think of 
Denmark as a country where farm labour is employed, but these are 
mainly young men, sons of farmers, who are hoping one day to 
operate a fermstead of theit own. How is that demand for farms to 
be supplied ? Farms of only one hundred acres are still being broken 
up at a considerable rate in order to maintain a social pattern in 
which the Danish country people profoundly believe, even though 
this smaller holding may not be of an economic size to support a 
reasonable standard of living. Ih Sweden the movement from the 
land to the towns gathers increasing speed. So many young girls 
leave the fa.itu for the city, we were told, that a considerable import 
tfa rlft has developed in single young ladies from Finland who come 
over to marry the Swedish formers left behind on the farms. Latvia 
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and Germany are both dependent on importing a considerable body 
of labour to ■work on the farms, from lower standard of li-ving 
regions. Under such conditions how is it possible to build up a 
satisfactory economic and rural life? As a final illustration of how 
the rural social pattern can be affected by economic change I may 
mention that we have lost 20 per cent, of the agricultural labouring 
population of Devonshire (England) in the last five years. They have 
gone to the towns in search of the better houses, shorter hours, 
higher pay, and -wider provision of social services than the country- 
side can afford. 

If we want to begin to study these problems, can we any longer 
treat the economic aspects and the social in separate compartments ? 
The suggestion in the tides on the programme is not that aU the 
economists should turn into sociologists (God forbid), or that 
sociologists should all try to become economists (again, God forbid), 
but that each of us now and then should look up from our specialist 
research work and glance over the garden wall at what the other 
fellow is doing with the same basic materials. We might then begin 
to think a litde more in terms of co-ordination and synthesis. For, 
although the economist may be well advanced in his study of agricul- 
ture and its related sciences, we must remember that following hard 
on his heels come the biologist, the anthropologist, the nutrition 
expert, the psychologist, the historian, and the gentieman for whom 
I have not found a name — ^he is the man, I hesitate to call him an 
aesthetist, who is beginning to look into the arts and the whole 
artistic and leisure side of the life of rural people, and to point out 
what an important aspect this is of a wholesome existence. Now, 
unless we are going to fall into the kind of general discussion that 
used to occupy the theologians in the past, and that still occupies 
many of our economic ‘theologians’ to-day, we must take steps in 
advance to explore the field where social and economic factors 
interlock. That is why, in three of the main subjects of discussion, 
the word ‘social’ is introduced into what is primarily an economic 
aspect of rural life : ‘Social Implications of Economic Progress in 
Present-Day Agriculture’, ‘Land Tenure and the Socail Control of 
the Use of Land’, ‘Farm Labour and Social Standards’. This, by 
the way, is the first Conference in which a session has been given 
to the subject of labour on the farm, and this fact in itself is a 
healthy sign of the times. 

The continuous rise in the standard of living among rural popula- 
tions all over the world, that we are now beginning to demand from 
modem civilization, is not going to be possible without the close 
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co-ordination of all scientific work in social and economic fields. 
How can such a rise be achieved without some kind of balanced 
world economy? This is why our last main topic deals with Inter- 
national Trade in Relation to Agricultural Development\ 

One of our chief problems to-day is the enormous increase in 
deliberate control of human effort and social relationship. In the 
days when laissez-faire was in the ascendancy, freedom to pursue 
individual economic ends meant too often that the social welfare of 
millions was left to the individual decisions of the few. Once the 
principle of laissez-faire is upset, is there any escape from the need 
for forethought and planning in every field of social and economic 
activity, if each individual is to have a chance to flourish? To-day 
we realize that such social factors as nutrition, health, housing, 
education, and leisure can no longer be regarded as the private 
affair of private philanthropy, but are part and parcel of the socio- 
economic responsibility of the modern state. Can we avoid any 
longer the attempt to link economic research with a wider under- 
standing of the interplay of social and economic forces? Unless 
the mainly peasant populations of the world can exchange their 
products for the services, machinery, and goods of the mainly in- 
dustrialized peoples, where are they to turn to escape from poverty 
and fear, and the exploitation that so easily accompanies a low 
standard of living? 

Only yesterday I met one of our United States members who 
works in the Southern States, and he was telling me of conditions 
there and in some of the Northern Atlantic seaboard States he has 
just visited. ^What a disgraceful situation,’ he said. ^All these people 
down in the Mississippi Valley are beginning to turn out the finished 
products that were yesterday produced by large factories now lying 
empty, and by skilled men and women now unemployed. On the 
North Atlantic seaboard people need the primary products which 
are being produced down in the Mississippi Valley, yet there seems 
to be no visible bridge to connect these two needs.’ Now, if such 
a lack of co-ordination can exist within the borders of a single 
ordered nation, what cannot happen where all kinds of political 
boundaries and national ramifications divide people from people? 

Coloured by this continuous interweaving of social and economic 
forces, the whole pattern of nature and man moves down the story 
of evolution towards an ever widening field and horizon of human 
consciousness, both in the world of feeling and of intellect. As this 
horizon widens, and as the specialization of our knowledge vastly 
increases, the need for that occasional attempt at synthesis that our 
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Conference offers becomes more and more necessary. Over special- 
ization without synthesis leads inevitably to an ostrich-like refusal 
to face the challenge of the universe. Broad generalizations, on the 
other hand, whether in the social or economic field, without con- 
tinuous detailed measurement and research, will lay us open to the 
charge of muddy thinking and woolly sentiment, 

A last word about the opportunities that this Conference affords. 
One special characteristic hitherto has been the free play of objective 
discussion amongst friends ; another has been a wide variety of social 
contact and experience. The papers and discussions will be printed 
in a book, but unless you can go away from the Conference with 
some freshness of vision, some new experience of human relation- 
ship, some vivid recollection of games and songs, and unless you 
use to the full all the facilities that this place provides, you will not 
acquire that fine and fruitful memory that remains with most of 
those who have attended Conferences in the past, and for whom 
the social side of our Conferences ranks very high. We should try 
to remember that the social pattern of our Conference is as important 
as its economic structure. 



THE SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF ECONOMIC 
PROGRESS IN PRESENT-DAY AGRICULTURE 

HRST OPENING PAPER 

J. F. BOOTH 

Department of Apiculture ^ Ottawa^ Canada 

A YEAR and a half ago Dr. Joseph S. Davis, the retiring President 
. of the American Statistical Association, proposed the establish- 
ment of schools of Social Engineering.^ He directed our attention 
to a condition familiar no doubt to many, but lacking definition, 
namely that during comparatively recent years there had developed 
a need for economic engineers who combine a knowledge of the 
principles of economics with training in their application. In refer- 
ring to the relationship of the present-day farm economist, who is 
primarily a research man, to the job he is often called upon to per- 
form, Dr. Davis states ‘we do not expect a physicist to build a bridge 
or a biologist to treat cancer. No more should we, if we are primarily 
economists, political scientists, or sociologists, set out to be social 
engineers or social doctors.’ 

A year later, at the annual meeting of the same association, Mr. 
M. L. Wilson, my colleague of to-day, endorsed the proposal made 
by Dr. Davis. Perhaps one may be permitted to interject at t his point 
that when two distinguished economists who differ so widely on 
much of what is being done in their own country find a subject on 
which they can agree it becomes a matter of great interest. 

Why did Dr. Davis refer to the need for Social Engineers, and why 
has this Conference devoted its opening session to a consideration 
of the social implications of economic progress in present-day agri- 
culture? Why are some of us who never took a course in sociology 
tbtnking and speaking on ‘social implications’ ? To find an answer 
to this question, and to provide a basis for further discussion, it may 
be desirable to give some consideration to what has taken place in 
agriculture over a period of years, and to examine the repercussions 
of this on agricultural science in general, and our own field in par- 
ticular. Before doing so, however, it may be well to observe that 
the use of the term ‘social’ carries with it no suggestion of any 

* Statistics and Social Engineering: Journal of the American Statistical Association ^ 
March 1937, vol. xxxii, no. 197. 
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particular doctrine. It is used in the manner suggested by Funk and 
Wagnall’s definition in the New Standard Dictionary as ‘pertaining to 
society or to the public as an aggregate body’. 

The development of America and of other New World countries, 
during the nineteenth century and since, coincided with, and was 
encouraged by, the recognition and application of the principle of 
freedom of enterprise, private initiative, and personal reward. Under 
this stimulus the early pioneers explored and opened vast areas for 
agricultural settlement and for other productive occupations. During 
the early part of this period the opportunity of obtaining freedom 
from the restraints characteristic of many older settled areas, the 
chance to worship as one pleased, the pride of possessing a piece of 
land and of establishing a home, the advantages of education and 
of participation in the upbuilding of a nation were the dominating 
incentives that impelled countless thousands to forsake the homes 
of their youth and to seek opportunity in pioneer regions. Monetary 
reward, though always a consideration, became a much more im- 
portant factor in later years. Under such circumstances, and in 
keeping with the spirit of the times, it is not surprising that men 
and women were willing to face many hardships and to forgo many 
of the material comforts and social advantages of older established 
communities. 

The advent of a commercial agriculture and the development of 
an international trade in farm products brought other problems. 
Natural advantages in production on the one hand, and the availa- 
bility of markets which such advantages assured on the other, brought 
in their wake the necessity of providing transportation and marketing 
facilities, of establishing grades and inspection services, and of en- 
suring their acceptance by those who produced the product. Faced 
with these conditions the governments of aU the New World coun- 
tries turned their attention to the provision of legislation that would 
encourage low-cost production, high-quality products, and efficient, 
expeditious transportation and marketing. It is probably a safe 
assertion that during this period, particularly the last half-century, 
the governments of these countries passed much more legislation 
and gave a much greater measure of assistance to farmers than was 
true of legislatures of the older countries. 

Throughout most of this period of commercial development, the 
tradition of self-help and private initiative still prevailed. Legislation 
was designed to facilitate this and to establish rules of conduct under 
which the maximum of effort with the least interference might be 
assured. And, be it noted, most of this effort was designed to assist 
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individuals directly. Granted, it must be, that the group, the state, 
or the nation was recognized, but such benefits as might result were 
expected to accrue primarily and indirectly from enhanced monetary 
reward to the individual. 

A few examples from Canadian agricultural legislative history will 
illustrate the development described. As early as the first decade of 
the last century legislation providing for the inspection of beef, pork, 
and flour for the mutual advantage of buyers and sellers was enacted. 
In 1807 the licensing of hawkers, peddlers, and petty shopmen was 
provided for. Wheat and other grains were made the subject of 
inspection in 1863, and hides and leather the following year. In 1872 
penalties were provided for fraudulent marking and misrepresenta- 
tion. Two years later adulteration was made a crime. In 18 84 legisla- 
tion designed to protect farmers against fraudulent sale of fertilizers, 
and a year later the first legislation to protect the consumer against 
low-quality canned goods was passed. Towards the close of the last 
century and since, milk, butter, cheese, fruits and vegetables, seeds, 
maple products, hay, honey, feeding-stuffs, and live stock have been 
added to the list of products made subject to grading and inspection 
regulations. In the interests of farmers and of consumers, protective 
legislation dealing with infectious and contagious diseases of live 
stock, the control of insect pests, and the destruction of weeds 
has been enacted. The first of such Acts dates back to 1 879. Much 
of the early legislation was permissive or volimtary in character. 
Many of flie more recent enactments provide for compulsory 
compliance. 

Strangely enough, considering the time and place, there appears in 
the statutes of 1825 an Act providing for the fixing of bread prices, 
the cost of fuel, and rates of wages. 

Grants in aid of agricultural societies in 1830, financial assistance 
to cover the expense of a hog cholera epidemic in 1834, to provide 
seed and relief for those suffering from crop failure in 1862, to pay 
a bounty of one dollar per hundred pounds of raw sugar produced 
from sugar beets in 1 8 90, to encourage the incorporation of live-stock 
breeding associations in 1 900, and to assist in the construction of cold 
storage in 1907 are examples of financial assistance provided by 
Canadian legislatures. 

The establishment of the School of Agriculture at St. Anne de la 
Pocatifere in 1 8 5 9, of Ontario Agricultural College in 1 874, and of the 
Do mini on Experimental Farms in 1886 were milestones in the de- 
velopment of agricultural education and of scientific services. The 
emergence of flie Dominion Department of Agriculture and of 
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similar Provincial bodies, the creation of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, the formation of the National Research Council, and later 
the addition of an Agricultural Economics Branch to the Department 
of Agriculture, are familiar examples of assistance provided for 
agriculture. Out of this legislation and these various forms of 
governmental assistance has emerged a far-flung agricultural service 
embracing graders, inspectors, promoters, agricultural representa- 
tives or county agents, scientists, and admimstrators. 

The enumeration of these various measures and forms of assis- 
tance serves to illustrate what one country m the group designated as 
New World countries has done for agriculture. In the United States, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and other countries, much the 
same general development has taken place. The primary purpose of 
this review, however, is to suggest by reference to legislation the 
shift in emphasis from the individual to the group point of view. 
In the early legislation, in almost every field, the assistance provided 
was for the protection of the individual; it was simple and direct. 
As the industry gradually threw off the restrictions of a self-sufficient 
domestic regime and emerged as a commercial undertaking the 
legislation became more comprehensive, more all-embracing, and 
its purpose more social in character. Consider for instance the dif- 
ference to-day witih the Canada Grain Act^ and the Livestock and 
Livestock Products Act, both of which not only regulate the trade 
but establish tariffs for the performance of services ; also the Farmers’ 
Creditors Arrangement Act, the Natural Products Marketing Act 
(declared unconstitutional and now inoperative), the Farm Loan Act, 
Provincial Debt Adjustment Acts, and legislation to provide for the 
inspection of farm products. Present-day legislation, though still 
aimed at the economic betterment of the individual producer and the 
protection of the individual buyer, has taken on a much broader 
aspect; it is not an exaggeration to state that producers as a group, 
consumers as a whole, and the nation as an entity bulk much more 
largely in the consideration of agricultural policy than was the case 
during our pioneer and transitional stages. 

Evidence of this changing interest is reflected in the development 
of agricultural economics. We know that some economists trained 
in the general field evidenced an interest in agriculture at an early 
date. The writings of some of the ancients, the observations of Arthur 
Young, and during tihe nineteenth century the studies of a few Euro- 
pean economists, particularly in Germany, were directed towards 
agricultural problems. Taylor tells us of a meeting of the American 
Economic Association in 1897 when agricultural questions were the 
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subject of some discussion.* Warren traced the germ of farm ac- 
cormting in the United States back to 1874, and refers to the birth 
of cost accounting research in 1902.® The farm survey as an instru- 
ment and farm management as an embryo science emerged a few 
years later, followed by the formation of the American Farm Manage- 
ment Association in 1910. 

Within a few years the new association had several hundred mem- 
bers scattered throughout the United States and Canada. This is 
significant, for in all the years of recorded history probably not over 
a score of persons with economic training had concerned themselves 
with the broad economic and social aspects of agriculture. But here 
was a new science that focused attention on the problems of the 
individual farm, and was designed to increase farm efficiency; and, 
having been bom at a time and in a place where individualism and 
the family farm were still the dominant characteristics of agriculture, 
it flourished. In 1919 those interested in rural economy joined with 
the American Farm Management Association to form the American 
Farm Economics Association. 

Throughout the first two decades of the rapid development of 
farm economics in America, major attention was focused upon the 
problems of the individual farmer. True, there were those like Ely, 
Taylor, Carver, and Hibbard, and later Nourse and Black, who 
periodically drew attention to the broader aspects, but it is not an 
exaggeration to state that national aspects received minor considera- 
tion. The contents of the Jostmal of 'Farm Economics are probably a 
fair index of professional interests. The first issue of the Journal 
appeared in 1919, but it was not until 1923 that much consideration 
was given to questions of broad social significance. In the latter 
year, however, an article by Eric Englund entitled ‘Fallacies of a 
Plan to Fix Prices of Farm Products by Government Control of the 
Exportable Surplus’ proved to be the forerunner of much that was 
to follow along similar lines. In 1924 the then Secretary of Agri- 
culture for the United States, Henry C. Wallace, in an article entitled 
‘A National Agricultural Program — A Farm Management Problem’, 
said ‘. ... it is not easy to see how even the solution of farm manage- 
ment problems on individual farms can be made to appear to be an 
adequate national agricultural program imder prevailing conditions’. 
The ‘prevailing conditions’ referred to were considered to be the 

* Taylor, Henry C. ‘The Development of the American Farm Economic Associa- 
tion.* Journal of Farm "Economics ^ April 1922, 

* Warren, G. F ‘The Origin and Devdopment of Farm Economics in the United 
States.* Journal of Farm Economics, Jan. 1932, vol. xiv, no. i. 
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aftermath of the World War and resulting maladjustments of prices. 
There is no hint of developments of deeper significance or of more 
lasting effect. 

In succeeding years the contents of the Journal became more 
varied, and reflect the broader interest of the members of the Associa- 
tion. Typical of these articles are the following : ‘Some Economic 
and Social Phases of French Agriculture’ by Asher Hobson, July 
1924; ‘The International Agricultural Crisis’ by Max Sering, October 
1929; ‘Land Reforms in Ireland’ by J. I. Falconer, October 1924; 
‘The Role of Public Agencies in the Internal Readjustments of the 
Farm’ by John D. Black, April 1925 ; ‘A Land PoUcy as Part of an 
Agricultural Program’ by George S. Wehrewein, July 1925 ; ‘Rural 
Depopulation’ by T. N. Carver, Jan. 1927; ‘The Farm Problem’ 
by Frank O. O. Louden, Jan. 1927; ‘Agriculture Now’ by John D. 
Black, April 1927; ‘Which does Agriculture Need — Readjustment or 
Legislation?’ by G. F. Warren, Jan. 1928. 

A recital of all the articles of this nature appearing since 1924 
would be revealing but repetitious. The climax was reached in the 
1938 Convention Proceedings Number when almost the entire issue 
of 390 pages was devoted to the reports of thirty addresses and sub- 
sequent discussion on national and regional policies, international 
trade, insurance, credit, rural electrification, and ‘disadvantaged rural 
classes’. Two of the articles dealt with farm management questions. 

The development already outlined has been paralleled in many of 
the States of the United States. Typical of those that have made most 
progress in this connexion is New York State. Here, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Warren, whose recent passing we all so deeply regret, 
farm surveys were inaugurated about thirty years ago. The purpose 
of such surveys was to study farm businesses, with the objective — and 
this is important — of increasing farm efficiency. Survey forms were 
limited mainly to the inclusion of an inventory, a financial summary, 
and some general notes on management problems. Farm manage- 
ment, as the new field became known, was intended as a service 
to individual farmers based upon an analysis and comparison of the 
results of a group of operators. Farm accounting, already recog- 
nized, was encouraged, and farmers were persuaded to keep financial 
records throughout the years. Again the primary purpose was to 
make the individual farm more successful. 

Gradually the purpose of farm management studies began to 
broaden out, and, with the accumulation of data from many repre- 
sentative areas, a farm management service for agriculture in general 
became available. Extension specialists in farm economics were 
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then added, and the consideration of agriculture as an industry 
became an important undertaking. 

The shift in emphasis from the individual enterprise to the group 
or state interest is well illustrated by developments in the field of 
land economics. Applying the experience gained in farm manage- 
ment surveys a study of farming in a partially abandoned area was 
undertaken about 1924. Service to those remaining in this and other 
similar areas was an important objective of this and succeeding 
studies, but underlying the programme was a more important con- 
sideration — ^that of determining how such areas could be used to 
better advantage in the interests of the people of the State as a whole 
— ^and out of that work and some preliminary experimental activities 
of an earlier period, there emerged a State policy in which reforesta- 
tion and conservation came to supplant agriculture in those sections 
where farming could no longer be carried on to advantage. 

Research in marketing was, like farm management, first considered 
as a service to those co-operating, and, through the increased effici- 
ency thus encouraged, a means of increasing the returns to farmers. 
Included in this field of research at a later date were certain investiga- 
tions of wholesale fruit and vegetable markets. Here the objective 
was not so much a service to the individual, as it was a question of 
reorganization and the establishment of a new policy in the interests 
of producers, consumers, and the trade alike. A State policy with 
respect to public markets has since been established, based upon this 
and other activities. 

The technique evolved for the study of farm and market problems 
has also been used successfully in studying the farmer’s interest in 
taxation, rural credit, rural electrification, and public highways. Here, 
with a minimum of regimentation. State policies with far-reaching 
economic and social significance have emerged from simple begin- 
nings. 

In Canada a similar but somewhat slower development in agri- 
cultural economics has occurred. Activities in the Provinces preceded 
by more than a decade the work in the Dominion field. Little of the 
work undertaken in the Provinces had until quite recent years passed 
the stage of farm management surveys and farm cost studies. Land 
utilization and farm indebtedness surveys more recently undertaken 
reflect, in the main, emergency conditions but are also indicative of 
the trend towards a broader approach. 

In the Dominion Department of Agriculture, where an Agricul- 
tural Economics Branch was established in 1929, efforts were at first 
concentrated on the building up of basic information through the 
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conduct of farm management and marketing surveys. Within the 
past few years, however, research in taxation, credit, land settlement, 
public market administration, land utilization, and consumer demand 
indicate an effort to aid in the establishment of agricultural policies 
of the future. A foundation is now being laid for consideration of 
some of the questions of greater economic and social significance. 

Among those interested in these questions in America, surprise is 
sometimes expressed that more consideration is not given in Europe 
to the development of farm economics along lines experienced on 
tfiis continent. One even hears the statement occasionally that ‘there 
are no agricultural economists in Europe’. Such a statement, of 
course, is not true, but why should it be made ? The answer reflects 
a difference in development and viewpoint. The development of 
agriculture in the older coimtries passed through the stages, referred 
to earlier in this discussion, long before agricultural economists 
appeared on the scene. When the economist did finally appear, 
he found an established society. Instead of having to deal with the 
growing pains of youth, he found himself faced more fcequently 
with die infirmities of advancing age. When in the course of his 
professional duties he was called upon to prescribe or operate, his 
patient was a sick group, a dass, or the industry at large. Sodal 
maladjustments rather than individual economic problems were his 
concern. Land reform and the problem of how to feed a nation were 
matters of more importance than was the question of how to obtain 
maximum returns on an individual farm. What was best for the 
individual might not be best for society. Consideration of sodety, 
therefore, became the question of major concern. 

It must not be inferred that no consideration has been given to 
the sort of activity which characterized the early devdopment of 
agricultural economics in America and which appears also to have 
received most consideration by our New World competitors. Farm 
accounting had its beginmng in Switzerland before it was given 
much attention in America. In Great Britain, Denmark, Norway, and 
Czechoslovakia much progress has been made. The application of 
accounting to form management and business has in these and a few 
other countries also received attention. Even in this, however, one 
discovers that farm accounts in some of these countries are used as 
a barometer of agricultural conditions and the basis for national 
action when prices require adjusting or when tihie food supply of tihe 
nation is threatened. It is doubtful if any such use is made of such 
accounts in America. 

Many of the other activities familiar to agricultural economists in 
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North America are comparatively TinknoAvn in Europe. On the 
other hand, ‘agrarian policies’ or Agrarpolitik, to use the German 
terminology, has long been the subject of study. Agricultural 
policies, the condition of agriculture as an industry and its relation- 
ship to other industries, were the subject of much consideration in 
these countries before any similar concern was evident in America. 
In many of the countries of Europe to-day, one finds in the Ministries 
of Agriculture and other offices of the governments well-developed 
departments of economics where agrarian policies are the matters 
of primary consideration. 

In any consideration of this question it must be recognized that 
the activities of one country or continent are not unknown in 
another. It is impossible to state that ‘this’ or ‘that’ is being done 
‘here’ and not ‘there’. All that is intended in this reference is to 
suggest that in the Old World countries where agriculture reached 
maturity many years ago, questions of broader import — ^those of a 
social character affecting agriculture as an industry and its relation- 
ship to other industries or groups — ^received much earlier considera- 
tion than was the case in the New World countries. It must be 
apparent, however, that this difference is disappearing. The agri- 
culture of many of the newer countries has reached or is approaching, 
maturity. It is developing many of the aches and pains of advancing 
years. It is encountering new obstacles both internally and abroad. 
Producers themselves no longer thifik in terms only of their own 
farm operations. Agricultural scientists in every field, extension 
authorities, and those responsible for public policies are striving to 
meet the new conditions. It is to be expected, therefore, that farm 
economists will change their emphasis in the light of development 
and grasp new tools in their attack on the problem. 

The discussion up to this point has emphasized the changing 
character of agriculture. Comparisons have been made between 
different countries. It has been suggested that the complexities 
of modem agripulture have produced a group, class, or social 
concept absent in our pioneer and transitional stages of growth. 
This has been reflected in the changing character of agricultural 
services in many fields, including economics, and in the legislation 
enacted and policies adopted by governments. It seemed desirable 
to outline this development in order to provide a basis for the dis- 
cussion of some of the manifestations of ^s change that agricultural 
economists and those in administrative positions are called upon to 
deal with. In the rest of this paper a few of these questions will be 
introduced. 
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One of the questions of concetn, perhaps the principal one, is 
that of prices. In early pioneer periods this was not an important 
question. To-day, unfortunately, price is the principal determinant 
of well-being. Maladjustments in price relationships have become 
a major concern of governments. Witness the measures adopted in 
various countries — ^the control of exchange, the devaluation of 
currencies, the establishment of central banks, and similar under- 
takings including price fixing. 

It is now a recognized fact that in periods of declining prices those 
of agricultural products and of other raw materials decline most 
rapidly and reach lower levels than do the prices of most other 
things. When they reach such levels as they did a few years ago 
agriculture is paralysed, the standard of living is seriously aifected, 
social conditions become extremely acute, and the repercussions on 
society at large are a matter of major concern. 

It is not a mere coincidence that L. H. Bailey and others at the 
meeting of the American Economic Association in 1897, to which 
reference has already been made, asked, ‘Is there a distinct agricultu- 
ral question ?’ and then proceeded to discuss mortgage indebtedness, 
credit, the drift to cities, and other questions. Neither is it surprisiug 
that these and other similar questions came in for so much discussion 
in the early twenties and again in more recent years. To the generally 
increasmg interest in such matters the inequality of prices during 
such depression periods gave added impetus. Is there any doubt 
that for years to come governmental policies will be directed in ever- 
increasing degree towards ensuring price stability, without which in 
this commercial age there can be little social stability? 

Before the days of mechanization and before the scientist 
possible the present extension of agriculture into ‘one crop’ areas, 
farming was conducted in the more fertile regions where a variety 
of products could be produced and where most of the comparatively 
few necessities that must be purchased could be obtained from local 
craftsmen. This was the condition obtaining until the middle of the 
last century and later in some of the New World countries. 

Under such conditions, depressions and declining prices did not 
present the problem that such occurrences produce to-day. The 
depression following the Napoleonic Wars and tibose of later periods, 
serious though they were, did not bring fordi the efforts to alleviate 
agricultural disttess that mote recent disturbances have produced. 
Governments, under such circumstances, were not compelled to 
take action on behalf of farmers. The variety of products produced 
on the individual farm was, in most instances, such as to ensure the 
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femily living. Since all products did not decline with equal, rapidity 
there was usually something that could be sold or traded for the few 
things that must be purchased. Declining prices and depressions 
passed without serious effect upon agriculture, and in legislative 
bodies produced little more than discussion. 

The age of agricultural specialization has changed this picture. 
Industrial development, transportation, mechanization, and scientific 
achievement have expanded the agricultural frontier and changed 
the character of agriculture the world over. There are still general 
farming areas where a variety of products are grown and where, 
despite commercialization, farmers are still able to carry on with a 
minimum of assistance in times of economic distress. In most 
countries, however, specialization in agricultural production has 
attained some significance; in some the production of a single 
product, or group of closely related products, characterizes the type of 
farming in large areas. Wheat, cotton, coffee, wool, sugar, tea, dairy 
products, and tobacco are examples of such products, the production 
of which frequently dominates the economy of states and nations. 

When the prices of such products decline as they did during the 
post-War depression, and again during the period 1929-33, the 
situation becomes serious not only for the producers themselves but 
for those in secondary industries and in other occupations. Under 
the extreme conditions of the periods mentioned, large numbers of 
producers were virtually bankrupted, and the standard of living 
reduced to a very low point. Political unrest is a product of such 
conditions, and in some countries violence has taken command. 

WTiat should governments do under such circumstances ? Sound 
economics and rigid application of the doctrine of ‘the survival 
of the fittest’ suggest that the best thing to do is to let com- 
petition and the pky of economic forces run their course. In the 
end the inefficient producer will be eliminated, the unproductive 
land will go out of use, supply will be reduced, prices will rise, and 
favourable conditions will again be restored. But is the problem as 
simple as that when adversity of the type described strikes; and how 
long can a government remain inactive under such circumstances? 

Most post-event descriptions by economists of such activities have 
been critical; many at the time have opposed government interven- 
tion or assistance. Must we recognize a conflict between economic 
and sociological principles and forces in the analysis and treatment 
of such cases ? Can we justify government action as a ‘short run’ 
necessity, and if so, what are the ‘long run’ consequences? While 
admitting that certain kinds of activity are ill advised and likely to 
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prolong or increase the difficulty, can we justify the general prin- 
ciple of state intervention in the interests of groups of agricultural 
producers? 

Before even the process of pioneer settlement had reached its 
zenith in some countries, others were esperiendng the exodus of 
population from rural to urban centres. At first it was the com- 
petition of the New World that caused agricultural abandonment 
in the Old. Later, the areas first settled in the newer countries 
began to feel the competition of still more pioneer areas. Finally, 
improvements in agricultural technique and increased volume of 
foodstuffs resulted in a relative decline in rural population that ex- 
ceeded the increases due to settlement stiU in progress. Even in 
Canada, in Australia, in Northern Africa, and in other countries 
where lands are still available, and where transportation and other 
facilities have been developed to handle larger volumes of farm 
products, opposition to continued immigration and land settlement 
has been experienced. 

Assuming that economic conditions the world over approach their 
pre-depression status, that urban industries again resume production 
on a basis that will absorb the surplus labour that increasmg improve- 
ments in technology displace in agriculture, what should the agricul- 
tural policy of a coimtry like Canada be ? Should an attempt be made 
to prevent the urban-ward movement ? Should immigration be en- 
couraged and settlement assisted? Would the social conditions in 
rural areas be improved if there was closer settlement ? Should settle- 
ment be encouraged and volume of output increased in order that the 
nation’s physical plant and equipment may be used to greater advan- 
tage and costs reduced? Have we certain competitive advantages, 
including unoccupied areas, that justify a policy of agricultural expan- 
sion though other nations find it desirable to curtail production ? Or 
have we even in Canada, as some contend, a surplus agricultural 
population the removal of which is necessary if economic and social 
conditions are to be bettered? 

During the decade 1 921-31 the net rural exodus to urban centres 
was estimated to have been 408,000. With emigration to the United 
States all but eliminated and ‘assuming agriculture merely holds its 
own and other rural employment is not forthcoming, a rural surplus 
of 800,000 is quite within the realm of expectation during the next 
decade’.* It is understood that a similar condition exists in other 
countries. 

* Hutd, W. B. ‘Populatioii Movements in Canada, 1921-31.’ Proeeedmgs of th» 
Catiadiott Pohtieal Science Association, 1934. 
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Machinery contributes to increased agricultural eflficiency and 
thus to a reduction of population engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
The net ejffect of mechanization is probably beneficial, but the by- 
products result in some serious economic and social problems. 
Mechanization increases the size of farms, eliminates the small 
inefficient unit, and displaces the employed worker. That it may, 
in the aggregate and over a period of time, increase employ- 
ment, enlarge the output, lower the cost and raise the standard of 
living does not eliminate a very serious transitional unemployment 
problem. In a report presented to the Permanent Agricultural Com- 
mittee of the International Labour Office in February last. Dr. Lowry 
Nelson, of the University of Minnesota, states that mechanization of 
the wheat harvest has eliminated the need for 250,000 workers who 
formerly harvested this crop. In the Canadian West a similar develop- 
ment has caused the disappearance of the ‘harvester’s excursion’ that 
formerly took some 40,000 to the prairies every year and which ulti- 
mately led to much new settlement. In almost every field of agricul- 
tural production human labour is being replaced by mechanical 
power and other machinery. 

Have the social advantages of urban life so far outrun those of the 
country that the drift of population is determined by these attractions 
rather than by the pressure resulting from mechanization and im- 
proved technology ? Who has not heard of a shortage of agricxiltural 
labour in recent years while thousands of one-time farmers and farm 
wage-earners live on urban relief or eke out a precarious existence on 
a scanty urban income ? What is necessary in rural life to compensate 
for the city’s picture shows, schools, churches, shorter hours, electri- 
city, running water, recreational facilities, and general social advan- 
tages ? Is it possible or desirable to attempt a programme that will 
hold more of these people on farms ? 

The topic assigned us for discussion invites consideration of many 
other questions. We might deal with taxation and its social implica- 
tions, e.g. the question of whether or not the present basis of collecting 
government revenues recognizes the shift of many forms of taxable 
wealth from rural to urban centres with consequent multiplication 
of the tax burden on farm properties. We might consider transporta- 
tion problems, tariff questions, and other matters of economic and 
social significance, if time permitted. 

Some may feel that national policies should be given consideration. 
What should be said of Great Britain’s programme of regulated 
marketing, of controlled imports and bonused production; of the 
policy of die United States in restricting production and marketing 
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to conform with estimated demand; of Italy’s efforts to prevent large- 
scale migration to cities when modernization and improved social 
conditions in urban centres inspired by governmental programmes 
widen the gap between peasant and city dweller; of Germany’s 
regulated state with social equality sought by the fixing of wages, 
margins, and prices; of Canada’s endeavour to raise the status of 
agriculture through the promotion of trade agreements and the 
restoration of international trade ? These policies determine for good 
or ill the economic and social conditions for millions of producers. 
But any consideration of national policies and of what sort of a 
society we want brings us back ultimately to the questions discussed 
— ^price stabilization, the problems of areas of specialized production, 
surplus rural population, immigration and land settlement, the effects 
of mechanization and improved technology, the equalization of tax 
burdens, and others. With all these matters under consideration 
perhaps one may fittingly close an introductory paper with the 
observation that it is a far cry from the self-sufficient agriculture of a 
century ago to the highly commercialized industry typical of many 
countries to-day. 
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T his topic calls for discussion of social weU-being in the light 
of economic realities. The ultimate consideration is social wel- 
fare, but, since we are agricultural economists, we approach the 
subject of welfare from the field of economic facts and organization, 
and in respect to welfare are most directly concerned with the rural 
population. Nevertheless, this consideration of the topic assumes 
that all social phenomena are so complicated and so inextricably 
interrelated that the separation of phenomena implied by such words 
as ^economic’ and ^sociaP are valid only so long as they serve the 
expediencies of discussion and the limitations of language. Further- 
more, it is an evident fact that in the world in which we live the 
social welfare of the rural and urban populations cannot be wholly 
separated. It will, therefore, be seen that even an economic approach 
must be shaped by social factors that are not in themselves economic; 
and the consideration of rural social welfare cannot even momentarily 
ignore its involvement with urban or general social welfare. 

This discussion is not so much one of facts or statistics, with 
which we are all more or less familiar, but of meaning and value 
in terms of human life. It is a search for the clarification of under- 
lying issues and an attempt at a deeper understanding of them. This 
is difficult because if we stay on the surface we do not get much 
beyond naive phrases. If we probe deeply we are in danger of mis- 
understanding because of terminology, because of the difficulties in 
stating generalizations and concepts of value in terms that are readily 
understood. This is a time when all men in the field of agriculture, 
consciously or unconsciously, have in the back of their heads their 
own completely or incompletely thought-out system of social philo- 
sophy. They may not, like Plato, write it out; but it is there just 
the same. When we psychoanalyse ourselves we find our social 
philosophy is revealed in the form of our attitudes, our unconscious 
acceptance of folk-lore, our faiths and prejudices, our personal 
frames of reference, our approaches. Because of this we know 
how difficult it is in the social sciences to secure scientific, logical 
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objectivity. To what degree we form our ftamework of social and 
moral ideas and then use economic research to justify it is a question 
some outsider will have to answer. 

At the beginning I raise three major questions. They will not be 
answered fully, nor in one-two-three order, but they should serve 
to point the irection of this paper. 

1. What are desirable goals or ends in farming or in society as 
a whole, and how do we know that they are desirable? 

2. Whataresomeof thepresent broad trends in world agriculture, 
and where are they leading in relation to the rest of society ? 

3. Can the present social, economic, and political trends be har- 
monized with definite and scientific welfare objectives ? 

The agriculture of the western world of to-day may be divided 
into two predominant types or patterns. The first of these may be 
called self-sufficient farming; the second is commercial farming. 
Europeans would speak of the former as peasant-type farming. It 
is of course understood that other points of view would employ 
criteria upon the basis of which agriculture could be classified very 
differently, and with equal validity. It is also recognized that there are 
innumerable degrees and kinds both of self-sufficient and commercial 
farming, and that differentiations could be almost infinitely refined. 
Nevertheless, the fundamentel distinction between these two types of 
farming is clear, and consideration of to-day’s topic must inevitably 
give primary attention to the differing social-economic patterns that 
are involved, their implications as to the test of society, and their 
relationship to differing welfare goals that might be agreed upon. 

It is pertinent to begin with some observations concerning the 
two agricultural patterns. Self-sufficient or peasant-type farming is 
an inheritance from an age of relatively simple technology and 
economic organization. It not only fitted that earlier age; it was 
both a product and an integral part of it. Yet in point of numbers 
of people engaged or of volume of production, its present world 
importance is greater than that of commercial farming. In 1929 
approximately one-half of aU American farms received only ii per 
cent, of the total cash income from aU agricultural production, and 
II per cent, of the total number of frrms received about one-half of 
the total cash income.* Subsistence farming is not, however, a 
phenomenon explainable exclusively in economic language. Botih 

* L. H. Bean, ‘The Margin of Economic Security for Farm Families’, in Annals of 
American Academy of ’Political and Social Science (March 1938); also, O. E. Baker, A 
Graphic Summary of the Number, Size, and Type of Farm, and Value of Products (U.S. Dept. 
Agtifc, Miscellaneous Publication No. 266, Oct. 1937), p. 68, 
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economic and non-economic aspects ate inextricably entangled. In 
some cases economic e:^ediencies shape cultural development; in 
other cases economic habits form on the basis of institutions of a 
non-economic character. In the whole of it taken together there is 
an integration that has induced men immemorially to speak of 
farming as not just an employment but as a way of Hfe. 

Farmers operating in the pattern of self-sufficient agriculture seek 
their satisfactions and the fulfilment of their wants largely through 
their own or their village economy. Their economy is not primarily 
one of cash and exchange. Inseparably bound up with the economic 
realities of self-sufficient farming, though not correctly classifiable 
either as ‘result’ or as ‘cause’, is a pattern of Hfe whose virtues have 
for ever appealed to philosophic reflection. ‘Speak to the earth and 
it shall teach thee,’ said Job. In the same tone the noble Virgil 
sang, in his second George, ‘O more than happy coimtryman, if only 
he knew his good fortune’. 

Comparative independence of the market and of the outside world 
has inculcated in farmers of this type a spirit of sturdy independence 
and courageous self-reliance. Their struggles and their contacts 
were more with nature than with the world of men. They fed and 
housed and clothed themselves largely with the products of their 
own labour, and they tended in this simple sort of economy to 
expect gain only as nature might reward Aeir industry and thrift. 
They were generally secure from the temptation, so common in 
a more compHcated economy, to get profit out of unproductive 
effort. Father and son worked together in the field, and mother 
and daughter about the household; parenthood meant common 
occupations, constant companionship, and day-by-day home-given 
education. Work was long and hard, but it held satisfactions that 
were primordial and complete, for 

‘the blue-flowering field of flax or the crowded sheep in the fold would 
dothe the family through the next year, and the grain that yellowed in 
July and the bull calf browsing in the pasture would give bread and 
meat in the cold winter months. The procession of the seasons meant 
ploughing, seeding, weeding, harvesting; but it also meant feeling the 
tingle of rain on the cheek, knowing the secret of where the lark had 
nested, and seeing the sun rise red out of December dawn. Recreations 
and social customs were shaped in the pattern. Consider the Harvest 
Home, the husking bee, the quilting bee, or the custom of the bride going 
to her new home perched on the ox that drew the bridegroom’s plough. 
Their language, their religion, theic standards of conduct and their moral 
axioms hewed to the line.’ 
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They have for ever distrusted the city and all it stood for, and 
bestowed their highest moral approval upon the simple things and 
simple customs famiUar to their way of life. 

But the world is changing. Under the impact of science and 
technology institutions are being altered more rapidly probably than 
ever before. Agricultiure has felt profoundly the influence of the 
new commercial age, and its most perfect response to the new world 
of technology, of economic specialization and interdependence is 
the completely commercialized, fully mechanized, highly specialized 
farm operated as a business and with no standards except market 
efficiency. In its extreme forms exclusive susceptibility to economic 
and technological trends has led to such phenomena as suit-case 
farming. This suit-case farmer sees his land for only a few weeks 
out of the year. In some of the southern Great Plains regions he 
comes out late in the summer just in time to hurry his tractors into 
the single combined operation of ploughing, harrowing, and seeding 
the winter wheat, and then is gone before the dust clears from his 
gang. The following June he rushes out from town again, picks up 
a few itinerant hands, greases the tractors, sets the combines going, 
and is quickly gone once more. His farmer’s thoughts are directed 
largely to counting costs, cutting expenses, watching the market, 
and wondering when to xmload. He may operate a garage, a store, 
or a restaurant through most of the year; or if he is lucky he may 
live the whole year on the profit from his single crop. He has few 
or no buildings on his land, his home and family are in the city, 
and he is therefore inclined to oppose taxation for schools, roads, 
and other public improvements in the locality where his agricultural 
business is located. 

Here, in deliberate extremes, are the pictures of the self-sufficient 
and the wholly commercialized farms. Admittedly there are rela- 
tively few farms to-day that are completely true to either pattern. 
The fully mechanized and wholly commercialized farm of to-day 
represents complete surrender to economic and technological forces. 
The self-sufficient farms that stiU remain represent the continuing 
persistence of social forces that are essentially non-economic and 
non-technological. 

There are probably very few agricultural economists who would 
advocate a policy calculated to develop either of the extremes. To 
submit promptly and entirely to the forces of economic and techno- 
logical efficiency is essentially to adopt wholly a creed of economic 
determinism, and amounts to establishing moral values and social 
welfare wholly upon an economic basis. On the other hand, to 
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cling stubbornly to the ideal of the extreme forms of subsistence 
farming is to deny that the world has changed, constitutes social 
conservatism in an exaggerated form, and amounts to rearing a 
moral code upon the foundations of Golden Age nostalgia. The 
agricultural economists attending this Conference wHl for the most 
part take positions which represent various compromises between 
the two extremes. The differing positions they take will depend 
largely upon their standards of moral value and their concepts of 
social welfare. The question, in other words, resolves itself into 
a question in social philosophy. 

Concepts of social welfare have until recently tended to be very 
vague. Definitions of economics have frequently declared or implied 
that welfare was the goal or the criterion of economic thought, 
but the meaning of the term welfare was left open to shifting and 
varying interpretations. There are, however, trends in con- 
temporary thought and action that give the term specific content. 
Upon the basis of the findings of the biological sciences it is now 
possible to establish some minimum goals of economic and social 
welfare. 

Physicians working in the field of social medicine can agree 
reasonably well upon certain health standards, and upon the bio- 
logical means of attaining them. Nutrition experts can set up fairly 
definite standards of food requisite to carry on life processes naturally 
and well. Psychologists and physiologists, although they disagree 
among themselves over many details, are none the less able to agree 
pretty well upon some specific principles relating to such matters 
as recreation, fatigue, and certain causes of individual maladjust- 
ments. Educators will agree pretty well upon minimum standards 
in education. Sociologists know the conditions that affect the inci- 
dence of such phenomena as insanity, crime, and suicide. 

These provide materials upon which minimum standards of physi- 
cal welfare may be scientifically established. It is a point of departure 
that has great potentialities. Studies like those of Dr. Ha2;el K. 
Stiebeling and of Dr. Mordecai Eizekiel are likely to eventuate in 
new kinds of economic action and realities. Dr. Stiebeling has com- 
pared estimates of average diets with physiologically satisfactory 
diets.^ Dr. F. F. Elliott, Dr. O. E. Baker, and others have made 

* Diets at Four Levels of Nutritive Content and Cost, U.S.D.A. Cifcular No. 296; 
also, ‘A Dietaty Goal for Agriculture’, in The Agricultural Situation, xxi. 12 (Dec. i, 
1957), 18-20. Mention should be made also of the Nutrition Problem Studies made 
under the auspices of the League of Nations, summarized in Nutrition — Final R^ort 
of the Mixed Committee of the League of Nations on the Relation of Nutrition to Health, 
Agriculture, and Economic Poli^ (Geneva, 1937). 
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tentative estimates of the amount of land that -would be requited 
to meet such standards.* Dr. Ezekiel translated desirable family- 
budgets into requirements for adequate national consumption, and 
production data into potential national production. On this basis 
he demonstrated that the nation has the resources and the techniques 
to provide a satisfactory standard of living for all our people, with- 
out redistributing the incomes of the well-to-do.* The studies made 
by the Brookings Institution of America’s Capacity to Produce and of 
America’s Capacity to Consume ptavide provocative material for those 
who approach the subject of social welfare from the point of view 
of specific minim um standards of welfare. It has been possible in 
the past in speaking of welfare to take refuge in fine-sounding but 
vague and meaningless phrases. To-day it is possible to say with 
reasonable assurance, ‘Here are the definite minimum requirements 
of food, clothing, housing, schooling, medical facilities, recreation, 
&c. Here are the facts as to the amount of these minimum require- 
ments that we actually attain. Here are reasonably accurate estimates 
concerning the amount of these goods that we are fully capable of 
producing -within the limits of our present resources, technology, 
and organization.’ 

Two very significant generalizations always develop from the 
joint consideration of such data. First, comparatively low minimum 
standards of living would require a great increase both in general 
production and in the purchasing power of the lower income 
groups. Second, minimum goals of social welfare including physi- 
cal, recreational, and cultural standards would not only necessitate 
increased production, but would involve far-reaching inner ad- 
justments in agriculture and industry. It is diflficult to foresee the 
effect of such information upon economic theory, but it is not hard 
to predict that widening popular interest in such facts and in this 
point of view is bound to have a profound influence upon action 
policies. 

For the present there must be much vagueness concerning man ’s 
cultural, artistic, religious, and philosophic needs. Nevertheless the 
biological and social sciences are making progress in this direction, 
especially in the relationships they are constantly discovering be- 
tween psychic and apparently ihtangible phenomena on the one 


* F. F. Elliott, Consumption Habits and 'Production Programs^ an address before the 
Farm Family Living Section of the National Outlook Conference, Washington, D,C., 
Oct. 50, 1934. Mimeographed by the Extension Service of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

* %2^joo Per Year— From Scarcity to Abundance (Harcourt Bruce, N.Y., 1936). 
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hand, and very real and measntable phenomena on the other. There 
is in the process of making a new and integrated science of man. 
Anthropology was the first science to develop certain very signi- 
ficant new points of view and techniques. In the first place, the 
study of primitive civilizations and peoples concerning whom there 
was little previous knowledge and comparatively few prejudices 
compelled anthropologists to study certain kinds of everyday pheno- 
mena which have deep significance yet which in a familiar environ- 
ment are commonly ignored; and, with no interest involved, it was 
relatively easy to be objective about them. Secondly, because the 
obvious kind of social data was frequently rare or difi&cult to obtain, 
they were driven by necessity to examiae the pertinent data gathered 
by other scientific disciplines, and to consider and integrate as 
much as possible all of the aspects of a culture. If you examine 
a good work in cultural anthropology, you will find that it makes 
good use of material from aU the sciences rangiag from geology to 
psychology. 

The new science of man is essentially an extension of the methods 
and the point of view of anthropology — ^more specifically, of cultural 
anthropology. It is still too young to speak with authority. Yet its 
findings already have a discernible direction, and the tendency of 
the findings is very pertinent to the present discussion. It is clearly 
demonstrable that the variety of types of culture, past and present, 
is not only very great but also illustrates amazing diiferentiation; it 
is theoretically indicated that the variety might be infinite. Com- 
parative study of various cultures discloses a strong universal 
tendency for various traits within a culture, whether indigenous or 
borrowed, to be integrated and harmonized. Institutions once estab- 
lished have great powers of persistence, even long after their original 
functions have ended and been forgotten. Out-worn but persisting 
institutions can cause severe social maladjustments. Such institu- 
tions can generally be slowly diverted to serve new ends — even 
ends wholly contradictory to their original function — ^more easily 
than they can be flatly eliminated. It is especially to be noted 
that so-called human nature and standards of moral judgement, 
like other culture traits, harmonize with the cultures in which 
they occur, and over a period of time change just as their respective 
cultures do. 

It is reasonable to expect that within this generation the new 
science of rn au will be able to describe certain desirable cultural 
goals with realistic precision. When it does, social or economic 
planning can be established on a scientific base. It cannot do that 
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as yet, but it can with some assurance propose the following prin- 
ciples to influence the establishment of social welfare standards: 

1. Orthodoxies of aU sorts tend to be rationalizations after the 
fact. 

2. Social patterns and ideologies, and so-called human nature, are 
almost infinitely variable. These things vary with the environ- 
ment, and at the same time are part of the environment. 
Environment may change man, man may change his environ- 
ment. 

3. If new functions are introduced into a culture, they can 
generally be performed more smoothly by an established in- 
stitution than by a new one. 

4. The established traits of mature cultures are so integrated, and 
at file same time new social forces and institutional pressures 
are generally so many-sided and involved, that a policy of 
following trends of technological and economic efficiency 
exclusively would at least generally bring about an infinite 
series of social maladjustments, and would probably be self- 
defeating for that reason. 

We have now prepared the ground for a return to the primary 
problem, which is : What sort of compromise between the extremes 
of self-sufficient and fully commercialized farming would be most 
conducive to the rural and general social welfare ? 

Although specific minimum standards of social welfare have not 
yet been worked out in full detail, and above all have not been 
integrated, we already know enough to be sure that the attainment 
for the whole population of the very minimum requisite to carry 
on life processes normally and well would necessitate increased pro- 
duction both of industrial and agricultural goods. There must, 
therefore, be no backward steps technologically. The general move- 
ment must be in the direction of increased production and efficiency. 

On the other hand, wholesale and unconsidered adoption of mere 
technological efficiency cannot solve our problems. This would 
aggravate institutional conflicts, and would destroy abruptly the 
social stability and moral values that ding to the pattern of general 
farm life. We cannot in the first place wisdy pursue economic ends 
that interfere with the spiritual and artistic cravings of homo sapiens. 
It is as true to-day as in Biblical times that man does not live by 
bread alone; and the Persian philosopher who said that with two 
coins he would spend one for bread and one for hyacinths spoke 
a universal truth. In the second place, we now have an effident 
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technology that we cannot fully esploit because it has developed 
faster than man and his institutions could adapt themselves to it. 
The ultimate blame for the most disturbiug maladjustments and 
confusion of men to-day can be laid with certainty upon the haste 
with which a commercial age precipitated modern technology upon 
social institutions rooted deeply in the long agrarian past. It is a 
secret to no one that we cannot now employ for purposes of social 
welfare all the technology we already have, and the reason for it is 
that society is not in adjustment with that technology. 

Men have already to a large extent altered their desires to a degree 
where they crave the goods and services that modem technology, 
properly functioning, can supply. City people want crisp-head let- 
tuce the year around, and distant fruits for salads, and certified milk 
each morning from farms two hundred miles away. Country people 
want automobiles, and daily papers, and electric lights, and central- 
heating plants burning coal from far-off mines. But they still cling 
to institutions and ideas which in their present form are incom- 
patible with the social implications of the technology needed to 
supply these things. Man and his institutions change constantly, but 
they change very slowly. The problem resolves itself therefore into 
a matter of finding means whereby technology and the new institu- 
tions that technology has imposed may be adjusted better to the 
present nature and institutions of man. 

Ten years ago I believed that ultimately technology would put 
the individual family farm at such a disadvantage that we should be 
led into some sort of industrially organized agriculture. I do not 
believe to-day that the trend in the United States is in that direction. 
It has turned out that the family-sized farm is capable of great 
engineering efficiency, and specialized plant and animal breeding can 
be performed by experts and the benefits of their efficiency widely 
disseminated, llie small rubber-tired tractor, for instance, is making 
almost a revolution on American farms. It is light, susceptible to 
mass production at low cost, and, because of its rubber tires, very 
flexible. This highly efficient power unit fits admirably into the 
engineering pattern of the family-sized farm. Its cost is not incon- 
sistent wil±L the income from such farms, and manufacturers are 
making other implements which complement it admirably. In addi- 
tion to this, the improvement in roads and the almost universal use 
of the automobile, the national programme of rural electrification, 
the advent of the radio, the development of consolidated schools 
with buses to pick up the children have lessened considerably the 
so-called isolation of the farm family. These descriptive generalities 

£ 
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may not apply to exceptional types of farming. The big cotton 
plantation, specialized ftuit and vegetable farms, and other types 
that require comparatively large amounts of labour per unit of land, 
may not fit into the general picture. And there may be technological 
developments in the future that will alter the situation greatly. On 
the whole, however, there is no present cause for assuming that in 
the U,S.A. family-type farming must be abandoned in order to 
attain new goals either of social welfare or economic advantage. 
The great advantage of this is that it avoids the aggravation of the 
unemployment problem in the cities, and the far-reaching adjust- 
ments in urban economic organization, that a development of in- 
dustrially organized agriculture would entail. 

It seems, therefore, that technology is already beginning to adapt 
itself to the customs and social needs of man in at least some cases. 
Admittedly, however, there is still a large proportion of the farm 
population that present adaptations and extensions of technology 
cannot benefit. There are millions of farm people living at a very 
low standard. Because their land is poor, or because they do not 
have enough land, or because of inaccessibility, or for lack of capital, 
they cannot avail themselves of all of the material advantages of an 
industrial civilization. Instead, their natural ability to compete is 
reduced by the technological advantages of others, and they suffer 
doubly from the social maladjustments and the psychological con- 
fusion of this age. 

There should be a thorough and deliberate search for means by 
which technological advantages could be extended to the under- 
privileged farm group without bringing about an abrupt change in 
the social pattern. There surely must be established institutions and 
folk-ways that can serve new purposes. The task is to find these 
and to accommodate modem innovation to them. It is possible, for 
instance, that in America such old institutions of neighbourhood 
co-operation as the threshing-ring, with only a Httle encouragement 
and direction, could evolve into a farm machinery co-operative, and 
thus bring in technological improvement upon the social basis of 
familiar institutions, and among groups that lack the means other- 
wise to secure it. There should be more experimental projects 
dealing with a unified community, such as the Dartington Hall 
project sponsored and directed by our President and his wife, Mr. 
and Mrs. L. K. Elmhirst. Several of the projects of the Farm 
Security Administration of the U.S. Department of Agriculture are 
in a sense experimental, as they relate to the under-privileged, the 
landless tenants, and rural industrial communities. 
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I have a great deal of feith in the potentialities of rural industrial 
communities. Many factors of a purely economic nature in my 
country have, in certain industries, reversed the previous trend 
towards concentration of industry. Among these factors have been 
the increase in cheap transportation and the spectacularly high land 
values in congested areas. In the case of many industries no positive 
economic advantage is gained by concentration. We should take 
advantage of this fact. Human values, social stability, and general 
social welfare would be greatly advanced if industry could be so 
dispersed that industrial workers could live upon small tracts of land 
sufficient in siae to permit a small orchard and garden, and perhaps 
a few animals and poultry. This would provide contact with nature 
and growing things, and avoid the obvious ills of congested urban 
residential areas. The proper development of rural industrial com- 
munities could be made to absorb all the imemployed urban workers 
and aU the submarginal farm population. Rural industrial com- 
munities would tend to narrow the gulf between the farmer and the 
industrial worker, and should help to develop the feeling of mutual 
rmderstanding and interest and common brotherhood that men in 
society eternally crave. 

In certain countries and areas where self-sufficient or peasant-type 
farming is very deeply rooted, an evolution is already taking place 
that may indicate what its own pecuHar adjustment to the new world 
will be. This evolution is characterized by the development of con- 
sumers’ and producers’ co-operatives, by measures designed to safe- 
guard operator-ownership of small farms, and by a re-orientation of 
old skills and handicrafts. Over-population is probably the greatest 
single difficulty to be overcome in following this line of evolution. 
This sort of solution of the problem of adjustment has some techno- 
logical disadvantages. On the other hand, it accords very well with 
the self-containment that the trend of modem nationalism involves. 
It releases agriculture from the complete dependence upon the 
troubled outside world to which commercial agriculture is helplessly 
tied. And most important of all, it absolves agriculture from abrupt 
social dislocations and preserves agrarian social values that fully 
commercialized agriculture destroys. 

There are hundreds of thousands of farmers in the United States 
of America to-day for whom there can be no realistic hope in the 
near future of rising above the economic level of subsistence agri- 
culture. It is an evident fact that many of these do not at present 
at tain the highest standard of living that is possible with the re- 
sources at thek command and under the existing ckcumstances and 
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institutions. They lack many comforts and conveniences that they 
would welcome and which they could procure or make for them- 
selves if they had a little training in the old skills and handicrafts. 
Cultural and artistic values will be attained by encouragement of all 
of the rural arts, including those that do not seem to contribute to 
economic ends. Spiritual as well as physical needs must be con- 
sidered. Relatively little effort and cost in this direction would 
result in a higher standard of living and in an easing of the present 
social tensions within this group. 

Any general solution of present difficulties and any general attain- 
ment of higher standards of rural and general welfare must be sought 
with full awareness that this is an age of vast institutional conflicts, 
greater in scope perhaps than any since the sixteenth century. The 
condition of the world to-day, brought about essentially by the impact 
of science and technology, is one of institutional and psychological 
confusion. 

There are ever3rw'here in the world to-day violent conflicts be- 
tween old traditions and new realities. An increased desire for 
novelty and experiment in some cases lives side by side with groups 
and institutions that are driven to bitter intolerance by the threat 
of rising interests and institutional innovations. Many of the old 
thin gs that seemed eternal are gone; many of the old principles that 
seemed universal and everlasting are shattered. M ankin d clings to 
the dearest of the old faiths and adopts the most glaring of the new 
realities. But the world has changed too fast, and men are some- 
times confused. They cannot feel sure in their loyalties, for the 
world seems to them a morass of altering standards, and they grasp 
desperately for the most contradictory ideals. Tradition, custom, 
and folk-lore clash headlong with attempts at rational solutions of 
our problems. This is a general condition of the whole modem 
world, and it affects agriculture as it affects everything else. No 
economic or social problems can be solved if the ideological and 
political factors are not taken into full account. 

The political-economic trend of the age is for governments to assume 
increasing responsibility for the promotion of the economic and the 
social welfare of fheir citizens. The action of groups or organiza- 
tions for the attainment of social ends to an appreciable extent is 
replacing the action of the individual. It seems the tendency for 
them to begin as private or pressure groups and for their functions 
ultimately either to be taken over or to be regulated by the State. 
Whether we like it or not is beside the point; the fact remains. 
Furthermore, there is every indication that the present trend is 
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towards still greater political direction of social and economic 
policies. Every government has some Ijind of positive programme 
to-day for rural and agricultural betterment. These programmes 
relate directly both to income and to institutions. Popular demands 
and general circumstances indicate that these programmes will be 
extended in the future rather than curtailed. 

As a corollary of this trend, there is a well-de fin ed search for 
formulas upon which effective policies and programmes of agri- 
cultural adjustment and farm income may be developed. These 
formulas must tend to adjudicate or conciliate the opposed interests 
that might arise between agricultural and non-agricultural groups 
within nations. 

Two other facts or trends are worth noting. There is a very 
definite upward push of low-income groups, both agricultural and 
industrial. And there appears to be a tendency to replace the former 
ideal of technological progress with a new ideal of economic 
security. These are subsidiaries of the trend towards governmental 
assumption of economic and social responsibility. 

The present condition and the present trends involve the un- 
avoidable implication of social planning. This is really no longer 
a debatable subject. It is a feet. Positive social planning with social 
welfare objectives is now being carried on in varying degrees in all 
countries, both democratic and totalitarian. I believe that social 
planning, even of an extensive nature, is possible within the frame- 
work of genuine democracy. 

Planning in a democracy involves planning upon aU the different 
levels of government. The policies upon which planning is based 
must of necessity be approved by a substantial majority of the 
citizens. In a democracy we still have much to learn in the way of 
devising new institutions and new mechanisms for making planning 
a product of the democratic process. There must be an extended 
and broadened educational system that will improve the ability of 
the citizenry to take part in the process of policy-making. This con- 
stitutes a challenge to all educators to teach less dogma and to 
cultivate greater tolerance of new ideas. It is also a specific challenge 
to agricultural educators to devote proportionately less attention to 
technical studies, and to give proportionately more attention to the 
social sciences and the humanities in order t^t the new generations 
of farmers may have a broader understanding of man and of society. 
The experiments in agricultural education now being imdertaken 
by the University of Florida are of great significance, and deserve 
world-wide attention. 
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One of the best devices developed thus far for social planning 
upon a democratic basis is the old and simple expedient of pro- 
viding legislators and administrators with technical advisors. The 
legislators and the elected administrators are responsive to the demo- 
cratic will, and the experts advise on methods. When the experts 
come to have their technical equipment more firmly established in 
an integrated science of man, this combination will serve very well. 

The reaUy greatest hope for the development of effective planning 
and for the solution of our basic problems lies in the development 
of this science of man. With that development there will be 
scientists properly fitted to advise upon political and social pro- 
cedure. Economics will both contribute to and profit from the 
development of the new science of man. It will take its profit in 
the form of a realignment of its own discipline in the light of what 
the other sciences can discover concerning the nature of man and 
of the world in which economic forces operate. It wiU contribute 
by solving technical problems which will be attacked from the point 
of departure of this new orientation. Economists will no longer be 
isolated practitioners of an isolated science, but will function as 
members of an integrated scientific team. 

I have contrasted the two patterns of culture in which the farming 
of the world is carried on to-day. History is a succession of cultures, 
of patterns of ideas, of institutions that grow out of them, of con- 
scious or implied goals of mankind. In the past they have evolved 
and changed, and they will continue to do so. The commercial 
pattern is young. The peasant pattern is old. From certain points 
of view they seem to be going in different directions and striking 
out on different roads. 

Commercial agriculture is the product of science and agricultural 
technology, both in the realm of mechanics and germ plasm. It has 
resulted in great efficiency and great increase in the products which 
the farmer has to exchange in a money economy for goods and 
services produced somewhere else. It is a natural part of the com- 
plex commercial economy of this civilization. It is a culture the 
same as feudalism was a culture or any of the distinct civilizations 
of the past were cultures. Commercial farming of to-day is sick. It 
is part of a sick commercial civilization. As the years have gone by 
the commercial civilization has grown more and more complicated. 
Owing to nationalism and the prospects of war and other causes, it 
is ceasing to be a self-adjusting economy, and men are turning to 
the political state to keep its parts in adjustment. 

Some of the great anthropologists of to-day have scepticism about 
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the increasing complexity of our culture. In the past there have 
been cultures which have been too complex for man to control and 
to operate. Is our culture heading that way? As a part of this 
growing complexity I think there has been an over-balance of the 
material side of life with a consequent loss of the cultural, aesthetic, 
philosophic, and religious side. It may be that this is producing an 
environment which is foreign to the full nature of man and that 
farm people are adversely affected. 

The peasant culture is old. It is easier to adjust because the 
amoxmt of exchange is small. The size of the holding does not per- 
mit mechamcal advantage even though there may be improvement 
in plants and animals. Since the farm is small and the volume for 
exchange is relatively small, there must be many things in the grow- 
ing standards of welfare which science is making that the peasant 
cannot have. While there was and is much in the way of security, 
culture, and religious life in peasant farming, it also has its illness, 
which is over-population. When outlets for surplus population 
either through migration to undeveloped countries or to city in- 
dustry is cut off, then peasant agriculture begins to suffer from over- 
population. It therefore turns out that both commercial farming 
and peasant farming are in trouble, and the prospects ahead are none 
too good. 

Science and technology are producing a new culture in the world, 
a new environment for mankind, for agriculture, and therefore for 
the farm family. This new culture will eventually be much different 
from commercial farming with its present trends and peasant farming 
with its present trends. Science and technology will give plenty of 
high-quality agricultural products to be exchanged, and will provide 
increased quantities of industrial products for rural people. Farming 
will be balanced with nature so that the soil resources are stabilized. 

By conscious, enlightened attempts to adjust technology to man 
and his institutions, social and cultural values will be retained, and 
many serious dislocations will be avoided. The same anthropolo- 
gists who questioned the present trend towards complexity think 
that the environment in agriculture comes the nearest to being the 
kind of environment which is adapted to the expression of the full 
nature of man. On the cultural side I hope there will be great 
developments in rural art, literature, religion, and philosophy. 

When viewed in the light of these troubled times, farm relief 
measures, agricultural policies, and means of agricultural ameliora- 
tion are merely symptoms that the cultural pattern of farming is 
slowly adjusting itself to a new world. We can be hopeful because 
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adjustment is taVing place. The stresses and strains are being 
equalized little by little and year by year. It would be unfortunate 
if society were so rigid that it was static in its external structure and 
processes at a time when so much was going on below the surface. 
The direction and the speed of this adjustment will depend upon 
a number of things. Education of certain t^ppes will facilitate and 
make the adjustment earlier. Education of other types will make it 
more rigid and difficult. To go through these conscious adjust- 
ments, agriculture wiU have to depend not only upon the separate 
social sciences, but upon the whole of the science of man. It must 
develop its art, its cultural and reUgious side, and, above all, a philo- 
sophy of agriculture which is consistent with and interpretative of 
both the scientific and spiritual aspects of farm life. 

DISCUSSION 

Konrad Meotr, University of Berlin, Germany. 

In compliance with the kind request of the President to speak on 
this subject after hearing the very interesting papers of the first two 
speakers, I would like to outline in brief some social implications 
of economic progress that concern us in Germany. I will also point 
to some guiding principles that are significant for the scientific and 
practical solution of the social problem and, therefore, merit the 
attention of this Conference. 

What we call economic process and modem agriculture are typical 
offspring of the era of Hberalistic economy. No previous era had 
so revolutionized economic life or had led to such unprecedented 
liberation of technological and economic progress. Thanks to 
the efforts of science, technology, and economy, the development of 
agricultural production shows in aU civilized countries an unparal- 
leled success. In Germany, for instance, the agricultural output per 
capita of agricultural population was almost doubled in the last fifty 
years. And even after the War this increase continued in spite of 
all retarding factors and in spite of the loss of important agricultural 
areas by the Treaty of Versailles. 

But surely nowhere was this unprecedented development without 
serious social implications. Above all, this era gave us deep iusight 
into the fundamental social requirements concerned in the healthy 
development and persistence of a nation and taught us to assess the 
importance of agriculture to the nation and the State not exclusively 
on economic groxmds. In this respect particularly the era now 
passing will always be a valuable lesson. 
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Witiiout aiming at comprehensive treatment of the subject and 
vdthout dealing in full detail with all causes, I will point to four 
respects in which some facts prove to us in Germany to be very 
clearly social implications of the economic progress of modem 
agriculture and, seen from die viewpoint of the whole State and 
nation, to be of decisive importance. Together they form a complex 
of social problems and relations and, at the same time, characterize 
the present situation of the rural population. 

I. The proportion of the rural population to the whole population 
is continually declining. For instance, in Germany the ratio of rural 
to urban population has been completely reversed in the course of 
recent decades, and the rural population has literally become a social 
minority. In the struggle for existence on the part of agriculture, 
this phenomenon naturally represents an accentuating factor, for 
the increase of the urban masses, which must be fed by agriculture, 
undoubtedly contributes to the exercise of growing pressure in the 
direction of more rationalized organization of farm operations and 
of continual increase of soil utilization by technical means. 

This evolution, with a large-scale development of the industries 
on the other side of the picture, nevertheless holds out a considerable 
menace to the social stmcture of the State as soon as accelerated 
industrialization shifts the economic centre of gravity out of the 
boundaries of the State and as soon as the social and vocational 
changes due to industrialization not only drain the normal surplus 
of population off the cotmtry-side, but also make inroads into the 
very substance of the rural population. It is too often overlooked 
that not only does the proportion of the agriculturally employed 
population decrease, but also the small rural industries and rural 
handicrafts decline. And thereby the source of the flow of skilled 
workers to the industries is undermined. If to-day we have a pro- 
nounced lack of skilled workers, it is to no small extent a conse- 
quence of the fact that we have relatively too small a peasant 
population. Overgreat industrialization at the expense of agriculture 
in the scheme of international division of labour can, it is true, be 
justified in theory, if there is a guarantee of permanent world peace 
and if it presents no menace to the social pattern. But the history 
of the nineteenth century has belied this theory, and the experience 
of the past two decades is not encouraging. 

In theory the further question might well be debated: What 
minimu m share should be granted to agriculture in our highly 
developed industrial-urban civilization under the assumption of con- 
tinually increasing progress ? There almost seems to be a biological 
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kw according to which the share of agriculture may be the lower, 
the higher the general standard of living. It is particularly attractive 
to follow this line of thought if we are convinced that there are no 
limits to technological and mechanical advance. But if we fully 
tliifilr out this idea, we must clearly perceive that in such case the 
dty and the whole urban development must be fundamentally re- 
organized and that the city must fulfil the countryside’s vital func- 
tions, particukrly the regeneration of the nation. I would not like 
to affirm that this would be permanently possible. 

2. The second implication applies to Ae system of tenure and 
kbour. The implications concerning the system of tenure cannot be 
so clearly traced to economic progress. It must be borne in mind that 
almost everywhere the development of the present forms of owner- 
ship has been influenced by State and legal actions, by historical 
factors, and physical conditions, so that here the free pky of economic 
forces cannot be studied in the abstract. The German system of 
tenure is primarily the result of historical factors and is the outcome 
of the Hberal agrarian reform of the nineteenth century. 

But I think it can be perceived that, regarded purely numerically, 
the typical size-groups of the family farm have grown, a tendency 
which may be recognized in most other countries besides Germany. 
The most clearly apparent fact is that, in contradiction to the Marxist 
doctrine, the kw of concentration in the sense of complete domina- 
tion of the large-scale enterprise does not hold good in agriculture, 
and that since the nineties a decrease in the number of large farms 
and an increase in the medium-sized peasant farms is distinctly 
noticeable. 

The characteristic feature of German agriculture, namely, that 
almost 90 per cent, is based on independent individual enterprises, 
has been maintained until now in the general line of development. 
But it must be noted that this is only true if we do not regard the 
debt liabilities from the middle of the nineteenth century onwards as 
a loss of independence and of the owner’s rights of free ^sposal. The 
tenant system, so extremely prominent in the English system of 
tenure, has never really taken root in Germany. 

But the greatest implications brought about by the economy and 
technology of modem agriculture lie in the field of farming ^sterns 
zsidilahour systems. Here exist all the grave problems which we witness 
in the dissolution of the old traditional community forms of village 
and homestead and in the menace to the kbour system of the peasant 
family farm. One can only understand how deeply all this moves 
us in Germany if one remembers that in an old country in the heart 
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of Europe, wedged in on all sides, the tensions between feudal 
tradition and industrial revolution, between old and new forms of 
farm management, must assume far acuter forms than in younger 
civilized countries and that, therefore, social changes must be more 
deeply felt. 

The modern farm, viewed in the Hght of the science of farm 
management, is essentially the fruit of economic considerations and 
requirements. Therefore its principles and criteria are rationally 
established. The problem of size of holdings — ^undoubtedly the 
favourite subject of scientificagrarian economic discussions — ^is there- 
fore also all too often judged from a purely economic point of view, 
heedless of the political andsodalLmplications which, in the long run, 
are decisive. For surely it must make a diiference to our common 
European-American civilization whether new land is occupied by 
some few great farms which do no more than supply food produced 
on large-scale industrial lines, or whether this land is operated as 
the property of many independent families and thus forms the con- 
tent of a well-filled life of a healthy and socially sound stratified 
population. Of cotirse, it cannot be denied in the course of the 
technological-rational development of our age that the large enter- 
prise can claim a number of advantages over the small holding. But 
if higher national and State objectives necessitate the maintenance 
of a broad stratum of rural population attached to the land, we are 
faced with the great task of raising the smaller farms to the level 
of efficiency of the larger enterprises and of bringing to them the 
advantages of effective application of technology. I agree with 
Mr. Wilson that there are great possibilities of adapting technology 
to the specific characteristics and needs of the peasant-family farm. 

The fact that, notwithstanding industrial pressure, the family type 
of labour system has survived in agriculture, and even shows growth 
in the increase of medium-sized peasant farms, is significant for the 
consideration of our subject. It is undoubtedly a proof of the force 
of social persistence lying in rural folk, and of the effect of active 
counter-forces. 

But, from a labour point of view, does not this withdrawal into the 
firm position of natural and self-sufficient existence imply a closing of 
the door to technical progress, and does it not represent a retreat 
to more primitive economic systems ? We in Germany at any rate 
cannot afford permanently to exclude technical progress from a part 
of our peasant farms. Because of the density of population all 
farms, whether large or small, must be active members of a market 
economy. I need only mention that in Germany we have only 68 ha. 
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of agricultural lanfi per loo inhabitants, even including the areas 
that will in tiae near future be brought into use by drainage and 
reclamation of waste land. We are not in the same happy position 
as, say, Canada with over 3,000 ha. of farmland per 100 inhabitants. 

In contrast to the problems of application of technology which 
offer, under the assumption of satisfactory income conditions, as yet 
extensive possibilities, the provision of labour and the maintenance 
of the ties to the land ate becoming ever more difficult. The diffi- 
culties commence with the peasant servants, maids and farm hands. 
They are greater on the larger peasant farms which hitherto were 
least adapted to the employment of married workers. In aU size- 
groups Ae number of workers per farm has considerably dropped 
since pre-War times. Here there is a causative connexion between 
the rural exodus and rationalization of farms; in their alternating 
relations these two factors have alternately aggravated each other. 

The problem of the rural exodus is surely at present the most 
urgent social problem of modem agriculture, even from an inter- 
national point of view. This is not the place to discuss to what 
extent this phenomenon belongs to the general symptoms of capital- 
ism. We cannot be content to view the problem as a cyclical occur- 
rence. Here the fundamental question is whether the rural exodus, 
i.e. not only the abandoning of the agricultural profession but also 
the flight from the coimtry-side, must in every case be deprecated. 
In other words, when does the rural exodus begin to be a source 
of change to the whole social system? That men should depart to 
the towns and that they should flow into urban callings is per se 
quite a normal and natural process; it is even desirable as long as 
the sources of rural fertility flow abundantly and as long as this 
transfusion of blood serves to promote healthy growth and enhanced 
efficiency of the social body. But it means a menace — and this is 
our position now in Germany — as soon as in a restricted area of 
food production the rural population only just suffices to maintain 
the nation and also begins to lose in internal biological vitality. 
Dr. Niehaus will refer to these matters in greater detail. 

3. All these considerations inevitably lead to the problem, which 
is the third to whichl wish to refer: National Income. It is a far too 
neglected fact that in almost all countries, especially in those with 
a high development of urban-industrial civilization, agriculture has a 
greater share in national labour than in national income. Here we see 
most clearly the distribution of power between dty and country and 
the economic predominance of industrial and commercial activities. 

In almost all countries with highly developed industries and with 
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a high standard of living we find a growing discrepancy between 
the accumulation of income and wealth in the cities and the income 
standards of the country-side. It almost seems as if the main linps 
of development lead to conditions under which those who base their 
emstence on income often find unlimited chances of increase of 
income in the more comfortable urban environment^ but under 
which the possibilities of increase of income for the rural population 
are vanishing more and more, in spite of more strenuous and 
laborious working conditions. The city is more and more the only 
centre of higher incomes and accumulation of capital, and therefore 
the source of credit, whilst it is growing ever more difficult to direct 
the flow of capital in a scheme of organic circulation to the centres 
of basic agricultural production. The shortage of capital must be 
considered a permanent feature of modem agriculture; the periodi- 
cally recurring governmental refinancing policies which are unavoid- 
ably necessary are a drastic proof of this assertion. The eflPects of 
this shortage of capital have repeatedly accentuated the struggle for 
existence. The counteracting measures of rationali2ation, taken up 
again and again by agriculture, have brought temporary relief, but 
in the long run rather postponed than brought about a definite 
solution. It may even be said that in this continual struggle for 
a satisfactory standard of living life itself has been sacrificed, that 
is to say, the ever-severer struggle for existence and the consequent 
changes of life’s ideals have contributed to weaken the biological 
efforts of the rural population. 

If we thus ascertain social tensions in the tendencies of income 
conditions between town and country, we can equally well observe 
the severest maladjustments and injustices within agriculture. These 
abuses include both the discrepancies of incomes of owners and 
workers as well as the differences which in free marketing are due 
to market pro ximit y and long distances from the markets, and also 
the differences arising from varying physical conditions. This last 
problem especially is of growing importance to nations whose food 
situation does not permit them to allow marginal lands to drop out of 
utilization. Itis incompatible with our social conscience that the happy 
owner of most valuable loam land should earn not only land rent 
but also the entrepreneur’s profit, whereas the peasant on marginal 
land only ekes out an existence in spite of all ability and thrift, and 
scarcely earns a return for his labour. Here the economic and the 
social developments show the widest divergence. 

What has been said as to horizontal differentiation also applies 
vertically, above all in the case of the mountain peasants of the 
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German Alps. Just as in the plains we could observe in the post- 
war period a certain concentration on the better soils, here we 
clearly observe a retreat from the heights to lower regions. But this 
process signifies a shrinkage of living space and of area available 
for food production. For in our situation the abandoning of these 
marginal areas can by no means be justified by the greater pro- 
ductivity of the better land; and the loss of production on the one 
hand is not compensated by the gain on the other. 

4. All this leads to my fourth point the assumed contrast between 
town and country.' Without entering into the historical and legal de- 
velopment — ^here again Dr. Niehaus will give fuller details — I wish 
to point out how town and country grew strangers to each other 
and were ever more drawn apart in culture and spirit. Owing to 
the economic preponderance of the industrial-urban development, 
rural folk were to a great extent won over to the urban mentality, 
so that its own specific life-pattern and Hfe-values could no longer 
assert themselves. This social contrast between town and country, 
which stands out through the whole century, is rdtimately one of 
the causes of the growth of class feeling which, originating in the 
cities, was a typical feature of the bourgeois industrial world. 

In the course of this development the country-side was culturally 
and spiritually impoverished, quite apart from the fateful selective 
effects of which I will not speak here. The greater the influence of 
urban intellectuaKsm on culture, the more was the country-side shut 
off from the cultural life of the nation and led an isolated life of its 
own. The whole system of all forms of education was ultimately 
determined by the city and by urban thought. Even if here and 
there valuable counter-forces stirred in town and country and cham- 
pioned the maintenance of healthy peasant culture, their brave but 
lone fight remained almost without any effects. Among the general 
public this social contrast and the extinction of all hfe-values of 
the country-side were unhappily accepted as inevitable. There was, 
therefore, no effective action to create a common level of life-order 
by emphasizing the great uniting common racial values. 

If we summarize the results of this review, at the end of this era, 
which dawned so full of promise in the eighteenth century, we see 
on one hand astounding progress in production and its technical 
processes, but we see that paid for by the menacing social and — 
even more important — ^biological disruption of rural folk. The old 
unity of life and economy is destroyed. It almost seems as if the 
means of life overgrew the goals of life, and as if the weapons 
of the struggle for existence were turned against life itself. 
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The decline of the biological force of the rural population 
especially is to us a matter of gravest concern, for here we touch 
upon the problems of the existence of nations and the laws of their 
survival. This last fact particularly influenced German agricultural 
policy to follow the path leading to a synthesis of life and economy 
and to adapt technological progress to the biological and socid 
goals. Here I would not like to speak of a compromise, as Mr. 
Wilson does; I consciously choose the word ^synthesis^ And we 
must find this synthesis. We cannot abstain from mobilising and 
utilising all productive forces to the ends of national increase of 
production; we cannot relinquish economic progress. Thus it is 
not a question of attempting to stimulate artificially a retrograde 
trend, ^out of nostalgia of the Golden Age", as Mr. Wilson puts 
it, and of retiring into a benign peasant romanticism, or of re- 
commending misconstrued social conservatism. We fully welcome 
technological progress, and we wish to co-ordinate it to the living 
social and economic realities, so that it is no longer a menace to life 
but becomes an impulse to life by serving life. 

These considerations, which at present force themselves on many 
nations, lead to the great social-political reforms and measures of 
economic policy which characterize the world to-day. It lies in the 
nature of these matters that there can be no universal solutions; 
that the solutions must be sought according to the actual situation 
of each country and by each country itself. Above all, the numerical 
relations between population and area are here of fundamental 
importance. The greater the density of population, the closer 
must naturally be the mutual social connexions within the popula- 
tion; and the more urgently the outlined social problems are felt, 
the greater will be the scope of State action on social policy. 

As to Germany, our situation is characterized by the fact that 
owing to the dense population of our territory the factor of political 
influence gained more and more prominence; conditions could not 
be allowed to drift in laissez-aller. The best proofs are the settlement 
policy since the end of the eighties and Bismarck’s system of social 
insurance. These tendencies were more emphasized after the War, 
due especially to the restricting clauses and consequences of the 
Versailles Treaty on the whole German economic system. The 
cession of territory not only weakened Germany’s raw-material basis, 
but also abruptly raised the population density. AU that bitter neces- 
sity dictated in the way of social measures by State action in many 
fields and originated out of the political situation of the moment 
has now been subordinated to one uniform and guiding principle 
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and has become an integrated part of the whole reconstruction of 
German life. 

The starting-point and social content of this new order of life is 
the revival of the national community. This is the basis of the new 
form of life and governs the organization of the nation and its terri- 
tory. If, in contrast to Tonnies — who very aptly characterized the 
contrast between community and society, but himself did not believe 
in new forms of community life — ^we are convinced that, in spite 
of progressive rationalization of our modern civilization, community 
is nevertheless possible, we are strengthened in our convictions 
by the fact that thanks to a political revival in Germany a national 
community has replaced a society disrupted by class strife. It is our 
task systematically to realize the ideal of community right through 
to the last circles of life and to fill economy with community philo- 
sophy and social spirit by means of effective social policy. 

Politically this task demands a total planning and ordering of aE 
domains of life. We believe that a new land order must be the 
starting-point and goal of such order, and this new order must stand 
in contrast to the liberalistic legal conception of unchecked free 
disposal of the land (freedom to subdivide, freedom to sell, and 
freedom to encumber). The German land law has therefore been 
fundamentally changed by the Reickserbhofgesetz (law of hereditary 
peasant farms) and several laws of utilization of areas. Our ideal is 
to find the best possible co-ordination of the nation, territory, and 
State, that is to say, a synthesis fully serving the purposes of a sound 
social structure. 

This is our criterion for all detailed questions of agricultural 
policy. For instance, quite apart from all dogmatic discussions, the 
problem of the size of holdings interests us in so far as it is a matter 
of finding the optimal size-groups and soundest intermixture of 
size-groups from the social, biological, and economic aspects. As 
to the minimum size of holdings, we are concerned that the size of 
the farm should really give the owner the chance to benefit by 
economic progress and to take part in the ‘give and take’ of the 
national economy. Full regard is given to these factors in the Rekhs- 
erbhofgesetz and the recent Reich decree concerning regrouping of 
strip farms, which mainly deals with the consolidation of land in 
the strip-farming districts and agricultural distress areas. It must 
be remarked that urgent social problems are to be found not only 
on the large estates of eastern Germany but also in the peasant 
holdings of the strip-farming areas; in the interests of economic 
progress the latter may be even more urgent than the former. 
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Formerly, it was characteristic of the general view of farm 
labour that it was considered unskilled labour. But, especially in 
view of the future technical equipment that will be needed if the 
peasant farm is to keep abreast of the general technological pro- 
gress, increased and higher demands on the peasant and labourer 
will be made. It is not enough to give the young peasant and 
farm-worker a good vocational training, as has been increasingly 
provided thanks to the expansion of our agricultural education 
system in recent decades; he must have quite a new receptiveness 
and clear perception of what his position, his tasks, and duties in 
the national community imply. The growing technological 
character of farm labour and of the whole atmosphere of rural life 
calls for men who by adequate mental and bodily training have been 
rendered immune to the destructive influences of progress. This 
training of our male and female rural youth is carried out by the 
peasant high schools, peasant schools, and the National School for 
Physical Culture of the Reichsnahrstand. Here I would also mention 
the useful work of the German Labour Front which likewise con- 
cerns itself with the social aspects of village life Q Strength through 
Joy’, ‘Beauty of the Village’). Mention must also be made of the 
National-Socialist Welfare Service. 

Because of the importance of the housewife in a family labour 
system and in peasant economy, special attention is directed to 
easing the labour burden of the housewife and to her training. 
The Girls’ Labour Service has proved a material aid to peasant 
households and is a valuable means of acquainting urban youth with 
rural labour conditions. 

To-day the farm labourer receives vocational training, ending 
with the farm-work test, assistant’s examination, and master’s 
examination on the system already known for a long time in the 
handicrafts. A number of measures are being introduced and are 
already partly in operation in order to improve workers’ housing and 
to regulate the economic and legal aspects of working conditions, 
especially with a view to strengthening the ties of the worker to 
the land and providing a social and economic ladder. 

The question of income was decisively affected in Germany by the 
introduction of price control as part of the regulation of agricultural 
markets. The basic pre-condition was thereby provided for security 
of existence and for intensifying economic progress. Now, in the 
case of increasing supplies, the peasant need not fear a drop of prices. 
The inflow of goods from the world market is also regulated by con- 
trol of imports and exports according to economic requirements. 

F 
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Whereas in the past the fear of a divergence of costs and prices 
was always imminent, the present price policy is designed to pre- 
vent a discrepancy between the prices of industrial products and 
means of production of industrial origin on the one hand, and prices 
of agricultural products on the other hand. 

Whereas in the past the differences in incomes and wages that 
were due to soil quality and to the distances and conditions of markets 
seemed to present an insoluble problem, to-day this question appears 
subject to political management (fixing of price zones, commodity 
quotas, transport policy, &c.). We are now just beginning to deal 
with these problems which all ultimately affect income conditions. 
Precedence was given to more urgent tasks such as elimination of 
unemployment, reconstruction, and reorganization of our industries 
in the Four Years’ Plan. 

The considerations of the relations between town and country 
have been totally revised. In the conception that town and country 
are equally privileged members of the whole structure of State and 
nation, it was necessarily a prime task to find a common level of 
life. But this signifies not only that the townsman must be once 
again made familiar with the country and that he must xmderstand 
the sense and significance of rural life, but also that the peasant 
should realize that a common fate unites him to the townsman. 

The main object was to prove to the whole nation that in these 
days of a high level of economic and technological efficiency the 
peasant section can scarcely exist by his own resources and that it 
cannot continually give of its substance without receiving from the 
nation in return a corresponding volume of transferable values as 
part of a sound economic circulation. For not only certain pro- 
fessions and trades but the whole nation benefits by the rural bio- 
logical vitality and productive labour. Therefore the removal of 
social maladjustments in agriculture is not the concern of the in- 
dustry alone, but of the whole nation. This is the sense in which we 
apprehend the promotion of agriculture in recent years, as a means of 
rightly applied increase of economic efficiency, not as preferential 
support of a single group. 

The form and the intensity of economic progress in modern 
farming are primarily determined by the men striving for progress 
and making use of progress. That is always a matter of the frame 
of mind and ideals. We are aiming at a uniform mental, cultural, and 
spiritual renaissance. Our faith in the uniting power of the national 
community and the life-values of a sound organization of the people 
and the land directs our efforts to bringing the youth back to the 
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land as the external symptom of national vitality. It governs the 
training of all youth, ranging from the peasant’s and worker’s boy 
to the sons of the trader and civil servant. The National Labour 
Service, the Rural Aid, the Rural Service of the Hitler Youth and 
the Students’ Organizations, the Rural Year, the Rural Training 
School of the Girls’ Youth Organization are aU proofs of our efforts 
to break down the mental and spiritual barriers between town and 
country and to unite them under a higher ideal of national policy. 

Science also, particularly social science, has undergone changes 
in the course of this development. Whereas previously, being purely 
economic, it limited itself to establishing laws of motion of more or 
less mathematical and physical type, according to which progress 
primitively moves more or less in linear manner and economy is 
conceived as a mechanism with automatic steerage, modem econo- 
mic science strives to understand the workings of economy from 
an organic biological viewpoint under the influence of human 
motive power. In this respect I found the statements of Mr. 
Wilson highly interesting and fully agree with what he said. 

This new angle of approach primarily views economy as part of 
a great historical development, subject to the political conditions 
of the area in question. Absolutism and the frigid coldness of 
thought, abstracted from space and time, is replaced by the diversity 
of vital actions in time and space. This signifies an obligation on 
the part of science to the living realities and the extension of the 
radius of every discipline of science. If in Germany we call this 
fundamentally changed basis ‘political science’, it should be noted 
that we do not mean the infusion of politics in the service of group 
interests, but the co-ordination and subordination to the great goals 
of the nation. 

Within the range of agricultural science, the effects of progress 
on the social structure force us to introduce, to an increasing extent, 
social aspects into all branches of our agricultural science and to 
co-ordinate these aspects to agrarian policy as the basic science of 
agriculture which is devoted to national interests. It is therefore with 
great interest that we follow the development of rural sociology in 
North America. 

In the organization of science in Germany all this has led to new 
forms of co-ordination and co-operation. In the field of agricultural 
science the Porschungsdienst (Investigation Service) is the great 
common organization; in the wider field it is the Reiehsarbeits- 
gemeinschaft fiir Raumforschung (National Board for Area Utiliza- 
tion). Whereas the Forschungsdienst originated out of the voluntary 
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desire for co-operation on the part of all agricultural scientists and 
represents a new form of scientific co-operation, the Reichsarheits- 
gemeinschaft fur Raumforschung is the great and comprehensive 
organization bridging the boundaries of the various faculties, in 
which all branches of economic science which deal with the utiliza- 
tion of German territory co-operate in the common task of pro- 
moting the organization of the nation and its area. 

Thus I may say in conclusion that we see new forces at work in 
all fields of political, cultural, and economic life in Germany, all 
uniting in the common task of opening the path for progress and 
increased agricultural efficiency with a careful concern for tiie social 
needs of everyday hfe. This progress is indissolubly boxmd to the 
whole development of modern economy and to Western civilization. 
But we only regard such progress as being lasting and true when it 
is measured by the welfare, not of the individual, but of the whole 
nation, as the supreme social criterion within the nation. The free 
play of creative individual forces, indispensable in the interests of 
general activity to every civiUzed country, must be accompanied by 
a well-thought-out guidance and control of the play of forces. And 
if we thus understand and foster the essence of economic progress, 
we bow to the deep wisdom of the words written by the English 
cultural historian, Henry Thomas Buckle, about the middle of the 
last century: ‘The only progress which is really effective depends 
not on the bounty of nature but upon the will of man.’ 

A. W. Ashby, University College of Wales, Aherystwyth, Wales. 

It seems a little unfortunate that I should be called upon to discuss 
the subject whidi has been opened by Mr. Wilson and Dr. Booth, 
for I am in general agreement with the points of view of the papers. 
In fact, in the paper on ‘Agricultural Economics as Applied Econo- 
mics’* which I presented to the Cornell Conference in 1930 I tried 
to raise, and in part to supply tentative answers to, some of the 
questions asked in Mr. Wilson’s paper. 

My own clear and firmly held view has always been that the 
effective direction or manipulation of agricultural and rural institu- 
tions will at times require the service of all the reliable social scien ces 
— and in particular of the studies which we call, for convenience, 
economic and social history, economics, political philosophy or 
political science, social psychology, and sociology. Under some 
circumstances, as in the case of work in Africa or Polynesia, we may 

* Proceedings of the Second International Cottfermee of Agriculiural Ecommtsts, 1930. 
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need also the assistance of social anthropology, but largely because 
in these parts this science covers the ground which among the 
industrialized nations would be covered by the sciences mentioned 
above. We may, in fact, jSnd both scientific fallacies and practical 
dangers in attempting to apply the findings of cultural or social 
anthropology to modern society. 

It is a long remove from the simple economics of the farm- 
management survey and its philosophical environment, or from 
the simpler and cruder marketing studies, to the suggestion of the 
application of cultural anthropology to the solution of current pro- 
blems. It is a remove which seems to me unnecessary. Agricultural 
economics has made great strides in recent years, both outwards in 
its content and upwards and downwards in its apprehension of 
important relationships. Rural sociology has also shown practical 
development, and at some points there has been useful fusion 
between these two sciences. 

If an outsider might make a suggestion to American agricultural 
economists it would be to the effect that there are useful fields of 
study in the social economics of agricxilture, and in the institutional 
economics of agriculture and rural Ufe, with comparative study of 
institutional economics of other industries and types of environ- 
ment, which should be cultivated before any special advance is made 
towards cultural anthropology. 

There are, however, several points at which criticism of Mr. 
Wilson’s text would appear to be useful. Like some sociologists 
and anthropologists he is apt to play with sentiment in unscientific 
and, in the long run, unpractical if not dangerous ways; and, like 
all pioneers, he is tempted to be more enthusiastic than the material 
prospects warrant. Some of the results of these weaknesses will 
repay examination. 

We speak not objectively but subjectively when we speak 
simply of farming as a way of life. If we completed the phrase we 
would say farming is a special way of life, a specially attractive way 
of life, or a specially satisfactory way of life, or we might say — ^as 
many farmers and their wives have said — ^farming is a rotten way 
of life. If we were looking at farming as a way of life in any 
objective sense we would soon see that farming makes merely one 
set of the numerous ways of living. The professions have their ways 
of life distinct from those of farmers, foresters, fishermen, railway- 
men, or coal-miners. But although there may be some degree of 
common form in the professional ways of life, there are also dif- 
ferences for doctors, lawyers, ministers of religion, and school 
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teachers. But no one could doubt that fotestets, deep-sea fishermen, 
mercantile marines, railwaymen, or coal-miners have ways of life 
distinct from one another. Certain distributive workers also have 
distinct ways of life. There is always an integration of the mode of 
earning a living, the mode of eating, the mode of using shelter, the 
mode of obtaining rest, the modicum of leisure and the mode of 
nsTfig it, the modes of entertainment, the modes of other social 
relations, especially those set up in religious or educational 
attachments. 

Farming itself shows many of these integrations — ^not a way of 
life, but many and very varied ways of living. The emotional 
content and the indications of realities in the phrase ‘farming is a way 
of life’ will vary when we say that : 

Grain farming of the Great Plains is a way of life; 

Cotton-growing in the Southern States is a way of life; 

Cattle-ranching in the Western States is a way of life; 

Com and hog farming in the Middle West is a way of life; 

Citms-growing in California is a way of life; 

Poultry farming is a way of life; 

Truck farming is a way of Ufe; 

Dairy farming in New York (or Wisconsin) is a way of life; 

Rice-growing in the swamps of China is a way of life; 

Peasant grain-growing in the Balkans is a way of life; 

Dairy farming in Denmark is a way of life; 
and these are only a few of the possible cases. 

If we intend to extol farming as a way of life we should fully 
describe the life — ^i.e. the work, the leisure, the earnings, the spend- 
ing, and other items of the life — of the group concerned, but, when 
we get to this point, it will be realized that the examination and 
description of farming as a way of life means everything that has 
been covered by agricultural economics and rural sociology, and 
perhaps a little more. 

There is a reversal of historical truth when Mr. Wilson says that 
we accept economic determinism and the establishment of moral 
values and social welfere wholly upon an economic basis, when 
we submit economic development to the forces of economic and 
technological efficiency. When mankind has consciously pursued 
technological and economic efficiency in the sphere of production, 
it has done so in order to find some escape from economic deter- 
minism, in order to find some measure of freedom in which it might 
develop moral values and social welfare throughout the group con- 
cerned. The escape from primitive production is an escape from 
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economic determioism. A return to primitive forms of production 
•would be a return to far more intimate and effective economic 
determinism than we have at present. 

At the bottom of p. 44 of Mr. Wilson’s paper there is the suggestion 
that economists who set high standards of moral values and of social 
welfare will favour the more primitive systems of agriculture, 
but this is not the case, unless Mr. Wilson is thinking only of the 
more negative moral values and the forms of social welfare that 
arise from these. On the contrary, it will be those economists who 
wish the greatest freedom for technological progress who "will set 
die highest standards of social welfare; these will ask for techno- 
logical progress and efficiency because they see the need of greater 
material resources for social-welfare uses. 

In his appreciation of the modem developments in the social 
sciences, I entirely agree with Mr. Wilson, although I am bound to 
remind him there is just danger of psychology, of social anthropology, 
and of the ideas of the value and importance of the integration of 
cultures being used for purely conservative ends. Indeed, one should 
perhaps go further and say that in the case of psychology in particular 
there is danger in the use of the pseudo-science for the purely class 
purposes of the dominant social classes. For instance, the tendency 
of ‘intelligence tests’ to show that intelligence varies ■with social 
class is doubdess a great comfort to the professional classes which 
design and apply them, but there is litde doubt that the tendency 
is the result of spurious science. 

There is a strong suggestion of the danger of the perversion 
of ideas in Mr. Wilson’s proposition that the integration of cultures 
is so complete and institutional, and social pressures are so various 
and involved, that a policy of following trends of technical and 
economic efficiency exclusively would at least generally involve an 
infinite series of social maladjustments, and probably would defeat its 
own ends. 

Before any such suggestion of practical principle arising from the 
study of cultural anthropology is accepted, it is necessary to remem- 
ber fhat society has never followed ‘the trends of technological and 
economic efldciency exclusively’ (my italics), and that this has not been 
the main cause of social maladjustments. Indeed, the suggestion that 
social maladjustments have lieen due to class, group, and other 
institutional obstmction to trends of technological and economic 
eflSdency is equally valid and fair. 

In fact, the suggestion that following these trends exclusively 
would defeat its own ends has no justification in experience; first. 
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because, as already stated, they have oever been followed exclu- 
sively; secondly, because a fair reading of experience in the modem 
period in which technological progress occurred would show a vast 
improvement in the condition of the people of the countries in 
which it occurred. 

Then it seems to me there is an assumption running through 
Mr. Wilson’s paper that technical progress and economic changes are 
primarily and almost solely responsible for social break-up. If one 
were examining the actual process of change in Great Britain and, 
I think, in the main in western Europe, that assumption would not 
be justified. Indeed, I think it would be true to say diat the break-up 
in the mental pattern, the break-up in the ideas, came long before, al- 
most a century before, the break-up in economic organization or even 
the application of the new knowledge and new forms of organiza- 
tion which brought about the industrial and agrarian revolutions. 
If we developed that statement — ^the development would take a long 
time — one could trace fairly definitely the experimentation in agri- 
culture in the early part of die eighteenlli century to the same forces 
as gave us a century earlier the translation of the Bible into the 
language of the people, the tragedies and the comedies of Shake- 
speare, and the massive epic poetry of Milton, and the break-up in 
political thought of the seventeenth century leading to the new 
development of scientific philosophy with Bacon, and from there 
one can go forward right into the agrarian revolution of the 
eighteenth century. 

I raise this point not only for purposes of getting historical 
accuracy but for the purpose of reminding you that economic 
changes, based on changes in technical processes and methods, funda- 
mentally rest on human curiosity and the modem development of 
disciplined curiosity which we cill science. It is quite impossible to 
stop that process of applying the human mind to the indus trial and 
the general problems with which human individuals and society are 
faced. There is no danger, perhaps, in Mr. Wilson’s or in Dr. 
Booth’s paper or in anything we have heard this morning of sug- 
gesting to society that it might move backwards. But in actual 
politics there is very considerable danger indeed in suggestions 
being made that the grants and the general machinery for agri- 
cultural research should be reduced because they are leading society 
into difficult positions. And there are many people iti the com- 
mercial world who would be very glad indeed to see the arrange- 
ments for social organization and control of research reduced or 
even removed in order diat commercial firms might choose the same 
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methods for their o-wn purpose; in other words, that the powers 
of sdence might be prostituted to commercial uses far more than 
they are at the present moment. 

Not one of our modem societies has yet moved anything like 
far enough away from the primitive walls of economic determinism. 
Let us not think for one moment of sacrificing anything that we 
can gain by further application of scientific knowledge in technical 
processes to obtain greater efficiency in agricultural production. 
Dr. Meyer this morning said that in Germany the rate of progress 
had been measured by the statement that the output per man had 
doubled in the last half-century, a rate of about 2 per cent, per 
annum, which, if I remember correctly, is the same rate of increase in 
efficiency as was found by E2ekiel and Tolley for the United States 
for the pre-War and the immediate post-War periods. 

If one were taking the western commercial world over the period 
since 1830, the rate of progress is, as near as one can measure, almost 
exactly i per cent, per annum. In other words, it would take a 
hundred years to double the output per man. And yet, over the 
world taken as a whole we have the fact that something between 
four-sevenths and five-sevenths of the total population is required 
in agriculture to produce foodstuffs and raw materials. Under those 
circumstances the real problem of the world, even for the industrial 
commercial world, is that of finding out how we can utilize the 
knowledge which we already have in order to economize labour and 
men to raise the standard of living for the populations of those 
nations with which the western nations are in constant contact. 

If one were taking the United States or Great Britain, the pro- 
bability is that only about one-fifth or one-sixth of the population 
is required to produce foodstuffs and agricultural raw materials 
for the whole population. Even if we applied the nutritionists’ 
standards to the feeding of the population, it is very doubtful 
whether we would want a very much bigger proportion if we were 
to organize production on the basis of using current scientific know- 
ledge. Obviously, if we have regard not only to what we call the 
backward nations but to many groups of poor families in Canada, 
the United States, and I would even say Great Britain, we have still 
to find ways of applying the knowledge which we already have to 
technical processes and to economic organization to get us the means 
of providing the minimum requirements of the population, not only 
for physical maintenance and reproduction, but as far as is possible 
for the development of personality in all individuals in all classes. 

Next there are the suggestions that welfare has never been defined. 
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and that physiologists, biochemists, psychologists, physicians, and 
educators can set minimum standards of human requirements. This 
is so up to a rprtain point. Every one welcomes the new sense of 
social responsibility which is coming to the professions which arise 
from the natural sciences, but people who are concerned with human 
welfare must look with a certain amount of suspicion on the 
standards which are set and on the probable effects of setting them. 

What is necessary is that social organization should provide 
for each family the amount of purchasing power which will com- 
mand the total of the various minima and then leave the family to 
distribute its resources. Unless this is the method, we go back Eiirly 
close to the slave system. An alternative form of this statement is 
that a certain degree of liberty of use of resources, certain degrees 
of choice, are necessary to welfare. Welfare is not achieved by the 
supply of certain minima of food, of clothing, of housing, of educa- 
tion. This is the case if only because the minimum requirements 
are themselves variable and the individual or the individual family 
is, on the whole, the best judge of the proper balance to be main- 
tained between one set of supplies and each other set. 

Another suggestion made — one which is so dangerously mislead- 
ing on paper — ^is that society can provide a satisfactory standard of 
living for all its members without redistributing the incomes of the 
well-to-do. The essence of social superiority and inferiority does not 
consist of any absolute standards; it is entirely comparative. If we 
raise the real standards of living of the lower income groups, then 
by the same process we reduce the values of the present standards 
of the higher income groups. 

In order to maintain the same diSerences as now exist, we have 
to raise real incomes for all groups when we raise them for the lower 
groups. The really important question for the politician will be 
not the adequacy of present resources and techniques to provide 
higher minima for the lower income groups, but their adequacy to 
provide for a universal increase. Unless present resources and tech- 
niques are adequate to provide for universal increases in wealth, 
their use for the provision of certain satisfectory minima of supplies 
for the lower income groups will be of the nature of redistribution 
of wealth — and of the nature of reduction of the comparative wealth 
of the well-to-do. 

Every economist will realize at this point that any diversion and 
redistribution of productive resources for the benefit of the lower 
income groups is, in fact, a redistribution of wealth. At certain 
points it will be profitable to the well-to-do to raise the standards 
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of the poorer groups. (We may feed, stable, and clean the horse 
better in order that he may work more efEciently and produce a 
higher income for his master.) But when we get beyond the point 
at which all the supplies given to the workers go back into the 
economic system, when they begin to get supplies which are used 
for purely personal purposes, then such supplies will not only be 
unprofitable to the well-to-do but will be a positive disadvantage 
by reason of their reduction of the present difference between the 
poor and the well-to-do groups. 

No one doubts that present economic resources of the western 
world, its existing and possible techniques of production of services 
and production, transport, &c., of goods are equal to providing for 
a big rise in the minimum standards of the lower income groups, 
and it is possible that they would prove adequate for some universal 
increase in wealth, but in this case the question of the importance 
of the comparisons between the poor and the well-to-do will arise, 
and it will very likely be found that the highly well-to-do will 
strongly resent the removal of certain differences between them- 
selves and the poor. 

It is not likely that the establishment of adequate standards of 
nutrition, clothing, housing, hygiene, education, and leisure for the 
lower income groups will occur without extensive economic, politi- 
cal, and social struggle. The alternative is a wide and deep develop- 
ment of sympathy and comprehension leading to sacrifice of some 
existing, and the cultivation of alternative, satisfactions amongst the 
well-to-do. 

But, as regards the facts and the probabilities, Mr. Wilson himself 
rather implies that it may be difficult to avoid reduction of the com- 
parative differences between the poor, for whom the minimum 
standards are to be provided, and the well-to-do, when he says that 
"a great increase in general production and in the purchasing power 
of the lower income groups^ would be necessary for the supply of 
the minima. Also when he says that their supply Vould involve 
far-reaching inner adjustments of agriculture and industry’, he is, of 
course, saying that it would involve redistribution of demand for 
land, labour, and capital, and thus a redistribution of wealth, 
although such redistribution would not be restricted entirely to the 
possessions of the well-to-do, but would include labour’ as well as 
^capital’. 

Another assumption seems to be that the causes of friction, per- 
haps one should say jolts, in the social economic world are social 
and not economic. It seems to me, looking as a stranger, or at least 
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an outsider, at the United States, that the causes of friction here are 
not essentially social. Indeed I think it would be true to say that 
if we could make such economic arrangements in Great Britain or 
in the United States as would take into employment aU or practically 
all our unemployed people, if we could make such arrangements 
as would increase the effective purchasing power of the lower 
income classes even by lo or 15 per cent., we could leave every 
social adjustment to take care of itself. It would certainly be true 
that during the nineteenth century, when the forces of economic 
progress were working most rapidly, although there were pains and 
trouble, there was never the contemporary desire, such as we find 
to-day, to escape back into a more primitive system. Indeed, if one 
is looking at temporary economic conditions in the United States, 
is it not seen that the chief obstacles to further progress, the chief 
obstacles to social adjustment, are not social resistances set up out 
of the conflicts of two patterns of life, but are, in fact, obstruc- 
tions which are consciously opposed to progressive social forces 
by certain financial and industrial groups ? Is that not true? If that 
is not true here, it certainly is true in some other countries. To try 
to escape, into forms of rural industry or forms of peasant farming, 
from the necessity of attacking the essential problem of making the 
economic system work, seems to be one of the worst forms of 
psychological and social escapisms. 

I would ask Mr. Wilson to reconsider his position with reference 
to rural industries and subsistence farming, because it seems to me 
that not in Great Britain, not in Germany, not in France, not in the 
United States, is it possible to segregate rural and industrial urban 
groups in the population. It appears to me that all the dominant 
forces in our society, or practically aU of them, are going to arise in 
our urban and industrial groups. They wUl be dominant in the 
press; they wiU be dominant on the radio; they wiU be dominant 
in their ability to set social standards of diet, of dress, of furniture, 
of housing; and they wiU be dominant in the general world of 
propagation and spread of ideas. Rather than think of any attempt 
to segregate an urban and a rural group one should think of the 
forces or the conditions which are necessary for the integration — 
the complete integration — of those two groups. 

And here, perhaps, I come to the most controversial point of my 
statement. Mr. Wilson is looking to some disciplining, if not restric- 
tion, of the forces of technical progress for the protection of what he 
^s in general terms ‘the family farm’. I remember the President’s 
injunction this morning to think of that term and what it means 
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when we use it. But I must say that the chief characteristic of the 
family farm wherever it appears is this: it is the most effective 
institution for the exploitation of the agricultural groups which has 
been found by the nomagricultural and dominant groups in society 
since the break-up of the Feudal System. And whenever we speak 
of the insufficiencies of the agricultural portion of the national 
income, we pay tribute to the family farm as an institution for the 
exploitation of the agricultural community. When I say that, I am 
not expecting any rapid or perhaps at present any radical trans- 
formation of the general system of organizing agricultural produc- 
tion. But I do say this: if there is not to be worse social and 
economic maladjustment in our great modern societies than there 
has been in recent years, we have to provide forms of education, 
and opportunities of migration and transfer of people, perhaps both 
ways from agriculture to other environment and from other environ- 
ment to agriculture, in order that we may build up one single society. 
Dr. Meyer told us this morning that that is the aim of contemporary 
Germany. Germany is finding some ways of attempting to build 
a single integrated blissful economic society. Those ways perhaps 
are not open to the United States, but other ways are, and I say to 
you, as I say to my own countrymen and myself, our job as agri- 
cultural economists, even if we are working with other social 
scientists, is to find the ways and means by which we can make the 
agricultural group, in its expectations of education, of social status, 
of ability to consume, and of opportunity for development of per- 
sonality, equal to any other group in the whole national population. 

J. D. Black, Harvard University^ US. A. 

I fear that when I have completed my remarks some of you may 
think that I am more in disagreement with Secretary Wilson than 
I am. Many of you know that, if he and I could sit down for a couple 
of hours and talk his paper over, we would come to pretty general 
agreement on almost everything in it. However, when any of us 
starts writing we let shades of meaning creep into what we write that 
reveal our subconscious attitudes, but not our reasoned judgements. 
Surely some of this has crept into his manuscript. I shall undertake 
the unusual role of pointing out some of these in the form of a 
running commentary on the text of the paper. 

Let us start at the point where Secretary Wilson speaks of the 
two "predominant’ types or patterns of agriculture, self-sufficient and 
commercial farming (p. 42). When I first encountered this statement, 
I thought these types were intended as mere concepts and not as 
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actualities. Yet throughout the paper one finds references to them 
as actually predominant. They are both spoken of later in the paper 
as commonly carried on to-day. For the United States, this is 
far from true. Dr. F. F. Elliott’s careful classification of the farms 
in the United States in 1930 singled out only a half-million, out of 
our over six million farms, that he classified as self-sufficing because 
receipts from sales were not greater than the value of products pro- 
duced and consumed by the farm family. This statement may appear 
to be inconsistent with the figures, quoted from Mr. Bean, about 
half the commercial product arising from ii per cent, of the farms; 
but it is not. Mr. Bean’s statement has to do with the extent of the 
concentration of control of agricultural resources in larger farms. 
The two statements are consistent with each other. 

We have in the United States another half- milli on who earn half 
or more of their living from non-agricultural work off the farm. 
For various reasons the majority of these are more properly classified 
as commercial than as subsistence farmers. For one thing, they are 
for the most part not living in the back coxmtry, but near to indus- 
trial cities. 

It does not behove me to speak for the peasant farm of Europe; 
but I shall be somewhat surprised if the majority of them do not 
produce more for the market than the value of their own produce 
consumed at home. I doubt if it can be truthfully said that in 
western Europe, or in the western world generally, self-sufficient 
farming is any longer dominant. Instead, commercial farming alone 
holds that position. The dominant type of farm in the United States 
is the middle-sized family farm. The frequency curve by size-groups 
shows a high concentration in the middle areas — and although there 
has been some lowering of the height of the curve since 1880, the 
shift has been mainly to the small rather than to the large side. There 
is not the sHghtest suggestion of any bi-modality. S im ilar curves 
that I have constructed for ten other countries are also without any 
bi-modality. But the modal farms in some of them, it is true, are 
pretty small. 

If Secretary Wilson was looking for the basic contrast in the 
situation, he should have made it in terms of hand agriculture versus 
machine agriculture. The peasant farm of Europe and the self- 
sufficing farm of the United States are alike in the respect that most 
of the production is with hand tools or witii relatively Uttle horse 
labour and power. Secretary Wilson and I on one Sunday last 
summer visited a ‘subsistence homestead’ to which Appalachian 
famihes were being brought. We were told that these mountain 
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families probably would cultivate only so much of the arable land 
given them as they could plough and cultivate with one horse or 
mule. The dominant type of cotton and tobacco farm in our 
southern states is highly commercial in the sense of producing for 
the market, but it is also very much a hand-labour farm. 

Why do we have these small hand-labour farms in the United 
States and elsewhere? Secretary Wilson, speaking of them as ^self- 
sufficing farms’, says that "such of them as still remain represent 
the continuing persistence of social forms that are essentially non- 
economic and non-technological’. Here is another place where I 
must differ with him. I would say that they persist very largely for 
the highly economic reason of a high ratio of population to the 
land, which makes the per capita product so small and wages and 
earnings so low that hand-labour types of farming have comparative 
advantage there. Secretary Wilson speaks of over-population as the 
"disease’ of peasant farming. I would say that it is the essence of it. 
They are one and the same. By definition, one could not exist 
without the other. If a rural population were to decline, the ratio 
of men to land would become lower, and less of the production 
would presently be by hand.^ 

Middle-sized family farming also persists in a large measure 
because of economic reasons. The savings from substitution of 
mechanical power for horse and hand labour and of using large 
power units are more than offset on such farms by the economy of 
relying mainly upon family labour and combining family living with 
the farm business. Secretary Wilson’s paper points out how new 
developments in smaller power units, and the extending of some of 
the advantages of large-scale operation through co-operation and the 
like, give ffirther competitive strength to the middle-sized farms. 
The main economic reason for middle-sized farms, however, is the 
same as for small farms — 2, ratio of population to the land that gives 
comparative advantage to a type of farnoing that combines hand 
labour with machine production in varying proportions. 

There are parts of the United States, especially in the Appalachian 
region, and similarly parts of Europe, where the high ratio of 
population to land gives comparative advantage to a diversified type 
of farming in which the majority of families live more than half 
from products obtained from the farm. There are more farms in 

^ Small farms also persist of course for other reasons, especially in areas with mainly 
larger farms, because of the low capacity of many individual farmers; in other cases 
because of a preference for types of production requiring hand labour, poultry, small 
fruit, truck, &c. 
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the United States, and no doubt in many parts of Europe, where 
a high man-land ratio is accompanied by a dominance of production 
for the market. As a mere matter of the arithmetic of fractions, 
however, the consumption by the family is Hkely to be a greater 
proportion of the total on small hand-labour farms than on larger 
farms. 

If I were undertaking an analysis of how non-economic factors 
were influencing the persistence of small farms, my first move would 
be to turn to the study of population movements and migration 
to see what keeps numbers high in some places and not in others. 
There has been a vast amount of futile speculation in this country 
and elsewhere about the ‘proper’ degree of intensity in agriculture. 
You can talk about this till the cows come home and not get 
anywhere unless you do something about changing the ratio of 
population to the land; or the proportions of the population living 
on farms and in the city. 

The title of the copy of Secretary Wilson’s paper which I have 
(which differs from the title on die programme) is ‘Economic Agricul- 
ture and the Rural and General Social Welfare’. It does not seem to me 
that the writer has really taken the phrase ‘economic agriculture’ in 
its literal meaning. Instead, he has discussed the possible conflicts 
between agricultural technology and rural social welfare. There are 
several statements in the paper that indicate that Secretary Wilson 
considers technological agriculture and economic agriculture as 
identical. On page 44 he states: ‘To submit promptly and entirely 
to the forces of economic and technological efficiency is to adopt 
wholly a creed of economic determitiism that amounts to estab- 
lishing moral values and social welfare wholly upon an economic 
basis.’ On page 48 he speaks of ‘a policy of following trends of 
technological and economic efficiency’. There seems to be an uncon- 
scious assumption in these statements that large-scale marhinp pro- 
duction is economical, and that if agriculture does not adopt such 
organization it will be because of accepting non-economic values as 
opposed to economic values. 

Back in 1932 Secretary Wilson and I were on the same programme 
of a conference on land utilization, he to discuss the role of large- 
scale production in agriculture, and I to discuss the role of the small 
farm in agriculture. In the present paper he refers to his former 
beliefs in large-scale production, but also says that he has changed 
his mind on the question of superiority of ffie large-scale ffn-m If 
he really has, why has he interpreted economic agriculture to be 
highly technological agriculture in the rest of the paper.? It should 
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be apparent that diflFerent degrees of technology, so far as the use 
of machinery and power are concerned, are economical in different 
sizes of farms and in regions with differing man-land ratios. 

Another phase of Secretary Wilson’s discussion that stirred me 
was his reference to the ^scientific’ determination of ‘minimum 
standards of physical welfare’. Let me make clear at the outset 
that I am wholly in favour of the procedure of determining such 
standards, and of setting up these standards as goals, and basing 
programmes of action upon these goals. In my judgement we shall 
make much more progress on the basis of such goals and pro- 
grammes than without them — even progress in some directions that 
later events prove to be ‘best’, although our goals are wrong some 
of the time. 

But surely he has overstated the scientific nature of these standards. 
The third of the three diets outlined by Dr. Stiebeling has a large 
element of luxury foods in it. Diets equally adequate, and equally 
satisfactory to those consuming them, but costing considerably less 
in terms of exchange value, can be found widely in use in scores of 
places in Europe and the British Empice. The possible range in 
adequate housing is very wide. Is a bathtub a minimum essential? 
In the part of rural Aimerica where I was reared virtually no farm- 
houses had bathtubs. Moreover, in four families in five the weekly 
bath was not then an established institution. A change of clothes 
once a week supplied the total of this form of sanitation. Was this 
‘adequate’ ? I am inclined to think it was, until one begins to include 
the aesthetic in his minimum standards. Mr. Tugwell and the Resettle- 
ment Administration surely thought otherwise in 193 5 . There was a 
similar difference of opinion about indoor toilets. Is central heating 
of houses essential to adequacy? Another generation may so decide. 
How about artificial sunlight, especially in England? Air condi- 
tioning in the United States ? My limited experience in European 
homes would lead me to think that satisfactory living is obtained 
much less expensively in them than in the United States. For one 
thing, the recreation and social life is more home-made and less 
commercial. How much and what kind of education is adequate for 
a farm boy? Surely the scientists of the different countries of the 
world answer this question very differently. 

Those with a continental background will be familiar with a 
dichotomy of economists and other social scientists into two groups : 
one group, commonly described as ‘pure’ scientists, concerning 
itself only with explaining existing phenomena, or the order 
and magnitude of change in the past, which considers its task 

G 
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accomplished when it has discovered the relationships constituting 
such explanation; the other group concerning itself with develop- 
ing relationships which furnish a basis for programmes of action, 
and which commonly goes so far as to indicate the action that needs 
to be taken. This group of ‘purposive’ scientists is often criticized 
by the first. Its exponents are often called ‘reformers’. 

These scientists, of whom Secretary Wilson speaks, who have been 
setting up minim um standards belong to the second of these groups. 
It is to be doubted if any unusual progress has been made recently 
in the understanding of diets, housing, and the other components 
of living. What has happened instead is that the purposive scientists 
have come to the fore again in the period since the World War, 
as they did in the days of Karl Marx. America’s foremost pur- 
posive economist was Henry George. To-day we have the modem 
Marxists of Russia; those who in Germany and Italy are writing 
a new social science for Nazi-ism and Fascism. In the United States 
we have our TugweUs, Ezekiels, and Gardiner Meanses. Once in 
a generation a purposive scientist becomes a great world figure. 
A thousand others merely write and rant. 

It is characteristic of such scientists that they have goals. They 
have somewhere they want to go — consciously or unconsciously. 
In these days of planning it is the vogue to set down in definite 
terms the limits of their objectives. These are our goals or standards. 
How scientific are they? If the goals are accepted as given, so 
that the problem becomes one only of means to the end, analysis 
of relationships between variables can be made that point as surely 
to the result that will follow from a given course of future action, 
as the pure scientists can point to the relationship out of which they 
build their abstract sciences. In practice, however, the purposive 
scientists are very likely to confuse analysis of ends with analysis 
of means to ends, or at least to accept certain ends as scientific desiderata 
which in fact have merely been assumed. 

The points at issue come to a head in two sentences of Secretary 
Wilson’s on page 47 : ‘It is reasonable to expect that within this 
generation the new science of man will be able to describe certain 
desirable cultural goals with realistic precision. When it does, social 
or economic planning can be established on a scientific basis.’ Any 
cultural goals which this generation sets up will surely reflect the 
prevailing philosophy of those who propose them. Nazi Germany 
is busy setting up a set of cultural goals si^jhificantly difierent 
from those of the days of the Weimar Republic. The Russia of 
Stalin has different goals from that of Lenin. President Roosevelt 
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is struggling to impose some new goals upon the people of my own 
country. 

Indeed, such goals can be described with scientific accuracy. But 
Secretary Wilson surely implies that they have scientific validity But 

their validity is only relative to the goals taken or assumed. That these 
goals are of the particular day and the particular country could not 
possibly be expressed any more clearly than in the first of the four 
principles that Secretary Wilson propounds immediately following 
the foregoing sentences: ‘Orthodoxies of all sorts tend to be 
rationalizations after the fact.’ 

Again I wish to state, so that there will be no chance of mis- 
understanding, that I am in favour of setting up goals or standards 
and basing programmes of action upon them. But we should under- 
stand clearly what we are doing and not pretend to a degree of 
scientific finality that does not exist. We shall then not have the 
sinking of the heart and the moral let-down that come when the 
peoples of our countries cast us out and accept another political and 
social philosophy. If we could only have this understanding, there 
would not be so many disappointed social reformers writing pathetic 
autobiographies like that of Lincoln Steffens. 

I am reminded in this connexion that in the height of its glory 
in North Dakota the Non-partisan League published its annual 
quota of new laws in a little booklet bound in red covers under the 
title The Neiv Day in North Dakota^ also of how President Howard 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation opened his remarks before 
a gathering of grain-growers at Chicago, called for the purpose of 
considering a plan of co-operative marketing suggested by Mr. 
Aaron Sapiro, with the oracular utterance, ‘This day marks sun-up 
for American agriculture.’ 

Most of us will agree with Secretary Wilson that the introduction 
of machine methods and modem technology in agricultural produc- 
tion, and with it an increasing degree of commercial production, has 
created a conflict with old ways of thinking among farm people 
characteristic of the days when agricultural production was more 
for use on the farm and less for the market. We will remember how 
significantly Thorstein Veblen discussed the influence of these new 
forms of production and marketing upon agriculture as well as 
industry in his highly significant book The Theory of Business Enter- 
prise. No doubt some of the difficulties which the present Agri- 
cultural Administration and its predecessor, the Federal Farm Board, 
have e 25 perienced in getting their programmes of production and 
marketing control accepted by the farm population trace back to 
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a strong residue of attitudes based upon earlier and less commercial 
forms of agriculture. Farm people are not sufficiently capitalistic in 
their thifiVing to function effectively in a capitalistic society of the 
sort that such societies have now become. The transition called for 
is not merely to capitalism as it was described by the classical econo- 
mists of the last generation, but to the types of capitalistic func- 
tioning which we now describe under such names as ‘monopolistic 
competition’ and ‘imperfect competition’. 

Mr. Elmhirst has also dwelt upon this conflict in his opening 
remarks. I take no exception whatever to any of his statements 
(except that I wonder if he recognizes that economics also is a social 
science — a science of human beings living in groups and societies — 
and if so, what the ‘social’ in economics as a social science means 
to him). I would point out, however, that surely the difficulties 
which a modem capitalistic society encounters in keeping the pro- 
cess of production in operation and moving steadily forward with 
increasing efficiency and increasing per capita consumption are due 
more to conflicts in the minds of industrial folks than in the minds 
of agricultural folks. ^ If we could resolve the conflicts in the in- 
dustrial, financial, and business parts of our society, those in the 
agricultural part of it would prove to be no great obstacles to pro- 
gress. Mr. Elmhirst e:q)ects to see die generalizations derived from 
social anthropology studies of primitives applied successfully to the 
resolution of our present conflicts. It will be very difficult to trans- 
late tiaem into terms of modem urban conditions where help is most 
needed. The method of analogy is very treacherous at the best. 
Nor have the recent writings of the best cultural anthropologists 
done much to increase our confidence in them. One would expect 
that a study of primitives ought to help us to understand modern 
war if anything modem. But the great Malinowski’s attempt at it 
at the Harvard Tercentenary was surely not encouraging. 

I fear that I shall also have to part company somewhat with 
Secretary Wilson as to the difficulties involved in the absorption of 
technology by agriculture. It has already been pointed out that the 
dominant type of farm in the United States, and a large part of 
western Europe, is neither a self-sufficing farm nor a strictly com- 
mercial farm, but one in which an increasing amount of machine 
production and an increasing application of scientific methods is 
combined with an improving quality of living by the farm family 
on the farm. Secretary Wilson makes clear that farm families are 
adopting the contributions of technology to their living as well as 
to their production operations. This absorption is surely going to 
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continue. As it takes place, the attitudes of the farm people will 
change. No doubt there will be a lag in it in the future, as there 
has been in the past; but, unless our agricultural leaders become too 
anxious to bring the millennium within a few years, it can well take 
place with no more lag than can be allowed for successfully in plans 
for agricultural improvement. There is much to indicate that the 
lag will diminish rather than increase. 

This leads me to comment on another point lightly touched upon 
by Secretary Wilson. I quote a sentence: ‘On the cultural side, I 
hope there will be great developments in rural art, literature, reli- 
gion, and philosophy.’ The rural art and literature of the future will 
be the joint product of farm people living in the country, of in- 
dustrial people living in the coimtry, and of city people spending 
more and more of their time in the country. The Country Life 
Association of America was founded on the principle that life on 
the farm in the country has certain values and properties which are 
peculiar to it and which must be preserved. That principle is de- 
caying. Farm people are constantly absorbing an increasing amount 
of what was formerly called urban culture, and city people, as a 
result of modern improvements in transportation and the like, are 
absorbing so much of the country that the two cultures are in rapid 
process of being largely merged. We shall still have a rural art, but 
it will be an art of rural landscapes and rural living more than of 
agricultural occupations. 

This does not mean that farm people will espouse the ‘high 
cultures’ of our most sophisticated urban civilisation. The great 
bulk of our population, both urban and rural, does not have the 
intellectual power or imagination to derive pleasure from and con- 
tribute to grand opera and other forms of high culture. For the 
bulk of the people, farm and city alike, there will always be need 
for a simple proletarian type of culture. As time advances, it will 
differ less and less as between the farm proletariat and the industrial 
proletariat. A major cultural need of to-day is to develop means of 
creating this kind of an art among shnple-minded folks themselves, 
rather than have it provided for them by a venal moving-picture 
industry, broadcasting, and a comic strip. The attempts at develop- 
ing community forms of recreation and expression that are exempli- 
fied by Mr. Elmhirst’s Dartington Hall efforts point the direction 
in which such cultural development may well take place. The less 
we think of these as peculiarly agricultural community enterprises, 
or even peculiarly rural, the more successful will our efforts be. 

Secretary Wilson speaks of rural industrial communities and his 
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faith in them. I do not need to rely on faith in talking about such 
communities. In a survey which we have been recently making in 
southern New England, we find that half of the families we thought 
were those of farmers are rural-industrial families, famihes living in 
the fat-ming country on a piece of land that once was a farm, still 
doing a little farming, but mainly earning their living in a city. Half 
the townships in Worcester county, Massachusetts, are rural in- 
dustrial communities. And they are very happy communities. They 
have developed so fast that our social processes and controls and 
services have not kept up with them. We do not need to create any 
more in New England; instead, we must solve the problems of the 
ones that we have. In the country as a whole, such communities 
are developing rapidly. Government can help more by helping these 
than by creating new ones. 

Secretary Wilson also speaks of a new trend towards economic 
security. This trend is best stated in terms of something more 
fundamental than the current catchword ‘security’, in terms of a drift 
towards not accepting the income and welfare that comes to different social 
groups in a freely competitive society as a satisfactory measure of proper 
distribution between them. Back in the days when a former colleague 
of mine. Professor T. N. Carver, wrote his Essays on Social Justice, 
it was commonly accepted that what came to an individual in the 
competitive process, regardless of his inefSciency or very high 
effiaency, is social justice; and that he has no right to ask for any 
more, or receive any less. Although this basis of distribution of 
income may have been an excellent social expedient in certain 
periods of our development, it no longer is. We know that under 
such a system aU sorts of young people, reared in all sorts of environ- 
ment, lack opportunity to be as useful to society as they might. We 
know that other people are so placed that they have large incomes 
which they are not able to use advantageously to society or even to 
themselves. As a matter of fact, we long ago began to forsake such 
a theory of social justice. An outstanding early example of it was 
free public education. Later we adopted progressive income taxes 
and inheritance taxes. Our recent social security legislation is the 
latest large move in this direction. Our rural rehabilitation efforts 
are in the same class. We will continue in this direction. 

The practical questions are how far to go with it at any time, 
what lines to follow, and what social values to augment. These 
questions have a definite relation to the old question of the balance 
between rural and urban living, and the distribution of our population 
between city and country. If any of you think we are distributed 
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as we are because of a free play of competitive forces, you do not 
belong to my school of economic thinking. There are many more 
people making their living in the city to-day than would be the case 
if the competitive system operated according to classical theory. 
But, assuming that we had such a system, should we have a satis- 
factory working out of social welfare ? Surely not. 

At the St. Andrews Conference, when the position of agriculture 
in society came up for discussion, some present took the stand that 
unless agriculture can prosper in competition in the markets for 
labour and capital and other resources, and in the markets where 
its products are sold, it will have to decline, if farm people are not 
to become ^mere pensioners of industry’. This stand is indefensible 
on two fronts: first, the competition in question is very far from 
free competition, and many more people are supported in cities than 
would be the case if competition were really free; and second, even 
if it was, we may need to redistribute social income between country 
and city in terms of social need rather than of current economic 
contribution to production. If the paper we are discussing had 
chosen to analyse the relation of ^economic agriculture’ to ^rural and 
social general welfare’ in terms of the balance between rural and 
urban, hackneyed as this topic is, rather than in terms of the 
balance between self-sufficing and commercial production, it would 
have come to closer grips with present realities. 

Secretary Wilson conceives of several of the departures em- 
phasized in his paper as constituting a ^new science of man’. Mr. 
Elmhirst has been largely content in his introduction merely to call 
upon the various groups of social scientists to ^look over the fence’ 
and see what the other groups are doing. This second approach 
would seem to be the more in keeping with the situation. It is 
doubtful if any nen/ science of man is now developing. All the 
science mankind has ever had has been the science of man. The 
science of man began as philosophy and to-day is nothing more than 
that philosophy, except that it has been differentiated into many 
compartments and specializations. The whole science of man is so 
complex that one individual scientist has more than he can do to 
encompass even one compartment of it. But the whole group of 
scientists, beginning with the mathematicians and physicists and 
ending with ffie super-social scientists and the philosophers, are still 
engaged in exploiting the one great science of man. Absolutely 
nothing new in the way of scope has been introduced into this science 
in the last few decades by the cultural anthropologists or by any 
other group. It is true, however, that the anthropologists have been 
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making their science mote social just as have been the geographers 
and psychologists- 

The other thing that has happened, and this particularly in the 
United States ■where it was most needed, is that recently certain 
groups of scientists, social scientists especially, have become con- 
scious of a certain lack of larger perspective in much of what they 
are doing, and of a lack of team-work among the different branches 
of social science, and an attempt has been made to bring about a 
better co-ordination of their efforts. This attempt has mainly taken 
the form in America of our so-called Social Science Research Coun- 
cil. The groups of social scientists who have principally taken the 
lead in this movement are : the geographers, many of whom now 
proudly call themselves social or human geographers; the historians, 
who now increasingly look upon themselves as over-aU social 
scientists; and the cultural anthropologists. The economists have 
been included in this movement, but more with the thought that 
they needed to be disciplined than that they had anything to con- 
tribute. For the most part, they have been under attack from the 
other groups. These other groups no doubt have been uncon- 
sciously animated by their realization that the economists are more 
nearly able to make their way alone in the world than they are, 
because the science is upon a more definite basis. 

One would naturally assume that the sociologists would be domi- 
nant in such a movement. But for the most part they have been 
pushed to one side. They have been trying to play the role of 
general co-ordinators for a long time — since Spencer and Comte, 
and even before — and eitiher have not been too successful at it, or 
their pretensions along this line have irked the historians and other 
social scientists. So, around about 1925, the social scientists in the 
United States started out to have a ‘New Deal’, led mainly by the 
three groups mentioned. The economists especially were treated as 
the conservatives and as ‘economic royalists’. 

This movement has helped considerably, although it has fallen 
far short of realizing the hopes of its leaders. More intp.gi-atifig of 
natural science with social science, and of the social sciences, and 
of all with philosophy, is now being done. But the problem has not 
been encompassed as yet. The largest success has been achieved in 
comprehensive research projects in which several groups of social 
scientists have collaborated. There are several such in the United 
States for every one that Mr. Elmhirst can name for 

This development does not mean, as was implied in some of the 
discussion of or inProfessor Ashby’s stimulating paper, ‘Agricultural 
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Economics as Applied Economics’, at an earlier Conference, that we 
are to step out of our accustomed roles as mere economists and 
include political science, sociology, ethics, and even philosophy in 
our systems of evaluation. You may remember that I then raised 
the question as to whether economists alone are competent to 
analyse the final issues that confront mankind, and suggested that 
economists confine lliemselves to the economic valuation process 
and to choosing between economic alternatives, leaving to some 
other kinds of scientists or scholars farther up on the scale of co- 
ordination the task of weighing economic against other values, such 
as political, social, ethical, aesthetic, religious, and the like. 

Some of what Secretary Wilson has said suggests that the cultural 
anthropologists do this co-ordinating. A few cidtural anthropologists 
may know more about more of the sciences that need to be co- 
ordinated than do economists generally. But siurely not many of 
them. A great geneticist in the United States wrote a book upon 
the problems of human civilization — and they turned out in his way 
of thinking to be mostly genetic in their origin and solution. Simi- 
larly, a great natural scientist not long ago proposed to solve the 
problems of education by having every child brought up in a labora- 
tory. The cultural anthropologists have thus far performed mostly 
according to a similar pattern. If any group of scholars is qualified 
to do the final evaluating, it should be the philosophers. I marvel 
greatly that Secretary Wilson does not so proclaim. Or has he 
become so enamoured of a new love, this cultural anthropology, 
that he has forsaken his once-beloved philosophy? But even they 
alone cannot be trusted. 

In the field of agriculture. Secretary Wilson has been a powerful 
factor in progress in this direction in the so-called ‘schools of philo- 
sophy’ that he has worked out with Dr. Tauesch, and in the course 
of lectures and seminars on ‘Democracy and Government’ that he 
organized in the Department of Agriculture last winter. But the 
outstanding thing about these efforts of Secretary Wilson’s is that 
aH the different social scientists and the philosophers have been 
brought together in it on a team-work basis. In his programme, the 
science of man is being handled not by any one group of scientists 
but by all kinds of scientists. And so in my judgement it must 
always be. 

\ 55 hat is the meaning of this for us agricultural economists ? When 
Secretary Wallace took over his tremendous task in 1933, one of his 
first remarks to me was that, in spite of his many disparaging 
remarks about them, he was going to have to use a lot of economists. 
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In the ^New DeaF organization for agriculture he has set up they 
are almost as numerous as the lawyers, which is saying much. The 
Social Science Research Council has had to lean heavily upon econo- 
mists in order to realize what little it has achieved. The first large 
research project it set up was envisioned by the geographers, and 
laid out by them and the historians. That was the so-called Pioneer 
Belts project, which finally became localized largely in Canada. Not 
one real economist was a member of the committee that framed the 
project. The committee set up at the University of Minnesota to 
formulate an Old North-west ‘culture area^ project had not a single 
economist upon it. Yet when these projects feally eventuated in 
some actual research, more economists were called in to help than 
any other scientists. 

This experience makes it clear that the economists have a large 
role to play in the complete science of man, a powerful contribution 
to make to the final integration. Economics itself is dominantly a 
co-ordinating science, but upon a level intermediate between biology 
and philosophy. 

In the final evaluations that ate made whenever a society or a 
nation or an individual lays out, or drifts into, a programme of 
action, the conscious or unconscious weighing of economic factors, 
and the use of the economist’s methods and tools of analysis, figure 
in a large way. But of course they are seldom final, no matter how 
broadly the term economics is defined. On the other hand, the 
economist has not finished his part when he has made his economic 
choices. He has to stand by and see what the other social scientists, 
especially those farther up on the scale of co-ordination, do with his 
economic evaluations, whether they misinterpret or misuse them. 
He has to keep watch on the essentially economic evaluations that 
are constantly being made by other social scientists to see that they 
meet his tests — especially those made by sociologists and political 
scientists. He surely needs to watch the philosophers. 

So it is with each of the other social scientists. All working 
together in this way — and likewise the natural scientists — ^the whole 
science of man goes forward. 

C. A. Dawson, 'Department of Sociologf^ McGill 'Universitjy Canada. 

Dr. Booth’s paper was a thoughtful and careful summary of the 
emergence of a social self-consciousness with respect to the 
agricultural industry. Modern technical advance and specialization 
with respect to a world market have given rise to problems that 
have stimulated this self-consciousness and have led to the develop- 
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ment of a special group of scientists, both inside and outside national 
and local goyernments, who are dealing with these problems from 
the point of view both of research and administration- One of the 
central points in the paper by Dr, Booth emphasizes the shift from 
the individual to the group point of view with respect to research 
and legislation arising out of it. This is perhaps part of the natural 
life cycle of all our economic groups. Organizations, legal and 
otherwise, emerge which in time relate the group in status, func- 
tion, and formal control to other producing groups within the 
nation, but on an autonomous basis. 

In keeping with this is the rising status of the farmer and his 
family and the farming class to which he belongs. This involves him 
in reciprocal relations with other groups, and pari passu an extension 
of outside values and outside control to the affairs of the agricultural 
group. The divisions of labour between, and more extensive rela- 
tionships with, other classes inevitably mean the extension of social 
controls with a more public significance. 

Dr. Booth did not emphasize organization for farmers by and 
through leaders of the farm group, although technical agricultural 
experts are supposed to have a close sympathy with the interests of 
the farm group. Agriculture, as the paper by Mr. Wilson so well 
insists, is a culture. It is a way of life. It has its own rationalizations 
of life, its own set of values, its own philosophy as have other pro- 
ducing groups. 

Perhaps there was in Mr. Wilson’s paper in particular the attitude 
that food experts, educators, and perhaps philanthropists from other 
groups know what is good for the farmer. No doubt in many 
matters they do, but there are a great many matters in which they 
do not. 

In the long run the agricultural group must pay its own way, 
under our system at least. We cannot include producing groups 
among our luxuries, although we come close to that at times for 
certain of our economic groups. The farm group, too, must pay its 
way in terms of organization of its own affairs, its institutions, and 
its mental life. Technical advisers and research men will put their 
storehouse of knowledge at the disposal of the farm group, to be 
applied as the latter can and will to meet its own exigencies. This 
organization of the life and interest of the farm group in the organic 
sense is a tentative experiment, and very much a natural growth. Only 
in a limited sense is it susceptible to wholesale planning. Corporate 
planning, apart from certain regulations which act as a formal pro- 
tection for this group and the larger public in which it is set, must 
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be very tentative and fletible on this continent at least. This applies 
equally to other producing units. Each must find its place and 
function, drawing as it may on the organized knowledge concerning 
man and things. Life in any group is too sensitive an afeir to be 
planned in meticulous detail. Let us then be modest in our planning, 
and careful to utilize and facilitate natural processes whenever and 
wherever planning for any group is concerned. 

Referring to the social sciences, may I insist quietly that men will 
do their best, as economists of the various types, anthropologists, 
sociologists, and psychologists, if eadi sticks to his own particular 
speciality? The unity of knowledge will accrue inevitably with just 
a bit of facilitation. When the scientists have done their best for 
the farm and other groups, there will be still wider areas of life in 
which the aims of people, what they seek, what they make sacrifices 
to get, will be defined much more in relation to fashion and art, than 
the precise findings of the scientists. In his contacts with scientists, 
representatives of other groups, urban and non-farm, and through 
the newer devices of communication, the farm group may be ex- 
pected to formulate the goals of its own existence, in relation to 
other produdng groups to be sure, but as a relatively autonomous 
functioning economic and social unit. There needs to be a much 
more systematic and naturalistic imderstanding of ways of life than 
now exists, and the direction in which they tend to change, if we 
are to extend planning on a wider front and outside of times of 
national emergency. Both authors, I am sure, are fully aware of this 
aspect of the planning problem. These stimulating and challenging 
papers form the basis for, I am sure, much further discussion. In 
this they achieve admirably their intended function in this initial 
session. 

H. Niehaus, Umversi^ of Rostock, Germany. 

There appears to be general agreement that it is the task of the 
future to co-ordinate better than hitherto economic, technological, 
and social progress, both by the education of men and the improve- 
ment of the old institutions. There furthermore appears to be 
general agreement that we should have permanent institutions which 
are charged with these functions, and that they should be either 
managed or at least controlled by the State. But if this is the pre- 
vailing opinion, agricultural economists have not only become 
sociologists but adherents of a very marked sociological school 
which developed side by side witih liberal and Marxist sociology in 
the nineteenth cenmry, especially in Germany; the basic principle 
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of this school of thought was termed by Adolf Wagner 'the law of 
growing activities of the state’. 

If we make the whole social body the object of our planning, 
our knowledge of the nature of this body can never be too thorough. 
Otherwise there is always the danger that in trying to eliminate 
earlier maladjustments, we cause new maladjustments, so that 
the trend of our work is not determined by our ideals but by the 
unforeseen results of our mistakes. We know far too little about 
the special form of the connexions between institutions and con- 
ceptions in the many paths of life. 

The art of handling men as a means of social and economic 
planning is as yet in its initial stages. It is not enough to have read 
Le Bon’s Psychologie des Foules, The most important components of 
the social order are not the masses but the groups : family, village, 
profession, party, church, army, nation. Within these groups is 
enacted the real life of the people, and here they are wiser, better 
fitted to form opinions, and more independent than when, gathered 
together in great masses, they listen to an orator, watch a football 
match, or take part in some celebration. The peasant particularly is 
not much of a mass man; for he stands in the centre of a microcosm, 
and that makes for a level head. To-day urban mass alternates 
between extreme individualism and extreme disregard of individu- 
ality, The peasant is better directed to a sane middle path — ^with 
a will of his own, but swayed by the traditions of the group in which 
he lives. 

To McDougall belongs the merit of having clearly shown the 
deciding importance of group sentiments. The relations of institu- 
tions to group sentiments explain to us a number of social impli- 
cations of economic progress in agriculture. If, for instance, we 
compare the distribution of land, which has scarcely changed in many 
countries for a hundred years, with the enormous redistributions of 
wealth in the cities, the effects of the commercial era on the land 
seem very insignificant. But it was not the trend towards the large- 
scale enterprise that linked farming to industrial capitalism; the 
deciding factor was the change of sentiment of the peasant for his 
homestead, his family, and his village. These sentiments were more 
deeply changed in the milieu of industrialized areas than in remote 
mountain districts; race, religious ties, and other factors also played 
a part. The range of the capitalistic milieu reached the point 
where the bourgeois was chosen as the ideal of the new type of 
successful man. 

Professor Meyer has given you an outline of the social and 
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economic alterations of rural life in Germany due to urban influence, 
and has shown what future tasks arise out of this situation. I will 
supplement his paper by describing in some detail which problems 
of social and economic nature have been created by the com- 
mercialization of farming in the most important social unit, the 
family. 

The family is the basis of all social life. Its numerical strength 
and the quality of its members determine the vitality of the social 
groups and of the nation. In a family with numerous children the 
tending instincts of the parents and the community of the children 
bring forth the worthiest sentiments : devotion, discipline, sense of 
justice, and the willingness to follow ideals. These are the virtues 
without which no social community can endure. The farm is the 
place where the peasant must prove his worth, not only as manager 
of his business but also as leader of men. The assistants of the 
peasant, his farm hands and servants, usually feel more at home 
where there is not a single spoilt son, who lords it with or often 
against his father, but where several children of the peasant work 
on the farm and submit, as a matter of course, to an authority that 
is sparingly exercised. In rural communities with a low birth-rate 
social life shrinks, and all social institutions of education and of 
mutual aid are endangered. And amongst youth the healthy spirit 
of competition at work and at play is lacking. A numerous family 
is therefore not only the source of the biological vitality of a nation; 
it is also the most important basis of social life in the community, 
in political and vocational organizations, in the army, and in the 
nation. But this important basis is no longer strong enough in some 
regions. 

Taking the data of the German census of 1935 , 1 have compared 
the marriages of independent farmers and peasants up to 1913 with 
those formed from 1913 to 1923. At the time of the census but few 
further births could be expected in this group. The following figures 
show the decline of births in post-War marriages : 

0-2 children in 26-1 per cent, of pre-war marriages. 

„ 46-6 per cent, of post-war marriages. 

3-4 children in 27*4 per cent, of pre-war marriages. 

„ 32-8 per cent, of post-war marriages. 

5 and more children in 46*5 per cent, of pre-war marriages. 

„ 20*6 per cent, of post-war marriages. 

The lowest figures are lower than the figures for any population 
group in towns with less than 100,000 inhabitants, and approach 
the minimum figures of the biggest cities. In these districts birth 
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restriction was commenced long before the War. In the pre-War 
generation here there were fewer marriages with four or more 
children than in many other parts of Germany in the post-War 
period. These regions with few children form a connected area on 
the most fertile Loess soils of Germany, with a splendid transport 
and market location. Here was the cradle of intensive agriculture 
in Germany, and here the farm was first transformed into a capi- 
talistic enterprise on the basis of sugar-beet cultivation with modern 
technology and with keen profit calculations. In this milieu, where 
tihe conception of life is narrowed down to economic aspects, the 
peasant family broke down. The peasant adapted his pattern of life 
to that of the successful bourgeoisie of the neighbouring industrial 
cities, but his enterprise was not capable of such expansion as that 
of the city man in the second half of the nineteenth century. It 
frequently occurred in city families that the incomes of the sons 
were many times higher than their fathers’. Although in fact the 
incomes of the peasants increased, there was a disparity to the dis- 
advantage of the latter. This could be remedied by birth restriction. 

The following &ctor acts in the same direction. In such districts 
the settled families are drawn into the capitalistic milieu through inter- 
marriage and commercial relations with the urban bourgeoisie, and 
now at each inheritance the land is appraised at a higher value and is 
unproductively encumbered. Andsoweoftenfindthehighest debts in 
the most fertile areas, and thus the opportunity of the children who 
remain on the land and take over the farm is ever more cramped. 

The ReichserbhofgesBtz, which prohibits that in settlement of 
legacies the land should be accounted as capital and that payments 
therefrom should be made to the heirs, has cut the institutionai con- 
nexions between land property and capitalism. But if an increase of 
children shall be the result, a change of sentiments must also take 
place. In Germany we have abolished the class-strife of Marxism, but 
we still face the heavy task of overcoming the all too materialistic 
conception of utilitarianism as an ideal of happiness. 

In many parts of Germany the old family sentiment is still 
alive. The heritages were smaller, but, as is proved by the careers 
of many children leaving the farms, the moral training for life that 
they received in the clear and simple order of the peasant farm was 
an excellent gift. In these parts lie commercial era had a contrary 
effect on the family. The enormous expansion of opportunity, 
t hank s to the introduction of technology and of rationally organixed 
enterprises, gave the surplus rural population the possibility of 
finding a living in the cities. The birth-rate was maintained, whilst 
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infant mortality rapidly declined. The result was that until the War 
mote children grew up on Germany’s peasant farms than ever before. 

In a recently investigated rural community of Nether Saxony, the 
nucleus of which is formed by 88 medium peasant farms of about 
20 hectares, in the no years from 1696 to 1805 births exceeded 
deaths by 1,524, but in the no years from 1806 to 1915 the surplus 
was 3,500. In this community the economic chances in life of the 
peasant child could only be maintained at the same level if the 
returns of farming were trebled. The opportunities may have been 
extended about on this scale in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. But already before the War there was a certain crowding 
of population on the farms; the population density reached 100 per 
square kilometre, a very high figure for a purely rural community. 
The stationary, partly even declining, income of the farm population 
after the War necessarily caused birth restriction; otherwise the 
social and economic stmcture of the rural community must have 
broken down. Whereas in the third-but-last generation there were 
7-2 births per marriage, there are now only slightly over 4. 

To me the outcome of this brief review seems to be that wherever, 
owing to the economic and spiritual ties of a capitalistic order of 
society, the one- and two-child system has spread, the next aim 
should be the attakiment of families with three or four children. 
German legislation to-day favours large rural families by a reduction 
in direct taxation. The significance of this preferential treatment lies 
less in the improvement of income, for the standard of living still 
remains considerably lower in the larger family, than in the emphasis 
placed on the fact that a large family is an essential social honour. 
In the education of the young generation to these ideals the large 
families form examples of physical vitality and metaphysical unity. 
The opinions as to standards of living and everything connected 
with them are in all human society based on convention. In our 
modem bourgeois society these standards were determined by the 
small families in every social section. If we succeed in raising the 
number of children iu these families, we improve a most important 
relationship of social life to the advantage of the larger famili es and 
remove a powerful incentive for small families. We trust that the 
rise in the birth-rate in Germany in 193 3, which shows an increase 
of a third and fourth child, is a promising step in this direction. 

Where the sentiments are still alive in the fa mili es, they must be 
carefully fostered. It is more difiScult to reawaken them. For this 
we need a number of exemplary men in every village. The peasant 
sentiments of the family are still powerfully influenced by the com- 
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munal life of the village. Family and village mutually support one 
another, and both fall if one gives way. It is true that to-day we 
have a lack of peasants who are not only honourable men and good 
managers, but who also have the will and the gifts to care for the 
welfare of the whole village and to be leaders to the others. The 
situation was different a few generations ago. Here again we meet 
with an effect of the commercial development. The social anthro- 
pologists consider that the talents of the rural families have been 
lessened by migration to the cities, and that the hereditary qualities 
have been essentially weakened. That may have had the result that 
many families, which were formerly of high quality, have dropped 
to an average level. But it is not universal. The process of elimina- 
tive selection has, for instance, been checked wherever, according 
to a fixed order of inheritance, the farms pass to the eldest or 
youngest son. Even to-day there is a group of more than normally 
talented people in every rural social section. 

Why are they so rarely prominent? I think the answer is simple. 
The spread of commercialized farming made far more claims on the 
attention and time of the peasant. He withdrew from village life 
into his farm, for here were the new opportunities for enterprising 
men. To be the advisor and arbitrator in communal affairs, and to 
watch with authority over the morale of the village, was now less 
of a social honour than formerly. Our language has registered this 
change wonderfully well. Formerly, people spoke of the ‘first’ 
peasant of the village; that implied character and ideals. Later, one 
spoke of the ‘richest’ or ‘fattest’; that smacks of money and envy. 
Thus the e'lite^ and the willingness to follow theit: leadership, are 
disappearing, less owing to the decline of hereditary qualities than to 
the disappearance of old group sentiments in the village. By means 
of education we hope to create the essential basis for a new social 
order of the viQage. 

E. C. Young, Purdue University^ Indiana^ US.A, 

Secretary Wilson in his paper has done an excellent job of sum- 
marizing current tiiinking in Washington on the social phases of 
the agricultural problem in the United States. National planning 
for agriculture, according to Secretary Wilson, is a reality and a 
permanent feature in agricultural organization. National planning 
represents the most important step taken in effecting economic 
progress in our generation. It will become the vehicle, according 
to Mr. Wilson, through which economic change will find its applica- 
tion in modifying economic and social life in American agriculture. 


H 
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For some of us whose contacts with fanning are more direct and 
intimate, national planning for agriculture has a somewhat cMerent 
aspect. We recognize that our view may be restricted because 
of the provincial nature of our environment. When, however, we 
study at first hand in our own communities the effects of the various 
programmes, we are forced to the conclusion that national planning 
for agriculture in the United States has not reached much beyond 
the stage of planning for plans. A foreign student of American 
agriculture might easily receive a wrong conception of economic 
and social change in American agriculture by studymg agricultural 
legislation and current writings and analyses of economists and others 
engaged in the various programmes of the Federal Government. 
An agricultural economist who aligns himself with a government 
action programme, business, or any other ‘cause’, loses his amateur 
standing, and his writings should be accepted with this in mind. 

If I had been faced with Secretary Wilson’s problem in preparing 
this paper I would most likely have approached it by attempting to 
show American commercial agriculture in the midst of three great 
groups of economic change: (i) rapid technical progress, (2) world 
and national economic disorganization as an aftermath of the War, 
and (5) the rise of organized labour which has curtailed the outlet 
for suiplus farm population. It would have shown that economic 
planning as revealed by developments in most countries is not 
planning for an expedition into areas of greater agricultural develop- 
ment but at best only a planned retreat from commercial farming 
towards great self-sufficiency and lower standards of Hfe; that 
national planning as finally revealed by basic action is not the 
guiding influence in initiating economic progress but rather the result 
of forces which are already at work. 

An attempt would have been made to show that where national 
planning as conceived at present has been accepted it has hastened 
and amplified the reversion to agricultural self-sufficiency, and has 
created at the same time a situation which makes it difficult for 
a farmer to lift himself much above the economic level of the agri- 
cultural labourer. 

In the United States all programmes for production control and 
social reorganization have run aground on the institutions of free 
ownership of land and the tight to transfer and lease land. To date, 
nothing of any consequence has been done to modify these tights. 
The refinancing programme of the Farm Credit Administration fol- 
lowed traditional lines. 

National planning for agriculture, if it is to become an effective 
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force in initiating and controlling economic change, must first plan 
and effect far-reaching abridgements in these rights. A slow evolu- 



Figure I. FARM OPERATION MAP FOR DEER CREEK TOWNSHIP, CASS 
COUNTY, INDIANA 

Approximately one-half of the farms representing two-thirds of the land in the township 
are the resiilt of consolidation. This consohdation represents in part a rebuilding of 
units disrupted by previous subdivision. No data are available to indicate the date and 
rate at which these changes have taken place. 


tion in this direction has apparently been effective since about 
1900, but it appears at the present time to be developing in the 
direction of surrendering to zoning, land use, and soil-conservation 
functions. 

The effect of recent economic change on farm operation in a typi- 
cal township in central Indiana is shown in Fig. i. The location 
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of the operating head-quarters for each farm is shown by a small 
circle around the farmstead. Arrows point to other tracts operated. 
The cross hatching differentiates between owners, part owners, and 
tenants. Farms of only one tract occupy the areas shown in blank. 

This township is typical of the eastern corn belt. It contains 
36 square miles. From the centre of the township it is about 10 miles 
distant to two small industrial cities. The roads are all gravelled. 
The typical farm unit in this township was formerly 80 acres. 
Because of mechanical and other changes there has been continuous 
pressure to effect farm consolidation in recent years. In the town- 
ship there are 223 farmsteads each of which at one time served as 
head-quarters for a farm \init. In 1 9 3 7 there were 156 farm operating 
units, 76 of which consisted of more than one tract. Of the farms 
of more than one tract, 8 were owners, 22 were tenants, and 46 
were part-owners. There were 28 landlords who lived in the town- 
ship and rented their fields out. Most of these kept some live stock 
and retained some land for pasture. The remaining 39 farmsteads 
were occupied by farm labourers and others. 

An individual farm consolidation is shown in Fig. 2. The 
original farm, shown in the circle, was bought in 1922. In 1924 
the first tractor was bought, and in 1928 the first combine was 
bought. From 1928 to 1937 about $1,000 annually was returned 
from custom work for neighbours, mostly for use of the combine. 
In 1931 the 160-acre tract was rented, and a corn-picker, truck, and 
other power machinery were added. In 1937 the 200-acre tract west 
of the home farm was bought and is being operated for the first 
time in 1938. 

The farm, now completely mechanized, consists of 3 tracts with 
a total of 520 acres. In 1938 it is being operated with 2 general-pur- 
pose tractors with rubber-tires, 2 horses, and 2 hired men. Transporta- 
tion between tracts is by automobile, truck, or rubber-tired tractor. 
Approximately 30 rornid trips per year with tractors are made to 
each tract. These trips require 5 minutes each way as compared 
with 45 minutes formerly. While this farmer has been exceptionally 
successful, his operations illustrate the general trend. It is expected 
that, in the event of sustained agricultural recovery, farm consolida- 
tions will proceed at a rapid rate. 

This farmer has participated in Federal Control programmes 
most of the years they have been in operation, but without much 
change in operating plans. In Deer Creek township, shown in 
Fig. I, participation in federal programmes has been erratic. 
Farmers have participated when they could do so without much 
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change in their plans and with a low cost. The better lands where 
clover and wheat failures were infrequent have participated most 
regularly. Farmers on poor farms and in weak financial condition 



Figure z. FARM LAYOUT FOR A SUCOaSSFUL FARM 
IN CENTRAL INDIANA 

The original layout in 1922 is shown in the circle. The layout was changed for 
tractor-farming in 1922. The 160-acre rented tract was added in 1931 and die 
200-acfe owned tract was added in 1937. 


have found it difficult and expensive to participate except in un- 
usually favourable years. As compared with the effect of develop- 
ments in farm machinery, crop and live-stock improvement, and 
transportation, production control and other federal programmes 
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have been negligible factors in effecting economic and social change 
in this township. 

Throughout this area small industrial cities are developing rapidly. 
The decentralization of industry which is taking place is apparently 
the result of the effort of industry to gain access to sources of in- 
dependent, mechanically skilled, intelligent labourers. Many of these 
labourers find it possible to live cheaply in the country, not neces- 
sarily in new houses built for the purpose, but most likely at home 
with the farm family or in houses released for occupancy through 
farm consolidation. 

Of the various economic changes effective in shaping current 
developments in social and economic life in American agriculture, 
the great unknown factor is the rate and extent of general recovery in 
national and world economy. Recovery to old levels may not be 
necessary to preserve present agricultural and social organization in 
the United States, since many adjustments in debts, taxes, operating 
costs, and ownership have already been made. 

The present national programme for agriculture in the United 
States reminds one in many ways of the recent noble experiment in 
prohibition which ended its fifteen-year course in 1 93 3 . After fifteen 
years of national prohibition we found ourselves disillusioned, but 
a bit more sober. After the dust has settled a little way we may 
find that we have made a little economic and social progress in 
agriculture as a result of the national programme. Economic 
and social progress is always slow and disappointing. We are about 
to demonstrate again in the United States that general plans and 
programmes which come down from the top bring disappointment. 

County planning, which is the outgrowth of years of extension 
education with farmers, has developed great possibilities for the 
future. The chief outcome of this work at present has been to call 
attention to the weakness of the national programme in its local 
application. Some time we may learn how to break these great 
problems into parts, use the accumulated experience of the local 
communities, and slowly integrate it into some kind of national 
plan. This process, like education, is too slow for present leadership. 

Rolaktd D. Craig, Dominion Foresf Service^ Canada, 

It is not very often that a forester is asked to address a meeting 
of this kind, but I may say that I was originally an agriculturist, 
born on a farm and trained in agriculture, and, getting a top-dressing 
of forestry, became a forest economist. The implications of fores- 
try in agricultural economy are not generally appreciated by either 
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agriculturists or foresters, but as a matter of fact the interests of 
these two great primary industries have many contacts which are 
of social as well as economic importance. 

Though this brief discussion of the subject will be devoted almost 
entirely to the influences of forests and forest operations on agri- 
culture, I would like to point out that forestry derives substantial 
benefits from its association with agriculture. These include the 
opening up of the country by roads and other means of transporta- 
tion required for settlements, the local supply of suitable labour 
available from the farms for work in the woods, the local supplies 
of food and fodder required in logging operations, and a most im- 
portant market for lumber and other forest products. 

In the older settled countries of Europe, forestry and agriculture 
are more closely associated than in the more recently settled countries, 
such as Canada and the United States, where the tendency has been 
to consider these two forms of land use as distinct, if not actually 
antagonistic. In the initial stages of agricultural settlement the 
forests presented a formidable obstacle to agriculture. The clearing 
of the land required years of hard work, and it is not surprising that 
fire, the cheapest and most effective means of removing timber, was 
used extensively. The wanton destruction of timber resulting from 
clearing-firres caused the timber-owners to look upon settlement as 
a menace and incompatible with forest conservation. If the fixes 
had been confined to agricultural lands there would have been little 
or no ground for complaint, but without control the settlers’ fires 
destroyed vast areas of valuable timber on non-agricultural land as 
well. I think it can be safely said that in Canada settlers’ fires have 
destroyed the timber on a far greater area of essentially forest land 
than of agricultural land. Within the last two decades, however, the 
Provincial governments have generally provided a means of control 
by requiring settlers to secure permits to bum, and these are issued 
when the fire hazard is low and certain conditions are complied 
with. This has greatly reduced, but not entirely eliminated, the loss 
from this source, for settlers’ fixes are stiU second only to camp fires 
as a cause of forest fires and are responsible for 16 per cent, of aU 
the fires reported. 

Another source of conflict between forestry and agriculture has 
been the settlement of non-agricultural lands, which has resulted in 
both loss of timber and the failure of many attempts at agricultural 
development. A careful land classification would have obviated 
much wasted effort and loss of forest resources. 

In practically every country a relatively small proportion of the 
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land is suitable for profitable agricultural use. In Germany 45 per 
cent, is considered arable; in the United Kingdom 21*9 per cent.; 
in Sweden 9*1 per cent.; in Finland 7-3 per cent, is under crop; 
and in the United States 26-4 per cent, is classified as improved. In 
Canada it is estimated that 15*8 per cent, of the land is of possible 
agricultural value, but only 6*i per cent, is occupied and improved, 
while one-third of the land area is essentially forest land and the 
only productive use to which it can be put is the growing of 
timber. 

In most countries in the north temperate zone the forests occupy 
a prominent place in the national economy. In Canada the forest 
industries provide about one-tenth of the net value of production, 
and about one-quarter of the e^qjorts of Canadian products consist 
of wood and paper products. The wealth created by the utilization 
of the forest resources is shared either directly or indirectly by every 
industrial class. 

In northern European countries farming and forest operations 
are conducted in closer co-operation than in America, where the 
latter are usually located at greater distances from settlement. Never- 
theless, in Canada logging operations provide employment for a 
large number of men and horses from the farms, especially from the 
farms situated in the newer settlements. Except on the Pacific coast, 
logging is carried on chiefly in the winter when farm work is slack. 
During the past ten years an average of about 65,000 men have been 
employed in operations in the woods during the six months April to 
September, and about 130,000 during October to March. The peak 
of employment is usually in December when 140,000 are engaged, 
and in May the number drops to about 50,000. As a matter of fact, 
owing to the turn-over of labour it is estimated that at least 240,000 
men, a large proportion of whom come from the farms, secure a 
substantial part of their income from work in the woods. In addition 
it is estimated that in the eastern provinces of Canada about 30,000 
horses are required to take out the timber, and a considerable pro- 
portion of these are hired from farmers. Local farmers are more 
readily available and generally more suitable for seasonal and inter- 
mittent work of this nature than outside labour, and the money they 
earn is of great assistance to them. 

The logging camps provide an important market for farm pro- 
ducts required to feed the men and horses, and the cost of trans- 
portation of these products is an item favourable to the local 
agricultural communities. The farming population can secure sup- 
plies of wood for buildings, fences, fuel, and many other purposes 
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for which wood is required on a farm at much lower cost from 
adjacent forests than from distant sources of supply. 

In the early years of this century the Dominion Government set 
aside certain wooded areas of sub-marginal agricultural value in the 
Prairie Provinces as permanent forest reserves for the use of the 
settlers, and the farmers drive as far as seventy-five miles to get bmld- 
ing material, fuel-wood, fence-posts, &c., in these reserves. The 
value of these forests was so firrdy established during the Dominion 
administration of these lands that since the natural resources were 
transferred to provincial control in 1930 the Provinces have followed 
the same policy. 

In addition to these direct benefits derived from forest opera- 
tions, large forest areas have an important influence on climatic 
conditions and the control of water supplies, which are of vital 
importance to agriculture. Whether forests induce rainfall or rain- 
fall induces forests is very much like the question of whether the 
hen precedes the egg or the egg the hen, but the fact remains that 
there is generally more precipitation in a forested region, and I think 
it can be safely accepted that the climate in the centres of the large 
continents would be much drier if it were not for the action of 
the forests in relaying the moisture evaporated from the surrounding 
oceans. 

There is no doubt that the forests do exert a very important 
influence in the conservation of the water and its orderly distribu- 
tion. The snow melts more slowly under the protection from sun 
and wind afforded by the trees, and the forest soils, due to their 
humus content and the deep-rooting systems of the trees, are more 
porous than bare soils. They do not freeze to the same extent, and 
the snow water has a better chance to seep slowly into the subsoil 
from which it drains out gradually through springs or maintains 
the water-table in the surrounding lands. On bare land much of the 
snow is evaporated directly or blown off into gullies, and when 
spring comes it melts and runs oflF quickly before the ground is 
thawed, causing floods which are frequently disastrous and always 
wasteful. 

The influence of clearing a watershed on the flow of streams and 
rivers is familiar to any one who has had an opportunity to observe 
the results over a period of years. On the farm where I was born, 
in Middlesex County, Ontario, the Au Sable river ran within a 
stone’s throw of our house. In my youth, even in the driest sum- 
mers, it was a fairly large stream in which we used to swim and 
fish, and we could row a boat on it for some miles. Now, with the 
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almost complete clearing of the watershed, there may still be a few 
swimming-holes in the summer, but there are no boats, and fish 
have almost entirely disappeared. There is still as much water carried 
out to Lake Huron, but it nearly all comes down in the spring, 
flooding the flats and lower lying fields with several feet of water. 
The lowering of the summer water-level two or more feet in streams 
such as this undoubtedly lowers the water-table to a similar extent 
in the surrounding fields. 

Soil erosion by both wind and water generally follows too exten- 
sive deforestation. In the United States this has become recognized 
as such a serious economic factor that the Federal Government is 
providing many miUions of dollars for the Soil Conservation Service, 
in addition to large grants for allied rehabilitation projects. Though 
vast sums are being spent on engineering works designed to control 
flood waters, it is becoming recognized that afforestation and im- 
proved agricultural methods are the cheapest and most effective 
means of controlling both floods and erosion. 

So far I have discussed the relation of what may be considered 
commercial forests to agriculture, the influences of which are more 
or less indirect. The farm wood-lots owned and controlled by the 
individual farmers are of more immediate and direct concern to 
the farmer. 

It was not until recent years and in the older settlements that 
the farmers of eastern Canada experienced a shortage of wood for 
fuel and other purposes. As yet, few farms are entirely without 
wood-lots, but now in the fuUy settled districts over-cutting and 
neglect have reduced the supplies of wood to such an extent that 
the farmers are forced to use increasing amounts of coal, and steps 
are being taken to rehabilitate the wood-lots by natural or artificial 
means. 

It is not contended that wood-crops yield as high a return as food- 
crops on the best soils, but on most farms there is some land which, 
not being the best for field-crops, can be used to advantage for 
wood-crops. If not, I think it can be shown that it is economically 
sound to devote up to lo per cent, of the farm to the growth of 
wood for domestic purposes. Although some food-crops are more 
remunerative than others, diversified agriculture is advisable from 
an economic standpoint. 

The average value of field-crops in Canada during 1931-6 
Year BooJi, p. 237) was $10.39 per acre, varyitig from $6.73 ia 
Saskatchewan to $17.80 in Ontario and $33.83 in British Columbia. 
Taking fuel-wood alone, which is the cheapest but most important 
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wood-lot product, it is possible by proper silvicultural management 
to grow from i to i J cords per acre per annum. Based on a sale 
value of $3.78 per cord, such as was placed on fuel-wood by the 
Canadian Bureau of Statistics during 193 1-5, the financial return is 
very low, but this does not represent the value of the wood grown 
and used by the farmer himself. It should be valued on the basis 
of the coal for which he would have to pay cash, if he did not have 
his own wood. 

The heating value of wood as compared with anthracite coal 
varies with the kind and density of the wood. One standard cord 
(128 cubic feet, piled) of air-dry wood of the better hardwoods 
(beech, yellow birch, hard maple, &c.) has a fuel value equivalent 
to about 83 per cent, of a short ton of anthracite coal; fair hard- 
woods (ash, elm, soft maple, white birch, &c.) and heavy softwoods 
(Douglas fir and larch) 66 per cent, of a ton; light hardwoods 
(poplar, basswood, &c.) and light softwoods (pine, spruce, hemlock, 
&c.) 50 per cent, of a ton. 

The cost of anthracite coal in Ontario, not including the cost of 
hauling, is about $15.00 to $17.00 per ton, and on that basis a cord 
of air-dry good hardwood has a fuel value of about $13-25 per 
cord, and the poorest grade of fuel-wood $8,00 per cord, the average 
of all wood being about $10.50 per cord. A production of one cord 
of good hardwood per acre per year in Ontario would yield about 
three-quarters of the average value of field-crops, while a production 
of 1 1 cords per acre would exceed it. 

The ordinary farm requires from 10 to 15 cords of wood per 
annum for heating and cooking, which can be grown continuously 
on 10 to 15 acres. If this amount of fuel-wood is produced on the 
farm, it represents a fuel value of from $100 to $200. The wood-lot 
will also supply a considerable amount of wood for poles, stakes, 
posts, &c., which are always required on a farm. If the growth 
exceeds the farm requirements, the excess can be sold, as there is 
always a demand for wood in the cities as well as in the small towns 
and villages. 

The last Canadian census was unfortunately taken for 1930, when 
prices of wood products were very low, but in that year the forest 
products, including maple products, produced on farms were 
valued at $48,800,000. In 1920, when prices were abnormally high, 
the value was $72,000,000. Perhaps a fair average under present 
conditions would be between 50 and 60 million dollars. In 1930, 
40 per cent, of the forest products was sold and 60 per cent, used 
on the farms. Of the fuel-wood, only 20 per cent, was sold. 
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Notwithstanding the advances made in specialized agriculture, 
farmers are generally more independent and self-sufficient than any 
other industrial class. On the whole their cash resources are small, 
and to be able to produce, at little or no expense, a necessity such 
as fuel is an important aid. The maintenance of a wood-lot entails 
comparatively little e:^ense or effort. No special equipment is 
required, and the silvicultural treatment consists mainly in intelligent 
cutting with the objective of favouring the most desirable species 
and the most vigorous trees, protecting the young growth, and not 
cutting more than the annual growth. Natural reproduction, 
especially of hardwoods, can usually be secured in abundance. One 
essential is that live-stock be excluded, as they not only destroy the 
young growth but impair the porousness of the soil. If artificial 
afforestation is required, the planting stock can usually be secured, 
in Canada and the United States, from government nurseries eidier 
free or at a nominal cost. 

The first undertaking of the Dominion Forestry Branch, when it 
was established in 1899, was to provide trees for the planting of 
shelter-belts on farms in the three prairie provinces. This project, 
which was continued by the Forestry Branch until the natural 
resources were transferred to the Provinces in 1930, is now carried 
on in the Federal Department of Agriculture, and to date about 
170 million trees have been distributed. In Ontario, Quebec, andNova 
Scotia the Provincial governments have distributed over 200 million 
trees. Expert advice is given on the care of wood-lots, and a number 
of demonstration wood-lots have been established. There is no 
reason for any farmer in Canada not securing the information neces- 
sary for the management of his wood-lot. 

In Ontario, farm ‘woodlands’, which are defined as lands having 
a certain number of trees per acre, depending on the size, are exempt 
from taxation if they have been set apart by the owner for the sole 
purpose of fostering the growth of trees, and are not used for 
grazing live-stock. This exemption may be secured for 10 per cent, 
of the area of the farm, and not more than 20 acres held under 
a single ownership. This is a measure which might well be adopted 
by other governments. In Nova Scotia an officer has been appointed 
to assist farmers in marketing their forest products as well as to 
advise them on the treatment of their woodlands. 

In some parts of the United States the marketing of forest 
products from farms and other small forest properties through 
co-operative agencies is proving very profitable. In this way stan- 
dards are set, large contracts at favourable prices can be made, and 
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competition from individual owners who are not in a position to be- 
come familiar with the market conditions is eliminated. 

The establishment of communal forests, which has long been an 
important feature of forestry in Europe, is beginning to receive 
attention in America, and promises to provide a profitable solution 
for the use of tax delinquent and sub-marginal agricultural lands 
which occur in many municipalities. This development will un- 
doubtedly advance more rapidly as the success of the undertakings 
becomes apparent. 

So far I have discussed only the economic importance of farmers’ 
wood-lots, but they have also the same influence as the large forests 
on the conservation of water. It is not contended that the retention 
of even 10 per cent, of the area in forest will appreciably affect pre- 
cipitation, but it win have an important influence in holding the 
snow and retarding the run-off, thereby permitting more moisture 
to seep into the soil. It will also reduce the drying effect of the wind 
on the soil and crops and aid considerably in reducing soil-drifting. 
It has been found in Russia and confirmed on our Canadian prairies 
that shelter-belts exert an influence on the snow, soil-drifting, and 
evaporation over a distance of from ten to twenty times the height 
of the trees. 

Trees require large amounts of water for their own use, and where 
precipitation is scant they may reduce the amount of water available 
for the adjacent crops; but where there is an excess of the tree’s 
requirements, stated in some cases to be about sixteen inches, 
shelter-belts and wood-lots have a beneficial influence. 

One must not overlook the aesthetic influence of the scattered 
woodlands in a farming country. Agriculture should be more than 
an occupation providing food and raiment to the rest of the world 
for a minimum subsistence. It should be a mode of living which 
would attract those who appreciate the beauties of nature and the 
comfort and security of homes. "What could be less attractive than 
a broad expanse of bare land with a group of naked buildings 
sticking up here and there ? The lack of trees was felt by those who 
came from wooded homes in the east or from other lands and settled 
on the prairies. The extent to which shelter-belts have been planted 
around the homesteads on the Canadian prairies indicates an appre- 
ciation of the importance of trees in the establishment of permanent 
homes. Many settlers in the western prairies have told me that 
plantations around their buildings have added as much as |i,ooo 
to the sale value of their farms and that the comfort and pleasure 
they derived from them were worth far more than that. 
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It has been the practice in clearing the farms in wooded country 
to leave the wood-lots at the back of the farms. This is a mistake 
from the standpoint of the beauty of the landscape. Patches of 
woods along the roads broken by open vistas of fertile fields lend 
a charm to rural scenery, which not only adds to the pleasure of 
those who live in the country, but is attractive to those who only 
drive along the roads. 

In conclusion, may I say that when forestry gets beyond the stage 
of exploitation of virgin stands and settles down to silviculture on 
a permanent crop-producing basis, the relation with agriculture will 
be more intimate. Foresters look forward to the time when farming 
settlements will be established on the better soils throughout the 
forests, and these settlements will supply the greater part of the 
labour for the woods. There are perhaps no two industries that can 
work together to greater advantage. They are both concerned with 
the growing and harvesting of renewable crops, and their activities 
are for the most part seasonal and dovetail wi& Httle overlap. Their 
differences only make them more compatible. 

L. C. Gray, 'Bureau of Ag'iculfuralEconomics, 'Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

If I may advert first to Dr. Booth’s paper I should like to com- 
mend him for the effort he has made to provide some historical 
perspective for to-day’s topic. He reminds us forcibly how recently 
agricultural economics in the New World has emerged — ^if it has 
yet emerged — ^from the stage of predominant emphasis on the enter- 
priser or entrepreneur and the assumption that whatever promotes 
the financial profit of the entrepreneur — whether he be operating 
owner, tenant, ‘suitcase farmer’, or supervising landlord, planter, 
big farmer, or little farmer — ^redounds to national or social welfare. 
One may derive from Dr. Booth’s paper — ^though not explicitly 
stated — that we should draw a distinction between collective action 
to promote the profit of entrepreneurs, such as legislation relative 
to rural credit, market standards, transport facilities, rates, &c., 
on the one hand, and, on the other hand, policies aimed primarily 
at the well-being of all those engaged in agriculture — ^whether as 
owner operators, hired labourers, or tenants; and beyond aU that, 
the bearing of such policies on the general social health of the 
nation. 

In the United States, for example, the New Deal has suddenly pre- 
cipitated the agricultural economist into this stage; and with a few 
exceptions here and there one does not discern that there has de- 
veloped any well-defined philosophy or point of departure. Few of 
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us, I believe, have a clear reference in our writings and activities 
as to the following questions : 

Are we seeking the welfare of farmer entrepreneurs (a) because 
they should be a preferred group in the nation or in society as a 
whole, and if so, why; or (b) because their prosperity is particularly 
influential on the prosperity of other groups irrespective of the 
sacrifice these groups are called upon to make to the promotion of 
farmer well-being; or (c) because the prosperity of farmer entre- 
preneurs will contribute more to social welfare than the prosperity 
of other groups, including that of farm labourers or the more dis- 
advantaged classes of tenants? Or is our point of reference the 
promotion of nationalistic objectives in the newer European sense, 
or the measurement of welfare m accordance with some democratic 
standard of the majority of citizens, or again the more universal 
outlook of welfare of mankind as a whole ? 

Mr. Wilson^s paper suggests perhaps less pointedly how far we 
have yet to go to achieve philosophic clarity on these and other 
questions. Undoubtedly, we agricultural economists in the New 
World have been much too busy with the rapidly changing day-by- 
day developments to provide ourselves with even an embryonic 
philosophic framework. 

To return a moment to Dr. Booth’s paper, I would criticize his 
over-simplification of his historical sequences. He tends to imply 
that commercial farming is a comparatively recent evolutionary 
stage that has emerged out of pioneer farming. As a matter of fact, 
predonoinantly commercial agriculture developed in portions of the 
South, for instance, based on the tobacco industry, early in the seven- 
teenth century. The United States as a whole did not emerge at any 
particular period from a pioneer economy to a commercial economy. 
Taking the nation as a whole, it is true, there has been a gradual 
recession of the pioneer or self-sufficing phase and an increasing 
predominance of commercialism. Actually the emergence into com- 
mercialism occurred at widely differing intervals of time in different 
geographic areas as affected by location and the development of 
transport facilities. By the same token, the emergence of concern 
with collective policies to promote the farmer’s financial well-being, 
associated generally with the development of commercial agricul- 
ture, is by no means so recent as Dr. Booth implies. In early decades 
of the seventeenth century one finds the tobacco farmers of Virginia 
developing price-fixing and production control and market quota 
measures that remind us of recently developed policies. Elaborate 
measures for standardization of quality, the character of containers. 
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and market inspection prevailed during the predominance of mer- 
cantilism both in Europe and America. The earlier examples cited 
by Dr. Booth represent mainly the first timid steps toward social 
control that followed the period when laissez-faire had swept away 
the comparatively intensive controls instituted under mercantilism, 

I would also question the implication in Dr. Booth’s paper that 
extreme specialization in production and the accompanying pro- 
blems of instability and other disadvantages are comparatively recent 
phenomena. In the South, as well as in certain other parts of the United 
States, the one-crop system traces far back to the early years of our 
•economic history. In a number of areas in the United States extreme 
specialization in market products was succeeded by a greater degree 
of diversification. 

Finally I would submit that Dr. Booth’s generalization, that 
European countries arrived relatively early at the development of 
an Agrarpolitik because they had to deal with ^the infirmities of age’, 
while the New World countries have arrived rather late at the con- 
sideration of collective, as distinguished from merely enterprise, 
economics, because they have had to deal mainly with 'the growing 
pains of youth’, exhibits the perils of metaphorical generalization. 
Actually the emergence of collective policy, as Dr. Booth indicated 
earlier in his paper, was more a matter of the stage of commercialism 
in agriculture than of historical age. A number of the countries of 
Europe passed out of the stage of predominantly self-sufficing agri- 
culture relatively late, even later than was the case in many parts of 
the New World. 'When the economist did finally appear’, to quote 
Dr. Booth, he may have 'foxind an established society’, but, in most 
countries, it was a rural society emerging more or less rapidly into 
the stage of commercial agriculture and specialization in production 
with all the accompanying problems and necessity for collective action 
that have characterized the evolution of New World agriculture in even 
greater degree. Because of their earlier development of commercial- 
ism and its greater emphasis, the United States at least has been in 
the van in the formulation of collective agricultural policies. 

Again, in the United States some of the most significant of the 
recently developed New World policies,’ such as the soil-erosion 
programme, the land-purchase programme, and the rehabilitation 
programme, represent attempts to repair the serious mistakes of our 
youthful stages of development rather than to cope with the pro- 
blems of a static and decrepit rural civilization. If we have old age 
in our New World rural economy, it is the premature age super- 
induced by the excesses of youth, such as soil wastage and ill- 
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conceived policies of land disposal and tenure; and far from entering 
the comfortable complacency of an established rural civilisation, the 
vast and sudden elaboration of new social policies reflects the attempt 
to cope with the excessive maladjustments that were generated in 
the stage of pioneering and the laissezfaire policies associated with 
the pioneer stage. 

Because of my almost complete agreement with Mr. Wilson’s 
point of view, my comments on his paper take the form less of 
divergence of view than of an attempt to elaborate some of his 
points, which he could have done better than I, if time had been 
available. 

In recognising that rural economy falls into two extreme patterns 
— self-sufficiency and commercialism — ^with many intermediate and 
indeterminate stages, one becomes conscious of the poverty of our 
terminology and the indefiniteness of our concepts. While the 
nature and the economic and social significance of the extremes have 
long been more or less understood, it is fairly clear that the inter- 
mediate stages are, and long have been, probably more prevalent 
than the extremes and more significant as economic and social objec- 
tives in rural organisation. Yet we have not developed any adequate 
terminology to designate these various intermediate stages or 
achieved any satisfactory progress in their definition. Still less have 
we made progress in appraising them in economic and social terms. 
The economic disadvantages of extreme self-sufficiency are apparent. 
Mr. Wilson has put us in his debt by emphasising the offsetting 
social values and, on the other hand, the economic and social dis- 
advantages of extreme commercialism. But neither he nor probably 
any of us is so overcome by ^nostalgia for the Golden Age’, as he 
well puts it, that we would advocate a complete return to extreme 
self-sufficiency. Most of us are likely to prefer to trust in some of 
the intermediate stages. But what stage ? At this point we become 
incoherent for lack of definiteness in terminology and in conception. 
How much and what kinds of self-sufficiency are economically 
efficient and socially healthful? Outside of a few calculations as to 
percentages of income derived from commercial production and 
production for use we have done little to define or designate quali- 
tatively these intermediate stages. We have done even less in deter- 
mining the economic feasibility and social advantages of different 
types of production for use. I have a definite conviction, which 
I have voiced on another occasion, that the application of science 
to the problems of production for use, in the same degree that we 
have applied science to the problems of production for sale, will 

I 
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point the way to a very much greater degree of individual and com- 
munity self-sufficiency than most of us have considered possible. 

It is a hopeful sign that the two New World economists whose 
papers opened this session have recognized economic and social 
disadvantages in extreme commercialism. It marks the passing of 
the intellectual myopia which, because obsessed by the obvious 
operating unit efficiencies of the extreme types of commercial pro- 
duction, failed to recognize their glaring inefficiencies when viewed 
in broad social terms. Now that these scales are falling from our 
eyes, our profession is about to enter upon distinctly new pathways 
of progress. 

Agricultural economists and sociologists in the New World no 
less than in Europe are confronted with a number of dilemmas, 
which may well be given categorical formulation as follows : 

1. Commercial specialized agricultural production is more effi- 
cient than predominantly self-sufficing agriculture per unit of 
labour employed and probably per composite unit of labour 
and capital, and will be unless new types of technical and in- 
stitutional progress can promote a greater degree of efficiency 
in production for use. 

2. By virtue of the inelastic demand for farm products, it follows 
that a smaller proportion of the population can find a means 
of livelihood in agricultural emplo)mient in commercial pro- 
duction. Consequently a larger proportion of the population 
must live in dties, with the social disadvantages widely recog- 
nized, unless non-agricultural industry can move to the 
country-side. 

3. In the modem economic world non-agricultural employment 
appears incapable under present institutional arrangements of 
absorbing the steadily increasing numbers released by progress 
in agricultural efficiency. According to the estimates quoted 
by Mr. Wilson, nearly half of the farm operators of the United 
States produce only ii per cent, of the commercial product. 
Potentially the major portion of this segment of the farm 
population could be spared to engage in non-agricultural pro- 
duction if there were an outlet for their services. Inability to 
absorb them means persistence of low standards of living, a 
heavy relief burden, the utilization of lands ill-adapted to 
cultivation with consequent impairment of natural resources. 

4. In production for market we encounter the antithetical rela- 
tionship between abundance and profit which necessitates 
restrictive policies applied both to production and sale. 
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5. The profit of the agricultural entrepreneur, as in other types 
of production for sale, is in conflict at important points with 
the welfare of the other classes of agricultural workers, and 
policies which promote the welfare of the entrepreneur in 
agriculture are often antithetical to the welfare of farm 
labourers and tenants. 

6. As the economic world is now organized, commercial agri- 
cultural production appears inconsistent with economic and 
social stability either for the entrepreneur or his employees. 

7. The lack of close correlation between material income and 
happiness, which has from time immemorial been emphasized 
by prophet and philosopher, cannot be lost sight of by the 
rurd economist in attempting to appraise the relative merits 
of the self-sufficing and commercial types of economy. 

In conclusion, I am convinced that the social imperative presented 
by these dilemmas — ^if I may caU them so — ^will compel agricultural 
economists to reorient their field of work in the direction of a more 
searching examination of the economic and social possibilities of 
self-sufficiency (or production for use), and especially the various 
intermediate stages between extreme self-sufficiency and extreme 
commercialism, 

Carl E. Ladd, Dean of Agriculture^ Cornell XJniversitj^ US.A. 

Our discussion to-day is not primarily of economic depressions 
and their causes. We are rather evaluating present economic pro- 
gress, assuming a continued progress, and attempting to measure the 
effects and the value of that progress in terms of the social welfare 
of the people. We should go further than this; if possible define 
our social objectives; and determine whether economic programmes 
should be modified or strengthened to aid in reaching these social 
objectives. It is highly encouraging that economists are attempting 
to challenge their programmes from this point of view. 

Secretary Wilson has called attention to the world-wide confusion 
resulting from the impact of science and technology on society. 
Overproduction is so apparent in agriculture and manufactures that 
many people immediately conclude (Secretary Wilson does not do 
so) that there must be a long-time restriction on new technological 
developments which increase the productive capacity of men. This 
is a defeatist attitude. If society is efficiently organized for distribu- 
tion, it should be impossible far people to produce more than they 
can consume. Certainly we all desire more things. Certainly more 
goods can be produced The great problem is diversification and 
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balancing of production and efficient distribution. It seems to me 
that we are on the verge of great progress in the field of distribution. 
This is the great problem, the great challenge of the present and 
the immediate future. Science ought to be as effective in solving 
these problems as it has been in solving the problems of production. 

What are some of the characteristics of current economic changes 
in agriculture? Among these should be listed: 

{a) Increasing crop and animal production. 

(^>) Mechanization which requires much less work done in the 
fields and in the barns and much more agricultural work done 
in factories, service stations, oil-fields, and electric utility 
plants. The true increase in production per man is nowhere 
nearly so great as is generally believed, but there is a great 
change in the location of agricultural workers as a result of 
mechanization. 

{c) Much more efficient use of man labour. 

{d) An approaching clash between a few, large, mechanized farms 
with labour standards, and many small owner-occupiers will- 
ing to work long hours under sub-standard labour conditions. 
Secretary Wilson has well pointed out the competition between 
these large commercial farms and the smaller self-sufficient farms, 
and the advantages that have come to the smaller farms through 
the use of small rubber-tired farm equipment. Another very im- 
portant element is the development of successful purchasing and 
marketing co-operatives which give the small farmer the advantages 
in buying and selling available to the larger farmer. 

In this discussion of large and small farms we should not let our 
theoretical discussion carry us too far from the facts of the case. 
There are relatively few farms in the United States that can be 
classed as larger than family-sized farms, and, with the exception of 
a few specialized enterprises, I doubt any rapid increase in the 
relative importance of this group. The two classes, commercial and 
self-sufficient farms, are both for the main part included in family- 
sized farms, and there is nowhere that clean-cut distinction found, 
for instance, between 'small holdings’ and 'farms’ in England. For 
years there has been a tendency for the family-sized farm to grow 
larger. All farm management studies support this as sound, and we 
should anticipate farther changes along this line. 

With a greater degree of commercialization on farms and larger 
farm umts there should arise a more stable and permanent farm 
labourer class. Little thought is being given to the social problems 
of this group. From the standpoint of the community their needs 
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will be met in the same way as the needs of the farmers. Good 
schools, hospitals, churches, recreational opportunities are, of course, 
as available for labourers as for any other group. The proper 
housing and home facilities for farm labourers are, so far as I know, 
receiving no attention from any one. Here is a glaring need in 
America and an instance where America is much behind European 
countries. 

Secretary Wilson has very well stated the problem of the large 
groups of people in certain areas who have insufficient land, capital, 
and income. The share-croppers of the southern states are typical 
of this group. Agriculture as a whole cannot shut its eyes to this 
economic and social problem. 

The most remarkable characteristic of the present economic 
depression is not its siae and severity but rather a universal and 
world-wide acceptance of the responsibility of governments to do 
something to alleviate the sufferings of human beings, to maintain 
living standards, to prevent the mental and moral degeneration that 
comes from inability to continue activity in one’s chosen field, and 
in general to protect and maintain the social well-being of the people. 

Here a new force is at work. Its efforts will sometimes be wise 
and sometimes otherwise. But this new force presents a great 
opportunity to economists and sociologists, and, if our science is 
sound and our application is practical, a vast new opportunity opens 
up for our efforts. 
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LAND TENURE AND THE SOCIAL CONTROL 
OF THE USE OF LAND 
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University of Freiburg, Germany 

r *! the third book of his Wealth of Nations Adam Smith has a 
chapter on the discouragement of agriculture in the ancient State 
of Europe. He maintains therein that the work done by slaves is, in 
the end, the dearest of any; for a person who can acquire no property 
can have no other interest but to eat as much and to work as little as 
possible. The metayer can have no interest in the investment of a part 
of his little stock in the improvement of the land, because the lord, 
even if he hhnself has laid out nothing, will get half of whatever is 
produced. Adam Smith sees the best prospect of soil-improvement 
firstly in the personal interest of the owner-farmer, and secondly in 
that of the tenant farmer, provided that his security of tenure is as 
certain as that of a proprietor. He adds that the to this extent 
favourable laws and customs of England have contributed more to 
the grandeur of that country than all the boasted regulations of com- 
merce taken together. 

His considerations emphasize the activity of individual interest. 
He is, however, very far from neglecting the fact that men live and 
trade, not as isolated individuals but as communities or more particu- 
larly as families. He therefore treats of the benefits and disadvantages 
of certain methods of regulating inheritance, of the rights of primo- 
geniture, and of entails. He holds that, if the land is considered as 
the means only of subsistence and enjoyment, the natural law of 
succession is that of equal division among aU the children of the 
family. The right of primogeniture, however, continues to be re- 
spected, as, of all institutions, it is the fittest to support the pride of 
family distinctions. Whether or not one shares this opinion, an 
important point of view here becomes prominent. The value of the 
system of inheritance and of the legal system in general, in relation 
to their economic effects, is to be estimated according not only to 
their influence on the individual interest of the producer htmsp.lf , 
but also to their significance for the permanence and solidity of 
the community, above all of the rural family. 
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It will not be possible here to have a fruitful discussion of ail the 
many-sided and inexhaustible problems connected with land tenure. 
To-day, therefore, it is only proposed to develop the line of thought 
which finds expression in the above-mentioned chapters of Adam 
Smith and in the many treatments of the subject by prominent writers 
before and since his time : the problem, that is to say, of the relations 
between the legal regulation of land tenure and the productivity of 
agriculture. The questions which will occupy us can, therefore, be 
put as follows : What are the economic effects which have been aimed 
at by the various countries in their regulation of land tenure ? What 
tendencies in the laws of land tenure are to be observed in recent 
times? How far are they determined by the effort to influence 
economic achievement favourably? And what are the economic 
effects to be expected from them? 

It will be seen that the new tendencies encroaching upon the 
rights of landowners are aiming at two objects which are essentially 
different from one another : (i) to fit into the liberal order measures 
of safety tending to intensify the attachment to the soil, to stop the 
causes of unproductive indebtedness, and to prevent injurious ex- 
ploitation of the land, all of these being intended for the creation of 
better social and economic foundations for the permanent activity 
of private initiative; (2) to get the use of land controlled by the 
community, and thus to supplement or even to replace private 
initiative. This distinction will determine the line of thought in this 
paper. 

It is by no means easy to deal with these questions; moreover, in 
an international conference we have to face special difficulties of 
terminology. When for the last time our late Vice-President, Dr. 
G. F. Warren, presented the Cow-bell to the President — and nobody 
among us could guess or fear that he did it for the last time — ^he told 
us that the tongue of this bell is the only one which we can all under- 
stand. Some preliminary definition is necessary in order to secure as far 
as possible an understanding on the meaning of our topic. The word 
^grarverfassung^ generally used by German agricultural economists, 
covers a wider field than the term land tenure which is familiar to our 
Anglo-Saxon friends. But I do not have to deal with the whole sub- 
stance of Agrarverfassung or A^arpoUtik^ nor shall I cover all that 
is implied in the English terms land tenure and land policy. The only 
part, but a very important one, with which we are concerned is 
the legal status of the farmer and the policy pursued by the states in 
regulating it. 

We must begin our consideration from the point where liberal 
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principles were realized in the Agrarverfassung. This occurred at a 
time when the population was increasing rapidly and when the rejec- 
tion of the traditional technique of agriculture, characterized chiefly 
by the three-field system, was making headway. It occurred gradually 
in Great Britain ; in most European countries it was brought about by 
systematic legal regulation for which the name Peasant Emancipation 
has been coined. The political result was the abolition of those local 
powers, founded on landed property, which stood between the 
government and the rural population, and were thus an obstacle to 
the perfection of the modem state. Many important powers which 
had formerly enabled the lord of the manor to control changes of 
ownership, inheritance, and the assumption of liabilities were, as in 
many countries — ^Hanover and Russia for example — taken over by 
the state or, as in Prussia and France, completely done away with. 
In general, a commutation of those privileges which had had their 
origin in the social and political relationship of the landlord and the 
actual tiller of the soil was effected. To this has to be added the 
dissolution of the system of labour which the large estate owners, 
whose estates spread over eastern Europe, including Austria and 
Prussia after the sixteenth century, had developed with the help of 
their manorial privileges. In Germany the system took the milder 
form of hereditary servitude, but in the Slavonic countries there was 
in the large majority of cases a strict ownership of the body, which 
implied a complete lack of personal liberty. 

It was legally appropriate to have a unified system of landowner- 
ship in place of the various forms of division of property iuto dominum 
utile and dominum eminens and of the variously interwoven rights of 
local rulers, private landlords, peasants, and local co mm unities. It is, 
of course, not wholly true to say of any country in the world that 
the Roman law of movable property has been applied to land 
property in its entirety and without reservation; but such a tendency 
dominated the legislation of most countries from 1815 to 1880.^ 
The landowner received full freedom of disposition without any 
essential encroachments through the power of his superiors or the 
rights of his relations, a ius utendi et abutendi. This order of things 
was in great part systematically introduced, and was not, therefore, 
the product of a laissez-jaire policy. Its substance, however, implied 
that the landowner could, in essentials, do or leave undone what- 
ever he wished. Gjrrespondiugly there was a general recognition of 
freedom to contract, in particular for the conclusion of contracts 

‘ O. G. SchmoUet, Grmdrus der allgemeinen Volksmrtschaftshhre, Teil I, §§ 123 seq. 
‘Das Wesen des Argentums und die Gfundziige seiaer Verteilung’. 
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of tenanq?’, of personal liberty in die application by an individual of 
his own labour for his own profit, and of freedom in the choice 
of a domicile. The conviction obtained that both individual interest 
and the common weal would best be served by an activity inspired 
and given direction by open competition. 

The liberal principles were enacted with special enthusiasm by 
the oversea countries at the time when the descendants of Euro- 
pean peoples streamed out by sea and by rail to carry out the work 
of colonkation, and in doing so to lay the foundations for their 
political and social development according to democratic ideals. 
The most striking token of this policy was the Homestead Law of 
the United States passed in 1862. Just as, when means of trans- 
port were limited, the effort of free men and the guarantee of a 
secured right, together with a fer-reaching independence in the 
utilization of the soil, contributed decisively to the success of the 
important colonization movements of the times, so the rapid opening 
up of whole tracts of country in the nineteenth century depended 
not only upon technical advances but also and to no less a degree 
upon the hberal land policy. 

In spite of the validity of a legal system whidi is unified in its 
principles, a large and varied number of economic conditions and 
conditions of living have been preserved or formed anew. Thus the 
systems of land tenure in the various parts of the earth present a 
sufficiently diversified picture. The division of landed property into 
large or small units had taken very different forms even before the 
nineteenth century, and the factors which determined this were not, 
in the main, technical or purely economic but belonged chiefly to 
political history. Varying principles have been followed in the initia- 
tion of systematic redistribution of land. Moreover, readjustment 
of the relationship between former lords of the manor and peasants 
produced very varied results. Thus in some coimtties the peasants 
obtained full proprietary rights, whilst in others they continued as 
tenant farmers to cultivate the land which they had, up till then, 
occupied. In whole tracts of country they to a large extent or even 
completely lost it. 

The development and details of labour organization cannot be 
separated from these variations. After the general recognition of 
personal freedom a system of independent family farming was the 
most prominent possibility for the smaller undertakings; it might 
be supplemented on somewhat bigger farms by a small amount of 
paid labour. Farming on a really large scale was bound to choose 
one of the many alternatives of a wage-paying system. Traces of 
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earlier obligations to feudal service are often clearly recognizable 
in these, e.g. in the combinations of rent-contract and obligation 
to work which became common in Russia and Rumania after the 
emancipation of the peasants, or in the conditions of agricultural 
labourers in the north-eastern parts of Germany where the labourer’s 
family had to provide several hands to work in the cultivation of 
the estate. Then, too, the combination of numerous family farms 
controlled by the landlord into a sort of decentralized estate farm, 
such as is common in South Europe, especially with the assistance 
of metayage, is frequently the continuation, under a changed legal 
system, of a former manorial union. 

Frequently, in fact, the actual state of affairs corresponded but 
slightly with the written content of law or contract. The attitude 
of his landlord was often of far greater importance for the tenant 
farmer than the text of the law or even of the contract of tenancy. 
There are numerous examples to show that actually an extraordinary 
permanence and, it is not too much to say, a state of ease in the 
relationship between tenant and landlord obtained under conditions 
of contract which reserved all advantages to the landlord. This was 
the case as long as the landlord acted graciously and benevolendy, 
and only made use of the strict form of the contract in order to 
exercise a favourable influence on the economic achievement of his 
tenants or, when necessary, to get rid of a slovenly tenant. In the 
same way the living conditions of the country labourers are frequently 
much more determined by the presence or absence of a sense of 
responsibility and of a social or patriarchal attitude on the part of 
the employer, than by legal or contractual regulation. Indirectly, 
of course, the legal conditions are also important. They can provide 
a support for a valuable mental disposition or can, on the contrary, 
contribute to its decay where a contradiction exists. 

The most intimate human relationships are precisely those which 
it is impossible to formalize by laws or contracts. This is clearly seen 
in the matter of inheritance. During the nineteenth century in man y 
countries the general principles of common law were extended to 
rural affairs and laid the foundation of completely equal claims for 
all children of a family, even giving each one of them the right to get 
the parental farm sold by auction in order to facilitate a complete 
and equal division of the inheritance. It was then that the coun- 
teracting customs and views of the peasants gave evidence of an 
admirable vitality. The dangerous breach between the principles 
governing the legal order and the temper of the people which cor- 
responds to the popular sense of justice was at that time minimized by 
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the liberal character of the laws, because the current legal freedom 
to dispose and to bequeath allowed the peasants to do what by tradi- 
tion they considered appropriate for the mamtenance of the farm 
and of the relation between brothers and sisters. 

If we describe the years from 1815 to 1880 as the period of 
liberal policy in land tenure, we must not consider that the period 
is thus strictly limited — either at its beginning or at its end. The 
theories advocated by Adam Smith had already attained a large pre- 
dominant influence in the eighteenth century, and German monarchs 
had already initiated the emancipation of the peasants in their terri- 
tories before the French Revolution of 1789. In this way they not 
only conceded to the peasants the abolition of feudal rights but 
also prepared the way for the transference to them of complete 
ownership. 

On the other hand, the kindling of the private landowner’s in- 
terest only reached its peak in Russia at the beginniag of the 
twentieth century. At that time the land reform of Stolypin not 
only strove for the abolition of the village community and of the 
Gemengelage\ even more important perhaps individual ownership by 
the head of a family was determined upon and took the place of the 
family ownership which had obtaiued until then. Stolypin himself 
based his policy on the intention of placing the peasant in a position 
to free himself from poverty and ignorance and to introduce a steady 
utilization of the soil. His saying is well known : ^We have placed 
our hopes not in the weaklings and dnmkards but in the strong 
and powerful.’ 

Here, perhaps, the expectations which the statesmen of the entire 
world attached to the above characterized policy of landed property 
find their most clear expression. Of course, these expectations were, 
not in the least important degree, of a political nature ; the desire was 
to encourage the awakening of a state of mind among the peasants 
which would make them reliable supporters of the state and of its 
constitution. Hand in hand with this went the economic aim of 
establishing a supply of agricultural produce as rich and as perma- 
nent as possible, in other words, of encouraging economic and 
technical progress. The individual agriculturalist should himself be 
sensibly interested in this progress, and he should be placed in the 
position to employ his interest without restriction. So far as the 
danger, inherent in this policy, of an uncontrolled exploitation of 
the land which would be productive only for a short time, was 
seen at all, it was held to be best met by giving as free a form as 
possible to land holding; for it was considered that the landowner 
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■would develop the land not only for his o-wn life-time but for his 
children and grand-children. It was eqjected also of a landlord that 
he would in his own interest prevent his tenants from ‘mining’ the 
soil and would, on the other hand, make it possible for them to 
improve their cultivation, even to the extent of providing sufficient 
capital. 

SchmoUer mentions two tendencies which are to be met again 
and again in land policies : (i) increase of free individual ownership 
in the interest of technical progress, and (a) the subordination of all 
private o'wnership, its size, its alienability, the extent to which it 
can be indebted, and its inheritability, to the common interest of the 
state. In the period referred to, special stress was necessarily laid on 
the need for increase of agricultural production owing to the un- 
precedently rapid growth of population. Thus the two tendencies, 
according to die general opinion, harmonized in such a way that 
the best correspondence with the common interest of the state was 
attributed to the freedom of indi-vidual ownership. From this free- 
dom it was ejected that the land would find its way to the best 
cultivators, and, even from the point of •view of national economy, 
he was considered as the best cultivator who was able in the long 
run to obtain the highest rate of income from agriculture for him- 
self and his dependants. 

During the last fifty years, however, doubts as to the wisdom of 
such confidence have won ground in most coimtides, and, at first 
partially, more strongly after the Great War, and almost universally 
in the last decade, these doubts have given rise to new directions 
in land policy. Only a few countries, however, have completely 
abandoned the liberal basis. The general aim has been to main- 
tain the benefits of ownership, but to eliminate its conspicuous 
abuses.* 

At the beginning of die nineteenth century conservative politicians 
and national economists of a romantic tendency had already appeared 
in opposition to the liberal system of land-ownership, more especially 
against the conception which rules Thaer’s Prussian Edict for the 
Culture of the Land (i 8i i). According to this edict every one could 
reduce the size of his farm by sale or increase it by purchase, and 
could dispose freely concerning it, during his lifetime as well as 
on the occasion of death. This was said to be the surest and best 
way of protecting the landowner from debts and of encouraging 
the cultivation of all land holdings. The Baron v. Stein attacked 
these principles, particularly in his old age. As he expressed hims elf, 

* E. G. Noutse, Agricultural Economics, Chicago, 1916, p. 261. 
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he did not wish to see a capable, strong, moral, respected class of 
moderately well-to-do landowners turned into a mob of day- 
labourers and poverty-stricken allotment-holders. ‘I am well aware 
of the fact’, he says, "that this opinion is opposed to the point of 
view of those for whom the chief purpose of the state is to increase 
population and the production of food-stu£Fs; for me, however, it is 
religious, moral, intellectual, and political perfection/ 

The movement against the existing conception of landed property 
became noticeably stronger and more widespread after the period 
1880-90, first of all in those countries which had long been occupied. 
The German political economists of the historical school frankly 
recognized that the technical impetus to agriculture, resulting in 
increased production in the older civilized countries and tremen- 
dous extension of the area under cultivation, had exceeded even the 
highest expectation. However, they in no way overlooked the fact 
that a certain amount of damage had occurred, especially through 
the destruction of valuable wood-land and through attempts to 
colonize unsuitable land such as had taken place in the impetuously 
opened-up new lands. Decisive for them was the fact that, to use 
Sering’s expression,^ they did not consider rural land property 
merely as an institution for the production of foodstuffs and raw 
materials. Thus they demanded a new formulation of the law of 
peasant inheritance for the maintenance of a numerous, truly inde- 
pendent, physically and mentally healthy peasant class. Further- 
more, they demanded a limitation of the extent to which land could 
be indebted and national measures both against the over-division of 
land and against the conglomeration of large private possessions. 
They demanded internal colonization and were impelled to do so 
by reason of the seriously large flow of men from the country to the 
New World or to the large cities of their own land; a flow which 
depopulated the country-side, particularly the districts with large 
estates in East Germany. 

Since the end of the nineteenth century most European states 
have adopted internal colonization and, in this, foimd the support 
of liberal politicians. By so doing they recognized that systematic 
measures on the part of the state are necessary for the establish- 
ment of a sound distribution of land. The determining factors in the 
desire for the conversion of big country estates into family farms 
were for the most part of a national or sociological character; the 
hope existed to a large extent, however, that a favourable influence 
would be exerted upon economic achievement. 

^ Landlicher Grundbesitz in Worterhuch der Volksmrtsch^t, 3rd and 4th ed. 
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Throughout all this the fundamental position of the landowner 
still remained ever)rwhere unaiffected. The possibility of disposses- 
sion for purposes of internal colonization arose only in a few places, 
and even there with very cautious limitations, in the period before 
the Great War, It was, of course, important that newly formed 
settlements, e.g. in Prussia, should be given a new legal status, 
that of the Rentengut, The Prussian State, which incurred a large 
expenditure on internal colonization, accorded only a restricted 
ownership to the settler. There was a special rule, differing from 
that of common law, dealing with the question of inheritance. 
Every alienation, all borrowing on mortgages, all sub-letting was 
subject to the approval of authority. The authorities could also, 
especially in the case of bad management, exercise the right of re- 
purchase, wherein, however, there was no intention whatever of 
subjecting individual farm management to official control. The fact 
that in Prussia in 1906 it was made possible for the rural land- 
owners to subject their possessions to a limit of mortgages was 
more important in principle than in practice. Far more important 
were the English Agricultural Holdings Laws which considerably 
limited the principle of freedom to make contracts, in order to place 
the tenant farmer in a more secure position, but at the same time 
took action to ensure the independence of the tenant in his farm 
management. 

During the Great War, and above* all shortly after its end, the 
measures directed towards a supervision of changes in ownership 
and towards a redistribution of landed property were considerably 
strengthened, particularly in east and middle Europe. As early as 
1917 Soviet Russia had ordered the socialization of the entire 
system of land holdmg. It is true that at first it did not occur to 
the peasants to accommodate themselves to this regulation, and 
they took independent possession of the lands of the big private 
estates. In order to avoid a complete collapse in the supply of agri- 
cultural produce, the Soviet Government found itself compelled to 
give way, and in the Agrarian Code of 1922 recognized an inheritable 
right of use for those who, with their families, themselves cultivated 
the soil. The effect of this appeal to the interest of the peasant culti- 
vator was a perceptible increase in the production and delivery of 
foodstuffs in the following years. 

The principle that the land should only belong to hum who tills 
it had a strong influence on the so-caUed Agrarian Reforms of the 
eastern European countries adjacent to Russia and in the Balkans. 
These reforms were accomplished by the dispossession of rural 
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landed proprietors on a scale exceeding all previous measures* Even 
the obligation of the state to grant an appropriate compensation to 
the dispossessed, which had formerly been universally recognized, 
was either not admitted at all or not fulfilled in practice. The land 
was transferred to the peasant masses of the dominating nationalities 
in the country; in Estonia under tenancy in anticipation of conver- 
sion to complete ownership at a later date; in other countries with 
immediate ownership limited only in Poland and Latvia by the 
prohibition of alienation and division. Expectations of an economic 
improvement in agriculture were not completely absent from these 
revolutionary measures, without, however, a national regulation of 
soil utilization coming into consideration. They were, however, 
first and foremost a weapon in the struggle of the nationalities for 
possession of the land. Moreover, they were intended to satisfy the 
politically excited peasantry and thus to nip the Bolshevist agitation 
in the bud. 

It is impossible to ascertain the economic results with complete 
clarity. There is no doubt that a considerable decrease in agricul- 
tural production has taken place. It is, however, impossible to say 
how much of this is attributable to the devastating effects of the 
Great War and how much to the agrarian reforms which, with their 
small peasant’s ideal of an egaliti des fortunes, ran contrary to practical 
economic requirements. And if the agricultural achievement in these 
districts has since been brought to a notably higher level, it is still 
an open question whether this improvement would not have been 
much greater still without the methods of the preceding period. 

Far-reaching possibilities of dispossession were also created in 
the German law of 1919 for internal colonization and in the legisla- 
tion of Austria, Hungary, and Finland. In these cases, however, 
there was the deliberate retention of appropriate compensation, since 
in any case these countries, like Great Britain, the Scandinavian 
countries, Holland or Italy, who at the same time encouraged the 
expansion of rural small holdings, did not intend a revolution so 
much as a reform of their system of land tenure. 

The aims of an intensified internal colonization are set out and 
argued very forcibly in a memorandum written by Sering on the 
above-mentioned German law. He was able to win over the Social 
Democrats, who had attained to political power, for a policy which 
was essentially foreign to them, that of the increase of an inde- 
pendent peasantry. He emphasized the necessity of establishing a 
balance between industry and agriculture in Germany and of reso- 
lutely increasing small agricultural undertakings to this end. They 
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were in a position to provide the nation with the highest possible 
quantities of foodstuffs and raw materials provided that they were 
supplemented by co-operative unions and other organizations of the 
community. They produced, moreover, numerous capable, well- 
brought-up, and work-loving people, and thus the maintenance of 
large, well-managed country estates which was desired by the national 
economy would be coupled with an extensive internal colonization. 

The countries of east and middle Europe also legislated, in the 
years following the Great War, for the protection of land held by 
tenants. These laws were intended to protect the tenant fermer from 
eviction and from an immoderate increase in rent. As emergency 
measures most of these laws were valid only for a limited time. In 
many places efforts were made towards a thorough and permanent 
reform of the law of tenure. The English Agricultural Holdings 
Laws which had a pronounced effect in this direction were extended 
in 1920, Belgium passed a new law of tenancy in 1930, Holland in 
1937. The United States, too, has raised the subject of a reform of 
the law of tenancy and has commenced its preparation in recent years. 
Especially measures have been adopted to facilitate the acquisition 
of ownership by tenant farmers. Like most of the newer countries 
it is faced with the task of accommodating the land law, which was 
appropriate to the impetuous extension of simple methods of cul- 
tivation, to the stronger tendency to permanent occupation, which 
has come with the improvement and intensification of agricultural 
methods. Here is to be found the reason for the efforts against the 
treatment of the soil as if it were merely a profitable investment, a 
commodity which could be freely alienated, and the endeavour to 
attain a high measure of security. This problem has nothing to do 
with a general social control of the use of land, just as little as had 
the growing repression of freedom to contract which had been 
carried out up to that time in the tenancy laws of the European 
countries. The purpose is merely to create conditions more favour- 
able to the success of initiative on the part of the tenant. 

The widespread contention that private landowners and small 
corporations, who together form by far the most important group 
of landlords, are, as a result of the changes in economic and social 
conditions, no longer in a position to do justice to their task in the 
system of national economy goes, it is true, much further. From this 
contention arises to a large extent, and especially in Great Britain, 
the demand that the state should take over the tas^ of the landlords, 
a demand which carries with it the idea that the law of tenancy 
should be progressively developed to a sort of hereditary tenure. 
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cultivating tenure. Such endeavours are associated with the theories 
of the land reformers, which were developed by Henry George 
towards the end of the nineteenth century. They reqxiired, in the 
beginning, a transference of landed property to state or community 
ownership in order to do away with the injustice which they con- 
sidered to be bound up with the private receipt of ground-rents; 
later they took a more moderate course and, particularly under 
the leadership of Damaschke in Germany, were prepared to con- 
tent themselves with a limitation by the state of private ownership 
of land and with an almost 100 per cent, taxation of ground- 
rents. 

Even in the time of the liberal land policy there remained a few 
exceptions from the principle that the private landowner and culti- 
vator should be independent in the development of agriculture. 
Even at that time most countries deliberately used their own govern- 
ment lands as an important instrument of agricultural policy. They 
promoted the extension of family farming by the method used in 
alienating their lands, as was the case in the great countries overseas, 
and, though of course to a much more limited extent, in the in- 
ternal colonization of European coxmtries. Over and above this the 
most varied aims were followed in the disposition of government 
lands. The letting of government land was, in many cases, meant 
to create especially favourable conditions for the expansion and 
operation of private initiative on the part of the farmers, and often 
met with excellent success in places where the administration of 
the Public Domain was of a high standard. Almost ever3rwhere 
government-farmed estates are found which serve the purpose of 
model, instructional, or experimental farms, and provide a valuable 
complement to the privately possessed middle-sized or smaller under- 
takings. 

Actual cultivation on the part of the government is at its strongest 
in the department of forestry, and owing to the long periods of 
production, periods which exceed the lifetimes of several genera- 
tions, it has met with conspicuous success — ^in any case greater than 
that which could have been attained by private or communal forestry 
on a small scale. Government control of forestry has therefore been 
established in those countries where the small farmer predominates, 
e.g. in France and in South German States since the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. This principle was not extended to the 
entire German Reich before 1935. 

But even in forestry, particularly favourable as it is for govern- 
ment management, it has been demonstrated that an exclusively 

K 
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national administration is not the best possible method. Important 
progress has been made by large private owners of woodland, 
whose methods were adopted with an eye to the fumre and not 
merely for their own lifetime; for this an appropriate state of mind 
and a sufficient supply of wealth were necessary. Apart from this a 
form of legal limitation has proved beneficial to a considerable extent 
for forestry undertakings, i.e. the permanently inalienable, indivisible, 
and unmortgageable entail. 

The system of strict entail has persisted, too, for agricultural landed 
property in almost all European countries. The opposition of politi- 
cal liberalism compelled its repeal in the periods of revolutionary 
movements, for instance after 1789, 1830, and 1848. In many cases 
a revival has taken place. The system was finally abolished in Spain, 
from which country an important tradition has come to us, in Por- 
tugal and France (about the middle of the nineteenth century), and 
in Italy (soon after the political union). In Germany, Denmark, and 
the Succession States of Russia and Austria-Hungary its repeal did 
not take place until 1918. Traces are still to be found in Hungary, 
and in individual cases in Sweden, Norway, and Great Britain — ^in 
the last side by side with the widespread, more elastically regulated 
system of entail. 

The attitude adopted towards family entail is chiefly dependent 
upon the acceptance of the formation or maintenance of a special 
aristocracy of large landed proprietors as a thing to be desired from 
the political point of view. Even if so, there still remains a doubtful 
question from a social point of view, that a too widespread move- 
ment in this direction would exclude large parts of the rural popu- 
lation from the possibility of acquiring land. The system of entail 
has received far less approbation for the economic development of 
agrarian cultivation than for forestry. It is regularly indicated in 
the extensive publications on the subject by European agricultural 
economists that the prohibition of distraint makes it more difficult 
to get sufficient credit. The high degree of security which the family 
entail offered to its holders has been frequently made responsible 
for a neglect of economic achievement. 

The German Reichserhhofrecht of 1933 shows a relationship with 
the system of entail in the restrictions it places upon the landowner, 
in the regulation of succession, and in its treatment of the non- 
inheriting children. Its regulations are not, however, intended to 
maintain individual families in a superior and influential position. 
They apply mther to aU independent farms up to a limit of 123 ha. 
in order to ensure the fulfilment of those tasks which National 
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Socialism has given to the entire farming population. The Erbhof- 
recht can be extended with special permission from the Minister of 
Agriculture to apply to larger estates. The farms thus controlled 
are only alienable with the consent of a special court called the 
Anerbengerlchty and this is also required before mortgages can be 
incurred. Distraint on such a farm is impossible. If the owner 
farms badly or culpably neglects to pay his debts, he can, at the 
instance of the special court, lose the power to administer his farm, 
or even his possession of it. In addition to this there is a new regu- 
lation of inheritance whereby the transference of the undivided 
property to one child — ^in principle to the youngest son — ^is laid 
down. The other children or relations are entitled to support and 
education but have no claim on the capital value of the farm. Ex- 
ceptions to this rule require the permission of the special court. 
Thus the freedom to bequeath is abolished. 

Approximately half of the arable land of Germany is now tmder 
the Rsichserbhojrecht. The homestead law resembling it in some 
respects has but little importance for agricultural holdings. It was 
established by an Act of 1920 which was chiefly meant to realize 
the ideas of the land reformers. Its name had been borrowed from 
the Federal Homestead Law of 1862 fixing the distribution of the 
public domain in the United States, but essentially it was much more 
like the Exemption Laws prohibiting distraint on rural property 
which several States had adopted according to the model of Texas. 
For all rural property the idea of ownership has acquired a new 
meaning in National-Socialist Germany. Private property is no 
longer, to use an expression current in former times, burdened with 
a social mortgage; it is limited in its very idea in relation to the 
needs and demands of the community. This is shown by the exten- 
sion of the power to dispossess for purposes of rural planning and 
of town-buiiding, in the imposition of tiie obligation to obtain 
permission before alienating or letting property — ^in which case the 
amount of the purchase-money or rent is controlled — and in the 
obligation to cultivate productively. The caciying out of consolida- 
tion in order to create pieces of land of a practicable size has also 
been considerably facilitated. 

A complete understanding of the regulations of the Reichserbhof- 
recht and of the new conception of the whole idea of property is 
only possible when one considers the marketing regulations for 
agricultural produce imposed by the ReicksnShrstand. A general view 
shows that agriculture should be freed firom that economic system 
which is characterized by the word capitalism. Ruhland, who saw 
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in capitalism the decisive cause of the agricultural depression of 
his time, had demanded this even before the War. Even though 
the German Reichsnahrstand has refused as a matter of principle to 
control the management of the farmers in individual matters, it has 
nevertheless effected a far-reaching social control which not only- 
affects the distribution and inheritance of rural landed property but 
also the utilization of produce, the determination of prices, and, 
because of this, the manner of utilizing the soil. 

The medieval system of agriculture was very far from concerning 
itself with controlling the utilization of the soil. It is self-evident 
that this problem was not present to the liberal agricultural policy. 
But even the endeavours which have already been described and 
which have brought about reforms of the liberal land law in the last 
half-century are not, as has been repeatedly emphasized, intended 
to take the decision as to how the land is to be utilized out of the 
hands of the private cultivator. Together with these efforts towards 
a new land law serving chiefly to maintain a permanent farming 
population, other plans and measures have made their appearance — 
also for rather more than fifty years — ^which have as their definite 
purpose the control of the use of land. It is necessary to make their 
nature, origin, and results clear in what follows. 

First of all we must deal with Marxist socialism. Its supporters had 
originally expected with certainty that the peasantry would be dis- 
placed by large capitalist undertakings. It was their wish to abolish 
this capitalism and through the strength of the proletariat to create 
a new socialist order of society from which they, at the same time, 
expected a more abundant supply of commodities. These endeavours 
found their most logical development in the policy of coUecti-viza- 
tion, introduced in Soviet Russia in 1927, by which the possibility 
of operating independent family farms has been for aU practical pur- 
poses completely abolished. Collective &rms which have to operate 
according to the directions of appointed officials determine to a 
preponderant extent the cultivation of the Russian soil. On them, 
as on the purely government estates, the peasant has become a de- 
pendent conscript worker. Only as far as stock-farming is concerned 
have the indi-vidual families once more obtained a certain measure of 
personal control, because of the definitely unfavourable experiences 
which were incurred in the attempt to collectivize stock-farming. 

The aims followed by the collective system are first and foremost 
political in character — & fact which explains the energy with which 
they have been prosecuted. Precisely because of its materialistic point 
of view it would be impossible for the Soviet Union to suffer the 
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predominance of peasant family farming, for it fears from this an 
influence contradictory to its economic planning and even a danger 
to its political power. At the same time, of course, it was confidently 
expected that agricultural production would be favourably influenced. 
Reliance was placed upon the superiority of centralized planning 
as opposed to allegedly chaotic production, and in particular upon 
the introduction of new technical methods, especially those of the 
tractors and combines which had so conclusively proved their worth 
in America — ^there, of course, in the vast majority of cases in the 
hands of independent farmers. 

In point of fact, however, centralized planning does not yet con- 
stitute, in itself, an economic asset, and it is not merely the technical 
perfection of implements and machinery which decides the success 
or failure of economic achievement. The type of community in 
which men live and farm, and the state of mind and readiness to 
work which are founded therein, are often of far greater importance. 
After a short time the well-known devastation in stock-farming 
and the diminution of crops set in, which occasioned the appalling, 
widespread famine of 1932. Even though the agricultural output 
has since then attained a higher level and although a generation may 
be growing up which would adapt itself to the new conditions of 
life, it is nevertheless true that the agriculture of Soviet Russia has 
lagged noticeably behind the progress which has been made in other 
countries by independent owner and tenant farmers, and has not 
maintained the strong forward impetus which was noticeable in the 
years before the Great War, particularly after the reform of Stolypin. 

A second source of a far-reaching social control of the use of land 
is to be seen in the war-time economy, particularly in its application 
to those countries which were cut off from world communications. 
In order to carry out theit: policies affecting food production and 
prices, they subjected agricultural produce to national administration 
and commandeered the produce for this purpose. They moreover 
limited considerably the right of the landowner to dispose freely of 
land. The nature of the war-time economy sprang from the con- 
viction that the accommodation of the supply of foodstuffs to sud- 
denly quite different circumstances, made all the more difficult by 
the disappearance of former sources of supply and by tasks of a 
completely new type, should not be left to an uncontrolled price- 
system and to the measures which would be adopted by the farmers 
in response to it. The war-time economy was relatively quickly and 
thoroughly set aside at the conclusion of hostilities. It continued, 
however, to have an indirect effect ; several regulations of fundamental 
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importance remained in force, and the idea of a social control of 
the use of land acquired new strength for the purpose of national 
de fen c e , as confidence in the continuance of a regular and prosperous 
system of free trade declined. 

The economic depression, which has been made manifest to the 
whole world in a series of agricultural crises, is also attributable to 
the Great War and more especially to the method of its conclusion. 
From the methods of combating this depression, from measures 
both towards debt reduction and towards price control, new ten- 
dencies to social control of the use of land have been developed. 

Many countries, particularly in central and east Europe, prohibited 
distraint on agricultural possessions in the times of crisis after the 
Great War by a series of measures for conversion and reduction of 
debts; and it has not yet been reinstituted in many places even where 
a departure in principle from liberal land law was never intended. 
This has led to an organized supervision of the indebted farmer 
and thus the methods of individual credit control and of promoting 
improved farming methods initiated by large credit organizations 
have been still further developed. 

The influence which the state exerts upon farming conditions is 
a strong one, and it requires a much more complete fulfilment of 
national needs than was formerly the case. But when the farmers 
find themselves unable to meet their debts, the state does not merely 
leave them to their fate but feels itself obliged to prevent the decision 
as to the economic existence of the farmer being left in the hands of 
his creditors. 

The far-reaching measures for improving the prices for farm pro- 
duce which have been adopted since 1929 by almost all countries in 
the world are, as I was able to show at the meeting of our Conference 
in 1936, moving towards the combination of agricultural producers 
in compulsory syndicates. This implies an important restriction of 
theic power to dispose of the produce, no matter whether the boards 
which regulate the market are created by a majority vote of those 
interested or by the disposition of authority. The development has 
not slackened, despite the fact that, at least temporarily, consider- 
able rises in the prices for agricultural produce have occurred. Often, 
too, practical or legal influence has been brought to bear on the 
extent or selection of areas for cultivation and on the amount of 
live-stock. The policy inaugurated by the United States since 1933 
is worthy of special attention both for the scale of its effects and 
for its principles. In its effort towards adjustment of the agricul- 
tural production and marketing of agricultural supplies the Federal 
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Government has left the farmers free to dedde, at least from the 
legal point of view. The support of prices is no longer the all- 
important aim; rather has the conservation of the soil come to the 
fore. Moreover, thorough study is being made of means of accom- 
plishing a redistribution of land which would favour sizes of far ms 
rationally adapted to the requirements of agriculture and to modem 
technical conditions. 

Here the two problems which lie at the bottom of aU land policies 
arise : How can the distribution of land help its cultivators to work 
xmder the conditions most favourable to production? How is it 
possible to provide that the soil will not be exploited in the interest 
of the living generation alone, but that its productivity will be main- 
tained in such a way as to supply permanently the needs of the 
community ? 

In the nineteenth century, when more or less complete free trade 
between the various countries in the world was a matter of course, 
a supply of produce as rich and permanent as possible was, as we 
saw, regarded as the need of the community. The older conception 
has undergone a considerable change in recent years. Owing to 
the efforts towards a self-supporting organization and the fear that 
markets or sources of supply might be completely cut off by political 
complications, the various countries are concerned to effect a utiliza- 
tion of the soil which will guarantee the highest possible degree 
of independence. They did not seek to attain this object merely by 
bringing influence to bear on the prices of agricultural products, 
but also by giving farmers a legal status which compels them to take 
into account the demands of the political leaders. 

From the basis of what has already been said we can now proceed 
to the definite questions of to-day’s paper: (1) What importance 
had and has the legal position of the agriculturalist for economic 
development? (2) What economic prospects are opened up by die 
more modem tendencies to social control of the use of land which 
have been seen to exist ? 

The first of these two questions is frequently raised in order to 
compare the advantages of the owner-farmer with those of the 
tenant, and at the same time to investigate the merits or disadvan- 
tages of the different forms of tenancy. A few examples will make 
clear the necessity for great caution in the distribution of praise or 
blame. Holland, with almost 50 per cent, of its land held under 
tenancy, and Denmark, with no more than 5 per cent, are both, 
beyond any doubt, countries which hold a leading position in 
agricultural progress. It is impossible to ascertain any variations in 
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t h e economic achievements of the farming in Canada and in the 
United States which even approach a correspondence to the propor- 
tions of tenant-held land (about 10 per cent, to 40 per cent.). As has 
already been shown, the mentality and capability of the men con- 
cerned are the influences which chiefly determine economic achieve- 
ment even under identical legal conditions, and their effects are 
everywhere more noticeable than those which proceed from the 
legal position. Even the categoric objection to mitajage, made by 
Adam Smith and many other writers, that it retards economic pro- 
gress, is not applicable here, where the transference of agricultural 
undertakings from one generation to another occurs — as is certainly 
often the case in North America — ^with the help of contracts of 
share-renting, and where an experienced father uses the opportuni- 
ties offered him by the law to control the agricultural procedure of 
his son for the latter’s benefit. This is true wherever a form of 
patriarchal relationship obtains. It has been observed in all countries 
that the heavily indebted landowner is often in a less favourable 
position and is mote negligent in his treatment of the soil than the 
tenant farmer. 

In spite of very important reservations applicable to individual 
cases, a number of fundamental considerations as to the general 
importance of the legal position of the agriculturalist for economic 
development can be put forward. To do this we must, it is true, 
adopt general premises as to the way men think and act; but this 
method is the more reliable since, with certain limitations, we are 
chiefly concerned here with men of the white races and of the 
present time. Their representatives tend in the vast majority of cases 
to be stimulated by the prospect of economic profit, although it is 
true that their achievement decreases when conditions of life and the 
making of profit become too easy. They are not merely concerned 
to work for their own comfort but for the support of their families, 
and they provide, moreover, not merely for their own lifetime but 
for their descendants. Great differences exist, of course, in and 
among the individual nations as to whether the soil which is tilled 
is regarded only as a source of income for the living or as an in- 
alienable home for the children. Where the mentality of the indi- 
vidual leads him to use the soil with an eye to the preservation of its 
value for the generations which follow, the danger that the soil will 
be ‘mined’ is relatively smaU, and in times of favourable economic 
development the state can, in essentials, leave the maintenance of the 
productivity of the soil to private initiative — ^at any rate, in as far as 
the individual farmers are acquainted with the needs of the soil. 
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When the government considers that such knowledge is not suffi- 
ciently widespread, it will be able to supplement its general activities 
of instruction and education by offering special economic advan- 
tages to those who follow its advice, to those, that is, who select 
certain methods of cultivation which do not exhaust the soil. As we 
know, the present-day Soil Conservation Programme of the United 
States is proceeding along these lines. If, incidentally, it is desired to 
counteract the tendency (which can never be completely destroyed) 
to ^mine" the soil for the purpose of immediate profit, that which 
Thaer has said in an often-quoted sentence on the drawing up of 
contracts of tenancy holds force : ‘If a whole college of the cleverest 
economists and lawyers worked for four weeks to produce a contract 
of tenancy, it would either still fail to protect the estate from a really 
avaricious and cunning tenant or it would have to be framed in such 
a way as to paralyse the good tenant completely.^ All regulations 
which limit to any important degree the farmer^s power of disposi- 
tion bring with them the danger that the very farmers who are the 
best and most capable will be obstructed. A complete economic 
success can, then, only be expected if it is possible to raise the average 
and to educate men away from the crafty and avaricious pursuit of 
short-sighted self-interest. 

As far as the possibility of influencing the individual by means of 
an organized pressure on the whole is concerned there are consider- 
able differences arising from tradition and political constitution. The 
agricultural policy of Soviet Russia is to a high degree based upon 
the supposition that the incentives which spring from the family 
mentality of the peasants, or from individual effort for profit, can be 
replaced or even exceeded by such pressure by the community at 
large. An estimation of the economic prospects of this policy is essen- 
tially dependent upon the extent to which this expectation is justified, 
and above this is, of course, the moral assessment of the forces and 
ties which are destroyed by systematic repression or suffocation of 
the family community or of individual effort. This decision can only 
proceed from faith and, here too, it is bound up with the question how 
and to what extent the powers of this world can so transform the 
hearts of men that they joyfully sacrifice their personal interest and 
care of their dependents to the needs of the community. 

Especial attention must, however, be paid to the particular charac- 
ter of agricultural production. It is concerned with the organic 
growth of plants and animals, and its success depends to an especially 
high degree upon the exact knowledge and painstaking treatment 
of each individual piece of land, of each individual animal. Still 
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more must the character of the conditions of production be taken 
into account when an intensive and diversified type of farming is 
practised. If it is sufficiently difficult to manage the exclusive large- 
scale production of wheat and ranching according to a generalized, 
more or less schematic system, so much the more is technical 
progress in the more intensive types of farming based not upon 
standardized methods but upon individualization, upon painstaking 
and conscientious adaptation to particular conditions. Intensive 
agriculture brings with it considerable difficulties, even for the suc- 
cess of large individual undertakings; still more is this the case in 
the exercise of an authoritative control, even when the powers en- 
trusted with this task have notably good men at their disposal. 

To sum up one can put the matter as follows : According to the 
principles of psychology which have been laid down, countries which 
aim at agricultural progress, in the sense of a maximum supply of 
commodities without attributing an especial value to the delivery of a 
particular type of produce, will best attain their object by creating as 
favourable conditions as possible for the encouragement of private 
initiative and competition. Important, too, is the security of the 
legal status. But a security which goes so far that his land can only 
be taken from the farmer in the case of clearly culpable neglect of 
his duties compels the renunciation of a part of the economically 
favourable effects which are attainable by a generous utilization of 
credit. A limitation of the freedom to contract in particular fields — 
for instance, in the relation between landlord and tenant — can easily 
occasion a tendency to other legal forms and methods of cultivation 
which do not offer the same prospect of agricultural progress. 

Now, at the present time, almost aU importing countries are con- 
cerned to produce at least a definite minimum proportion of their 
supply of foodstuffs, of raw materials, and of certain prescribed 
t37pes of produce from their own land ; whilst the countries with a sur- 
plus production, whose available markets have been sensibly narrowed, 
systematically encourage their farmers to take part in the competi- 
tion for those markets which still offer prospects of advantage. 

The politicians who determine these things do not believe that 
the principle of freedom of disposition for the producer and the 
middleman guarantees the attainment of these objects. The result 
is that a legal system is brought into being which, for the sake of 
actual or alleged political requirements, subjects the production 
and sale of commodities to the direction and regulation of the state 
or of organizations which it has instituted. Only Soviet Russia 
has, to this end, completely renounced the operation of private 
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initiative and eflFort. In other countries it is to be complemented and 
given a new direction by systematic national organization and by 
educative measures. There is no doubt whatever that forces capable 
of playing an important part in agricultural progress are in this way 
called into being and set in action. The question is whether they will 
be sufl&cient permanently to attain those successes which were re- 
corded by the system of free disposition by the farmer. The jSnal 
decision, however, lies in the answer to the question whether the men 
who till the soil still really desire this freedom of disposition with its 
corresponding hardship in times of economic failure, or whether 
they prefer an activity less rich in prospect but promising greater 
security according to the directions and under the protection of an 
organized community. If, together with a slackening in the birth- 
rate, the courage for personal responsibility, with its possibilities of 
brilliant or devastating results, fads, then the system of land laws 
can no longer be built upon its former basis, ''^en, however, the 
legal system itself contributes to the suppression of this courage and 
of the willing imtiative which spring from it, then, even though it 
is politically justifiable, it will bring about conditions which do 
nothing to encourage progress in agriculture. 

The justification of the principle of freedom of disposition for the 
agriculturalist is not, however, entirely determined by the considera- 
tion of agricultural progress : for families and peoples do not live 
by bread alone any more than men themselves, nor can material 
gain compensate for the loss of their souls. We shall not, however, 
treat here of the definite moral, political, and social aspects of the 
question. Let it be enough to say that agricultural progress is an 
indispensable means to the attainment of the more important moral, 
political, and social aims. 
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O UR forefathets in America were interested first of all in free- 
dom; hard work and plain living did not worry them, neither 
did insecurity due to natural causes, or to hostile Indians, deter them 
from taking all the risks involved in acquiring a maximum of eco- 
nomic independence and freedom from control by others. Under 
these conditions, concepts of private property in farm land developed, 
which were more nearly absolute than have been found in any place 
in the world. . 

Along with this conception of private property came the American 
ideal that every farmer should own the land he tills. There have 
been tenant farmers in America since early Colonial days, but these 
were as a rule yoimger men, willing for a time to submit to the 
supervision of landlords but expecting some day to own farms with 
freedom to farm the land as they pleased. It is tme also that the 
concept of freedom held so dearly by the colonists did not extend 
to their servants, particularly the African slaves, but in due time the 
concept of freedom was so strong in the north that even the slaves 
in the south were set free; the conditions resulting, however, from 
the African slave trade still dominate the tenure problems in the Old 
South. 

From this drive for freedom, the people of the United States have 
apparently turned aside. A new generation has arrived on the scene 
that knows not the soreness of soul that came to their ancestors 
because of tmfreedom, but is sore because of lack of security. There 
is, therefore, a strong tendency to trade freedom for security. This 
may be the beginning of a trend towards a new form of feudalism — 
certainly not a return to any form of slavery. Our interest in this 
subject on this occasion arises out of the new trends in land tenure. 

The major problems of land tenure are problems of human rela- 
tions. It is true that the conservation of the soil for future genera- 
tions is important, but this can best be assured by adjusting the 
human relation of the farmer in a manner which will lead him to 
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think of the particular land which he tills as the source of well-being 
of his children and grandchildren. 

The human problems of tenancy have in the past focused upon 
three points : fair rent, security of tenure, and freedom to farm in 
accordance with the operator’s best judgement. With regard to these 
focal points of interest the pendulum has swung far in one direction, 
and now seems to be swinging back. Through the centuries the 
unfreedom of feudalism and the security it provided gradually re- 
ceded into the background, and freedom stepped boldly forward as 
a major desideratum in the modern world, but now we have appa- 
rently entered a new epoch in which the marginal utility of freedom 
is on the wane. It is not clear, however, that any one wants less 
freedom for himself. Rather it would seem that many desire less 
freedom for others in the interest of greater economic efficiency of 
these ^others’. The motive of the promoters of this unfreedom 
seems unselfish when tested in terms of economic goods, but the 
motive will bear investigation from the standpoint of the will-to- 
power of those who desire to put the farmer under strict control in 
order to ensure to him a better economic standard of living. It is a 
question of the relative valuation placed upon freedom on the one 
hand and the promise of objectively guaranteed economic security 
on the other. We have fought our way from bondage to freedom* 
With freedom has come insecurity. How much freedom should the 
farmer sacrifice for the promise of security through objective control ? 

In the rental contract may be found either security on the one 
hand or control with unfreedom on the other. Fairness of the rental 
contract does not turn solely upon the amount of rent to be paid 
for the use of the land. The terms on which the lease may be brought 
to a close are often of primary importance in determining the quality 
of the husbandry and the well-being of the farmer and his family. 
Compensation for unexhausted improvements and compensation 
for disturbance, with the possibility of adjusting the annual rental 
payment in case of a series of bad crop years or changes in marketing 
conditions, put the good farmer in a position to farm well without 
danger of losing his capital through excessive rents or forced shifts 
from farm to farm. With highly competent tenant farmers freedom 
results in better farming and may give the possibility of better 
returns for the landlord even though he finds his authority over his 
land on the wane; but with ignorant, incompetent farmers the com- 
petent landlord can make a large contribution by participating 
in the management. The half-century prior to the World War 
brought great progress in British land tenure in which the rights of 
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the fatmer continually gte-w, especially with respect to compensation 
for unexchausted improvements and for disturbance. In some mea- 
sure the rights of the British landlord were encroached upon, but 
in part the improvements were in the interest of the landlord as well 
as the tenant. 

In die United States there is to be found the beginning of com- 
pensation for unexhausted improvements. This takes the form of 
payment for grass seeds sown during the last year of the tenancy and 
for the work of manure hauling, or ploughing, from which the out- 
going tenant has received no benefit. The idea of compensation for 
improving the land or compensation for disturbance has not made 
much headway as yet in the United States. 

The idea that the tenant should be free to farm in accordance with 
his own ideas has not taken root in the United States. There is 
greater freedom where a cash rent is paid than where the land is 
worked for a share of the crop, but in either case the landowner has 
always maintained primary control of the use of the land. 

There are many competent tenant farmers in the United States 
capable of taking the fuU responsibility for the successful operation 
of a farm, but there are also vast numbers of ignorant and relatively 
incompetent tenants and croppers with whom good frrming would 
be impossible without the strict control of the landlord. Croppers 
quite generally work under as close supervision of the owner of the 
land as 'if they were wage workers. They are essentially hired hands 
working on an annual basis. They receive advances on which to 
Hve during the year and are credited with the price of a share of the 
crop when it is sold. In fact they often work for the landlord on a 
wage basis when their crops do not demand their attention. From 
this status it is possible for the most industrious and thrif ty farm 
families to rise to the position of tenant farmers, owning the 
essential .'equipment for operating the farm on a self-directing basis 
in accorcSance with a stipulated cropping programme agreed upon 
by the l^dlord and the tenant. From the tenancy stage it has been 
possible? for some of the farmers to rise to the position of mortgaged 
owners'free to farm as they pleased, but at the present moment there 
is a tretid toward less freedom on lie part of the mortgaged owner. 

Thp United States Government has taken a positive lead in the 
movement to create something less than a fee simple title to land 
under which the mortgaged occupying o'wner is subject to super- 
visibn covering the details of the farm and home activities. The 
farmers on farms purchased under many of the Tugwell Resettlement 
projects, as well as on the acquisitions under the Farm Tenancy Act, 
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are subject to management control for a period of forty years. In- 
surance companies and other money-lending agencies are also 
commencing to exercise control over the management of the farms 
on which they place mortgages. 

Absentee landlords are much more numerous than formerly in 
the United States because of foreclosed mortgages, but this has not 
necessarily left the tenants without supervision. Management com- 
panies have sprung up which provide supervision for these farms on 
a fee basis ; as a result many of them are better managed than those 
owned by local doctors, lawyers, merchants, or even retired farmers. 

The insurance companies have been giving a lot of attention to 
the management of the hundred thousand or more farms which they 
own. Likewise, the Federal Land Banks have found it necessary to 
develop a farm-management agency to give supervision to the 
thousands of farms on which the mortgages have been foreclosed. 
Thus, both from public and from private agencies has come a 
tremendous impulse to increased control of farm management on 
rented farms and on mortgaged land. 

The rehabilitation work of the Farm Security Administration has 
led to an extensive movement to improve the relation between land- 
lords and tenants. There are more than five hundred thousand 
farmers who are receiving loans from the Farm Security Administra- 
tion. A comprehensive system of supervision has been set up for 
the farm, the garden, the home, and the health of these tenants and 
their families. In this work 5,774 men and women are now employed 
as Government supervisors. 

The latest records available show that there are 2,445 County Farm 
Supervisors and 1,005 County Home Supervisors. In addition to these 
County Supervisors, there are 177 District Supervisors and 149 District 
Home Supervisors. As of June 30, 1938, these people were handling 
315,622 active standard rurd rehabilitation cases, 200,984 active emer- 
gency rehabilitation cases (the emergency loans are not based on com- 
plete farm and home management plans and do not require the same 
degree of guidance and supervision as do the standard cases), and 57,067 
emergency grant cases.’ 

This supervision touches the landlords as well as the tenants by 
influencing the making of rental contracts for those who receive 
loans from the Farm Security Administration. The Flexible Farm 
Lease which is being aggressively promulgated by the Farm Security 
Administration of the United States Department of Agriculture 
has many excellent points. It provides for a clear statement of the 
relation between the landlord and the tenant, and it provides for 
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compensation for unexhausted improvements, but this contract, like 
most others in use in the United States, provides for a rather strict 
control by the landlord of the management of the farm. Further- 
more, it provides for the acceptance of the Government agricultural 
programme in so far as it is applicable to the farm in question. 
Thus, it is clear that freedom-to-farm is not on the cards for the tenant 
farmers operating under this contract. Doubtless any student of 
the question will readily agree that most of the farmers benefiting 
from rehabilitation loans are not well fitted for taking the fuU 
responsibility for successful farm management. On the other hand, 
some question may arise with regard to the promulgation of the 
Farm Security Administration lease for general use among farmers 
who possess greater ability as managers. 

In addition to this control of tenant farmers and mortgaged 
owners there is the new element of control which comes with the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration. This control reaches the 
owners free of debt as well as mortgaged owners and tenants. 
Participation under the Act is said to be voluntary, but participation 
becomes economically impelling, particularly when quotas have 
been voted. Thus the whole farming programme of the United 
States is more and mote subject to outside control, and less and less 
left to the free will Of the farmers. 

Another stage in the drama of land tenure in the United States 
may be upon us. The granting of a ‘corn base’, a ‘cotton base’, &c., 
seems a relatively simple procedure in the system of production 
control. Likewise, the ‘milk base’ used by the associations of dairy 
farmers in many of the city milk zones has proved a useful method 
of compensating farmers for producing a continuous supply of clean 
milk for city consumption. But this new development has in it the 
possibility of seriously modifying property rights in land. As the 
right to a ‘base’ becomes secure and subject to sale separately from 
the land, as is true of the ‘milk base’ in certain areas, a part of the 
property tight adheres to the base and not to the land, just as the 
value of water-rights for irrigation is clearly distinguished from 
the value of the land. Thus a part of the value of real estate may be 
transferred to an intangible property which arises out of the system 
of control. 

These intangible property rights attaching to ‘bases’ have some- 
thing in common with the property right which the workers in 
certain occupations claim in their jobs. It is usually true that 
‘property tights’ of this kind have value because of an element of 
monopoly privilege based upon artificial limitation of competition. 
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Hence, with the decline of the competitive regime, property rights 
of this kind may become more and more significant. In fact, the 
future evolution of property rights in bases and in jobs may have a 
profound influence upon the whole social order and shift our interest 
from land tenure to artificially created opportunity tenure. 

Thus we find the control of farming and the property rights in 
farms in a state of flux. In this flow, evolution or devolution, there 
seems to be a passing of freedom-to-farm with the hope of an 
improvement in the security of tenure and possibly an improvement 
in the incomes of working farmers. It is possible that more than 
half of the farmers of the United States would produce more under 
superimposed management than when left to manage for themselves. 
There remains the question : Ts this possible extra production worth 
the sacrifice of personal liberty?’ It must not be overlooked that 
freedom is still highly pri2:ed. Many people will readily sacrifice a 
part of the potential economic income in order to enjoy the psychic 
income arising from being one’s own boss. Is it in the public 
interest to use the power of the Government to force a man to 
sacrifice psychic income for economic income? To the view that 
Tt is in the public interest so to direct the farming at the present 
time that the oncoming generations may have greater appreciation 
of the economic values and of the importance of bending one’s own 
will to the economic forces, rather than freely following one’s whim’, 
it might be rejoined that the qualities of the future generations 
of farmers might be improved by genetic methods quite familiar in 
animal husbandry, but here again the personal liberties and psychic 
income of many people would be sacrificed to an end that would 
not appeal to them. 

When all the possible means of improving the qualities of men 
and their actions have been reviewed, it will, I believe, be found that 
for the improvement of all individuals above the level of criminals 
the gradual educational process with the maximum of freedom of 
action consistent with the general welfare is the most effective. 
The term "education’ as here used includes not only the results of 
schooling, reading, public lectures, &c., but also the improved 
understanding of the forces in one’s environment, which comes 
through experience. To be educational, experience should arise 
from efforts largely self-directed. 

The educational method seems slow and expensive to the re- 
former who thinks he knows what to do and wants to do it now, 
but in the end it will prove least expensive and most effective. For 
certain persons who might be selected from the lower end of the 

L 
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human column, slavery as it was known at its best in Virginia and 
Kentucky would give greater efficiency, greater economic security, 
higher living standards, and more cultural advantages than these 
people can secure through freedom. It does not follow, however, 
that their total satisfactions would be greater, and it is all but certain 
that evolution to higher position in the human column would be 
less likely. 

These lines of thought leave one’s mind filled with doubt with 
regard to the ultimate value of trends in agriculture which put the 
farm and home activities of the farm family under detailed control. 

Fifteen years ago, when the agricultural outlook reports of the 
United States Department of Agrictilture were in the early stages 
of their development, differences of opinion arose among the men 
of the Department with regard to the attitude to take toward the 
farmers. Certain men believed the thing to do was to draw the pic- 
ture as clearly as possible and leave it to the farmer to decide what 
to do in the circumstances. Other men took the position that this 
method, while more highly educational, was too slow and that the 
thing to do was to tell the farmers what they should do in the cir- 
cumstances. It would appear that the latter point of view has pre- 
vailed, particularly since the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion gives it effectiveness. In the long run, is it the better way? 

The questions may be raised : Is more good than harm being done 
by all diis exercise of control over farming by Government and 
private agencies ? Is the right attack being made ? Will the new 
methods guarantee fair charges for the use of land? Will they bring 
security of tenure ? Put more concretely, will the new controls tend 
to bring land rents and land values to a level which will give the 
tenant farmer a chance to earn a living and also enough to make the 
first payment on a farm ? Will land prices be brought to a level such 
that the interest, taxes, and repairs will not exceed a fair rental 
charge? There does not seem to be anything in the new regime in 
the United States which will yield a satisfactory solution to the 
problem of excessive land prices and thus remove one cause of 
insecurity due to foreclosure of mortgages because they are too 
large. Shifts from farm to farm due to the foreclosure of mortgages 
have been very numerous and are far more disastrous to the farmer 
who moves and to the land than are the movements from farm to 
farm of tenants and croppers. The whole system of mortgage in- 
debtedness tends to support land prices on too high a level because of 
the public interest in maintaining the value of outstanding securities 
whether they are held by private or Governmental agencies. This 
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situation has been mitigated in a measure by artificially reduced 
interest rates of per cent, on the Federal Farm Loans, and of 
3 per cent, rnider the Farm Security Administration. But low interest 
rates do not solve the problem of paying the excessive principal sum 
of the debt incurred when a farm is purchased. With farm prices 
based upon the earning power of the land subnormal interest rates 
would not be called for. This problem of the price of farms has 
been neglected. 

Not only is the central problem of land prices in their relation 
to the earning power of the land being left on the side in the United 
States, but tremendous expenditures are continually being made 
which stimulate an increase in the numbers of farmers who compete 
for the use of farm land. In certain parts of the United States it is 
too easy to commence farming, and hence there is too much compe- 
tition. For example, in certain cotton and tobacco areas a young 
man with practically no capital can get married and secure a position 
as a cropper with living quarters furnished and food supplies ad- 
vanced to him until the first crop is raised. This enables a young 
couple to commence raising a family before having acquired and 
demonstrated the skill and thrift essential to rise to a position of 
independence. Would it not be far better if these young people 
should remain unmarried, and both work for wages and live as 
members of farm families, until they acquire adequate skfil and have 
saved enough money to start farming on a more independent basis 
than that of a cropper? 

The United States Government is contributing through the Farm 
Security Administration to the excessive competition for the use of 
land. Farmers who have failed to meet the requirements for success 
in this highly competitive field are encouraged to re-enter farming 
by being given special privileges with respect to credit and mana- 
gerial assistance. Would it not be better if some of the e3q)enditures 
laid out by the United States Government, in an effort to place the 
down-and-out farm people on farms, were used to lead them into 
other occupations ? It is true that the present control of entry into 
many occupations make this difficult, but there are still many open 
occupations besides agriculture, and is it not a function of govern- 
ment to main tain equally open doors into the various occupations? 
Taking things as they are, more rural tradesmen are needed. The 
city rates for masons, carpenters, plasterers, plumbers, and elec- 
tricians are beyond what the farmers can pay out of the prices they 
receive for their products. At city rates vast amounts of potential 
work will go undone in the rural areas. The rates charged by rural 
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tradesmen can be less than half of those now charged by city trades- 
men, and yet pay better than farming. Automobile repair shops for 
rural people are needed, and there is a dearth of paper-hangers and 
painters and other service tradesmen available for rural people at 
rates of pay comparable to the earnings of farmers. The Govern- 
ment would be helping to solve the farm problem if it were running 
schools for rural craftsmen and even lending them money for the 
purchase of equipment, instead of drawing all the potential crafts- 
men into the excessively competitive occupation of farming. 

It is not my purpose to imply criticism of those responsible for 
the administration of the emergency programmes affecting agricul- 
ture and land tenure in the United States; the intent is rather to 
stimulate thinking which may lead to the development of wise, 
long-time national policies with respect to the economic well-being 
of all of the people. 

There are many broad general economic questions which relate 
in an important way to the problems of agriculture and land tenure. 
The stability of the currency, the control of foreign trade, and the 
control of monopolies and prices have much to do with the solution 
of the problems of land tenure. 

The instability of the purchasing power of the dollar throws a 
vicious element of speculation mto land values ; fear of inflation has 
led thousands of men who have no personal use for farms to invest 
in farm land. Many a bewildered business man has said in recent 
years: T am going to have a farm to fall back on; even if all else 
goes to pot, I can at least dig food out of the land.’ And thus to the 
excessive competition for land by farmers is added the competition 
of the outsider. 

The use of the protective tariff to maintain high prices for many 
industrial products, which could be produced much more cheaply 
abroad and secured in exchange for farm products and other pro- 
ducts which we can produce to better advantage, reduces the market 
for farm products both at home and abroad, and multiplies the bad 
effects of excessive competition of farmer with farmer. 

The use of a great variety of methods of limiting competition 
in the fields of manufacture, commerce, and transportation has a 
profound influence upon the prices which farmers pay for food, 
clothing, shelter, equipment, and supplies essential to the life and 
work on a farm. There has been legislation in the United States 
looking toward the elimination of monopoly prices, but, on the 
whole, our Government has done more to limit competition and 
create monopoly price conditions than it has done to control 
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monopolies in the interest of fair prices to the consumer. This limita- 
tion of competition and the resulting limitation of production as a 
means of securing higher prices for the products of other occupations 
have led farmers, with the aid of the Government, to restrict pro- 
duction as a means of enhancing the prices of farm products. The 
eflfect of this restriction in all fields is to shrink the opportunities and 
to lower the living standards of all the people. The protective tariff 
and the industrial monopolies reduce the number of people who 
may have good opportunities in agriculture without opening other 
occupations to farm people. The result has been the multiplication 
of the number of farmers for whom there is no hope of adequate 
incomes with which to live, to say nothing of the saving of money 
and buying a farm. The rehabilitation work of our Government may 
be temporarily justified as a form of emergency poor relief, but it 
aggravates the tenure problem. The depressed situation in agriculture 
cannot be permanently cured by the direct attacks through the Farm 
Security Administration and through the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. The broad problems of population, money, trade, 
industry, and labour will have to be taken into account as integral 
parts of the farm problem, if the problem is to be solved. 

We should not throw up our hands and say Tt can’t be done’. 
Neither should we turn away because we find the farm-tenure 
problem a problem in political economy rather than a problem in 
farm management. The solution will not come in a day. The most 
effective approach is through the education of all the people to an 
understanding of the essential interrelations in the various occupa- 
tions, coupled with statesmanship of a new quality to take the place 
of, or at least hold dominion over, the private interest pressure 
group system of politics which has too long dominated our national 
life. 

The starting-point in this undertaking is a better quality of ele- 
mentary, secondary, and adult education for all the people, and vastly 
better understanding of political economy and public ethics on the 
part of all those who hold positions of leadership, whether in public 
or private affairs. In the right adjustment of the whole economic 
life of a people will come the solution of the major problems of land 
tenure. 

DISCUSSION 

Andrew Stewart, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Canada. 

In opening the discussion I would like to express my personal 
appreciation of the two very interesting papers which have been 
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presented this morning. I am afraid that my contribution will not 
match them in either erudition or experience, but I hope that I may 
be able to proToke some spontaneous discussion from the floor. 
The first text-book in agricultural economics which I ever looked 
into was written by H. C. Taylor, and I remember with what diffi- 
culty I struggled through the graphical treatment of the tendency 
to more intensive operation on owned farms than on share-renting 
farms. I feel it is a real honour to be asked to follow the doyen of 
agricultural economists in the North American continent. 

Property rights in land are associated with three closely related 
concepts — ^liberty, control, and responsibility. The State-owned 
enterprise operated by a manager may be considered as one extreme; 
private ownership and operation as the other. But, as the opening 
papers have amply demonstrated, even under the condition of pri- 
vate ownership, individual control may be conditioned by a variety 
of forms of social control. Some of these social controls operate 
informally. We have had reference to the effect of the attitudes of 
people on the use of land. These attitudes have a profound influence 
on the way in which the land may be used. Other social controls 
operate through formal organization. Some of these, as has been 
indicated, are of a voluntary nature. Reference has been made to 
the activities of the State in the field of technical instruction and in 
the provision of research, extension, and advisory services. In this 
case the control is voluntary; the independence of the operator is 
indicated by his ability to accept or reject the advice; where the 
advice is accepted the responsibility would appear in the main to 
rest upon the individual. Again, the State always conditions the 
control of the individual through the legal framework within which 
the price mechanism operates. We have had reference to indirect 
controls of this type, i.e. controls which affect the use of land 
through their influence on price and profitability. Two other types 
of formal control are more direct in character. First, the direct legal 
control of land tenure. It is unnecessary to add to the description 
of these forms of control presented in the paper by Herr von Dietze. 
The other form of direct control is the direct legal regulation of the 
use of land. Legal controls are imposed on the individual; their 
application indicates the limits of individual freedom; when exer- 
cised, where does the responsibility rest? 

Now, obviously, a vast variety of combinations of tenure and 
control is possible. I propose to confine my discussion to two 
particular situations. First, the transition from advisory control to 
superimposed management referred to in Dr. Taylor’s paper; and, 
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secondly, the condition of public ownership with private operation. 
This latter is a condition which I think might deserve some more 
attention than has been given to it in the opening papers. After 
yesterday, with its sociology, anthropology, biology, sentiment, 
emotion, folk-lore, folk-ways, taboos, faith, hope, and charity, I 
hope that a little economics will not be out of place. I ask you 
therefore to bear with me while we consider some problems of the 
economical use of resources under these two conditions. 

But first, may I refer briefly to the question of the liberty of the 
individual? There is, I think, justification for Dr. Taylor’s reference 
to the growing tendency on the part of individuals and groups to 
assume control and direction of odiers, but we must admit that there 
has been a noticeable tendency on the part of the mass of people, 
farmers not excluded, to evade responsibility and delegate control. 
The decline in the marginal utility of freedom and the increase in 
the marginal utility of the promise of security are interesting and 
observable trends. However, I would like to suggest, although the 
opinion may not be very popular here, that the concept of liberty 
involves considerations which the agricultural economist has no 
special qualifications to assess. There is, so far as I know, no com- 
mon denominator for freedom and frankfurters. 

The tendency to which Dr. Taylor refers, to substitute super- 
imposed management for advisory control, has, I think, not gone 
so far in Canada as it has in his own country, but there is obviously 
in certain quarters a growing conviction that increased control and 
direction would lead to a vastly increased economy in the use of 
resources. This belief implies that if the decisions which the in- 
dividual farmer has to make were made for him by some one else — 
the expert — 2 l much more economical use of resources would follow. 
Now we may concede that the technical expert has a greater know- 
ledge of the physical bases of production than is possessed by the 
individual farmer, but much of the knowledge of the expert is of 
a general nature, and practical problems relate to particular situa- 
tions. The relative profitability of alternative uses of land depends 
not upon qualitative generalizations or statistical averages, but upon 
the particular production functions related to the particular situation, 
involving an almost iafinite number of variables. Knowledge of 
these, I think, can be acquired only by the process of trial and error 
in the particular situations. 

But perhaps the great danger of control by technical experts lies 
in the fact that technical knowledge provides no solution for the 
problems of how much production of difiFerent products there should 
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be; that is, the matgin of indifference between alternative uses of 
land and liie intensity of the use of agents other than land. The 
economist is at least aware of other variables than the physical ones, 
and his techniques may give him some facility for measuring these. 
However, there is a definite limit to our ability to measure accurately 
the values requited for the solution of the problems of production. 
Under dynamic conditions the measurement of change or of its 
consequences is practically impossible. 

The ability to make successful decisions with respect to unpre- 
dictable events is a peculiar quality. At present I think it is correct 
to say that it is more of an art than a science, and there is nothing 
in the formal training of our diplomaed experts which develops this 
art. Moreover, this is a difficulty which may not pass, as academic 
virtuosity becomes tempered by experience. It may be that the 
leavening of experience results from the responsibility attaching to 
private ownership of the agents of production, and a personal in- 
terest in the profits or losses resulting from their use. That, of 
course, raises the question of the rationale of private property in its 
most fundamental form. 

But supposing that adequately equipped individuals were avail- 
able, how far can this form of control be advantageously carried ? 
Here again the marginal analysis applies, but quantitative measure- 
ment evades us. It would seem that, because of the importance, 
with respect to profits, of the short-run and even day-to-day deci- 
sions of the operator, control would have to be of an intimate nature. 
But at what point would the net returns be equivalent to the marginal 
cost? Further, how much of the added production could be attri- 
buted specifically to the making of decisions ? Some of it would 
obviously be due to the carrying of information directly to the 
farmer, and that part of the increase might be gained through an 
extension of the advisory services. Again, who will bear the costs 
of this superimposed management? Will diey be borne by the 
industry ? Dr. Taylor suggests that half of the farmers in the United 
States might produce more under this form of control. He would 
probably agree that, by itself, this statement means little with respect 
to economy in the use of resources. If production is increased with 
the use of the same agents of production, and if the demand for the 
products at the farm is inelastic, is the State under any obligation 
to secure for the operators a return on their investment of capital 
and effort? If so, does this make for the most economical use of 
resources? If not, what process of transfer of resources will be 
adopted? It seems to me that in ihe democracies, if centralized 
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control is to expand, economy in the use of resources will depend 
upon the discovery of some painless process of liquidation. 

The second condition I wish to discuss may be illustrated by 
certain developments in the provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
which have recently led to some extension of public ownership of 
agricultural lands. In both provinces the policy is being pursued 
of acquiring title to lands previously alienated by the Crown. The 
Saskatchewan Land Utilization Act is intended to apply principally, 
if not entirely, to land unsuitable for arable farming. Operations 
under the Alberta Special Municipal Areas Act are wider in scope, 
aiming at ownership of both arable and non-arable land. In both 
cases the purpose is not merely acquisition of title but also control 
of the use of land. 

It should be observed that in each province the respective policies 
apply only within certain areas, and there appears to be no disposition 
to extend public ownership elsewhere. The homestead policies are still 
operative with respect to unalienated lands in the undeveloped regions. 

Reversion to public ownership is taking place in areas in which 
public assistance has recently been widely distributed. They are 
areas characterized by ‘normally’ low productivity with high vari- 
ability of climatic factors. This makes for uncertainty which is 
increased by the highly competitive nature of the possible forms of 
production, the prices of the products being directly affected by 
forces operating on world markets. The problem may, however, 
be somewhat simplified by the restricted alternative uses, namely, 
extensive cereal production, or grazing, or a combination of these. 

The reversion to public ownership has occurred because, under 
these conditions, miscalculations have led to apparent errors of use, 
and it is assumed that public ownership is the best means of pre- 
venting similar errors in the future. 

But it is impossible to absolve the State from responsibility for 
these errors. The State promoted homesteading on lands now con- 
sidered to have been submargiaal, and the homestead policy tended 
to standardize an uneconomic size of farm unit. The representatives 
of the State apparently suffered equally with the individual settlers 
from inadequate knowledge, or else they yielded against their better 
judgement to popular demand. It is doubtful if these explanations 
are significantly different. 

During the past thirty years much useful information has been 
acquired regarding the physical conditions in the areas, greatly 
advancing the possibility of more orderly development in the future. 
However, the inability accurately to predict climatic fluctuations 
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results in a residue of uncertainty, and the dynamic elements remain 
unpredictable. Hence the definition of the margin, even under static 
assumptions, cannot be carried out with any precision, and the 
recognition of dynamic elements precludes any assumption of finality 
in the margin defined at a point in time. 

It has been part of the purpose of the Land Utilization studies 
conducted under the direction of the Economics Division, Dominion 
Department of Agriculture, to classify the lands in the affected areas, 
i.e. to distinguish between non-arable and arable land and to classify 
the latter on the basis of estimated returns from wheat production. 
This classification, which involves certain unavoidable assumptions, 
co-ordinates existing knowledge and may be expected to be of con- 
siderable assistance in relation to future land use. Once more this 
information could be used either, under private ownership, to advise 
settlers with regard to the relative revenue to be expected from 
different lands; or, tmder public ownership, to control the use of 
land on the basis of such a classification. 

The intention to pursue a policy of public ownership seems to 
rest on the assumption that it will be necessary ‘to keep people off 
the non-arable lands’. But this must imply either that the margin 
is considered to be rigidly fixed, or that, even with the knowledge 
now available, the representatives of the State will be more capable 
than the individuals of judging, from time to time, how far and in 
what direction the margin has moved. 

Supposing that the margin were to remain fixed, the optimum use 
of resources then depends on its accurate definition, but because of 
the imponderables involved some uncertaiaty is unavoidable. Under 
these circumstances, and where the representatives of the State 
assume responsibility through ownership and control, there is a real 
danger that the Umits of cultivation will now be contracted too far. 
This is an insidious t3rpe of misuse of resources as it is dfficult to 
establish the existence or extent of error. As long as farm operations 
were profitable on the arable land, and grazing profitable on the 
non-arable land, it might be assumed that the optimum use of 
resources had been achieved. This is not necessarily so if too much 
land has been diverted to the less productive grazing. 

Suppose that the margin of cultivation expands and land pre- 
viously defined as non-arable, and retained for grazing, could be 
profitably used for wheat production. Will the administrative set-up 
result in a rapid recognition of this and permit sufficient flexibility 
to meet the changed conditions ? Or will rigidity tend to further 
less-than-optimum use? 
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Suppose that the margin contracts. Certain individuals who have 
acquired lands, defined by the representatives of the State to be 
suitable for cultivation, will find that they are unable to obtain an 
adequate return on investment and effort. What is the responsibility 
of the State to these individuals ? If this condition is expected to 
be permanent, what process of transfer of resources, if any, will be 
adopted ? 

Under private ownership and competition for land, the price of 
land functions to distribute the available supply between different 
uses. Under public ownership, in so far as there is any difference 
in productivity, it would seem to be necessary both on grounds of 
equity and of the optimum use of resources that differential pay- 
ments should be made for different pieces of land. In view of the 
differences in the capacities of individuals, how wiU rents be deter- 
mined under public ownership? What use will be made of the 
economic surplus ? Is there any reason why it should be expended 
in the area where it is accumulated ? What process of selection of 
occupants will be adopted? How will inefficient producers be 
eliminated? Or will they? 

These questions have been raised not because I wish to suggest 
that under private ownership and competition errors do not arise. 
I raise these questions for two reasons: first, because I think they 
help to emphasize the nature of the factors which determine economy 
in the use of resources; and, secondly, because, unless we can get 
specific answers to these particular questions, then we are quite 
incapable of judging the effects of control. Where is control leading 
us with respect to economy in the use of resources ? Careful analysis 
would suggest that the answer is uncertain. It may be that extension 
of control is inevitable, but that this should be considered any cause 
for great optimism seems to result either from a complete failure to 
appreciate the complexities of the problem, or else from a simple 
faith that what is inevitable is also desirable. In spite of the great 
interest and academic excellence of much of the contributions to 
yesterday’s discussion, I am compelled to say that it has done nothing 
to alleviate the feeling of futility which, it seems to me, must result 
from any attempt at detached contemplation of current events. 

J. D. Black, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 

Dr. Taylor has not dealt broadly enough with his problem by 
co nfinin g it to an apparent opposition between freedom and security. 
Another important aspect of it relates to economic output. Let me 
illustrate by an analogy. With the growing use of automobiles 
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and ttucks, "we have had a great enlargement of rules and regulations 
and a development of a large staff of traffic officers. Now obviously, 
according to the simple primitive meaning of the term freedom that 
Dr. Taylor mainly uses in his paper, the drivers of these vehicles 
have less freedom than the drivers of buggies and wagons in 1900. 
Also following Dr. Taylor’s analysis, these drivers, the pedestrians, 
and the public generally have more security of life and limb and of 
their property in vehicles. 

This is about as far as Dr. Taylor carries the analysis. But a much 
more important aspect of it is that as a result of the new rules and 
regulations, and the systems of lights and traffic police at inter- 
sections, more automobiles are able to travel on highways at one 
time, and the public arrives at its destination in shorter space of 
time, than would be the case without them. That is, the output of 
travel has been greatly increased thereby. 

This analogy is not introduced to prove anything. Analogies 
seldom do. Its purpose, rather, is to explain my point about in- 
creased oulj)ut. I doubt if security is the main positive objective of 
tenure regulations. Rather it is to maintain our agricultural resources 
in more effective use, and enable our farm people to combine their 
human resources with the land resources to their better satisfaction 
and economic effectiveness; and likewise for the nation and society. 

Dr. Taylor has chosen to bring in the programme of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration of the United States as a phase 
of land-tenure control. It certainly has a relation to it. The major 
object of the programmes of production adjustment now being 
developed is not so much security as it is a larger perki output of 
farm products and more ou^ut per worker in agriculture. (Not just 
a period of a year or two, but over ten to twenty years, let us say.) 

I am well aware that these adjustment programmes are always in 
serious danger of falling under domination of those who would 
reduce period output by public monopoly restrictions. Some ele- 
ments of this were introduced in the last Adjustment Act of Con- 
gress. But this is contrary to the real concepts of agricultural 
adjustment. I concede all Dr. Taylor has implied about dangers 
from private pressure groups. 

Dr. Taylor has referred to the monopoly situation in industry. 
The implication of his remarks is that the proper treatment of this 
monopoly in industry is to attempt to prohibit it by regulations. 
Few among those now working on this problem expect any large 
achievement along these lines. They commonly say that what can 
be accomplished is worth while; but that it will not go very far. 
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They look instead to measures\of the same general type as those 
now called production adjustment in agriculture. The N.R.A. was 
a move in that direction; but a very bad one and woefully mis- 
conducted. The ends desired must be achieved by positive controls 
that will maintain production in depressions, and expand it in 
parallel with increasing efficiency. Legal prohibitions will never 
produce this effect. Progress along this line will be slow and diffi- 
cffit; but I see no other more hopeful alternative. Nor am I as 
gloomy about the outlook as Professor Stewart. 

Another comment is that the concept of freedom needs to be 
redefined from generation to generation. Dr. Taylor has employed 
the same definition of it that prevailed a generation ago. 

Dr. Taylor outlined the development of the outlook and educa- 
tional programme of the United States Department of Agriculture 
xxnder his leadership in the nineteen-twenties. If the development 
started then could have been continued in the period from 1928 to 
1932 and vigorously pushed, an important part of the excesses of the 
adjustment programme of 1933 and since would have been fore- 
stalled. You win remember that that programme started out with a 
mere statement of the facts as to the economic situation confronting 
the various producer groups. Then it began to indicate the adjust- 
ments needed in view of these situations. These suggestions at first 
were very general. Presently they began to be fitted to particular 
groups and situations. The programme ahead called for adjustment 
analysis for the important types of farming in all the type-of-farming 
areas. It was with this programme in mind that the tjrpe-of-farming 
census was made in 1930 under Dr. Elliott’s direction. 

Dr. Young, of Indiana, one would judge from his statement yester- 
day, would return to the pre-outlook methods of 1922 and before. 
Dr. Taylor apparently has never accepted the part of the outlook 
and adjustment programme that was laid out by Tolley, Wilson, 
Elliott, and others after he left Washington ; or, if so, he has recanted 
since. 

No doubt we shall have something of a reaction to the excesses 
of 1933 and since. But it will not be to the programme of 1922 and 
before. It will rather be a return to an extrapolation of the trends 
in production adjustment in the 1923-30 period — a trend that was 
temporarily checked by the reactionary measures of the Hoover 
adniinistration, including no small measure of such reaction even 
within the Bureau of Agricultural Economics itself. 

Dr. Taylor’s concern over ‘speculative’ elements in land values 
leads me to remark that attitudes towards Henry George’s essential 
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philosophy have changed greatly since I was a graduate student 
under Drs. Taylor and Ely at Wisconsin. George’s objection to 
scarcity values and insistence upon the need of control of such values 
bids fair, it would seem, to be accepted into our social system. 

L. H. Bean, Agricultural Adjustment Administration, Washington, 
D.C., U.S.A. 

I have four specific points that I should like to raise. 

Dr. Taylor stressed the question of freedom versus control, and 
Dr. Black has given you a popular example in terms of a traffic 
problem of increased control making for a greater degree of freedom 
and opportunity. I wonder if Dr. Taylor has been in contact with 
those several hundred thousand famihes which he says are under 
the wing of the Farm Security Administration to discover whether 
or not those famiUes now do not feel a greater degree of economic 
freedom even though they are under contractual arrangements with 
the Federal Government. It is my impression that the controls 
to which he refers, at least those within the Farm Security part of 
our Government’s activity, actually result in a freeing of a large 
number of farmers and individuals who have felt themselves com- 
pletely swamped and submerged by the economic developments of 
the past generation. 

The second point deals with Dr. Taylor’s suggestion that much 
of the federal funds that are used in promoting adjustment opera- 
tions might more profitably be used to train farmers for other 
occupations. He cited several suggestions as to where the surplus 
farmers might look for non-farm opportunities. There are at the 
present time probably nearly ten miUion people unemployed in 
the cities, who are looking for these suggestions of new oppor- 
tunities and, not finding them, are pressing themselves upon the 
land. I wonder if Dr. Taylor’s suggestions, while theoretically sound 
and to some extent practical, have real practical significance at this 
moment when in farming we have a surplus of probably two million 
workers, and in the cities there are ten million people looking for 
work in non-agricultural avenues. 

The third point has to do with Dr. Taylor’s statement that there 
is a tendency, as a result of our recent farm programmes, for the 
price of land to be pushed up and the prices of farm products 
to be pushed down. It is my impression that that inverse correla- 
tion between the price of land and the price of farm products is 
not characteristic of the American farm economy, at least has not 
been characteristic during the past generation. There seems to be 
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a positive correspondence between the movement of agricultural 
prices and the value of land; a sufficiently close correspondence to 
make it possible to examine that relationship in relation to the 
questions that Dr. Taylor raises. It is my impression, from having 
examined these figures, that actually the price of farm land in the 
United States has in the past seven or eight years been lower than 
can be justified or explained in terms of the usual relation between 
the prices of farm products and the price of land. And that leads 
to the fourth point which has to do with the possible influence 
on the value of land of the historical bases embedded in the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment programmes. If the average value of land has 
ever since 1930 not responded to the price of farm products, in other 
words, has perhaps actually been something Hke zo per cent, lower 
than it should have been, then there is no evidence, at least in those 
facts, that these historical bases are being worked into the value 
of land and serve to hold the price of land beyond its normal or 
economic level. 

L. C. Gray, bureau of Afficultural 'Economics, Washington, D.C., 
U.S.A. 

What I have to say will require very little time. I came in too 
late at the session this morning to hear the discussion. Just as I 
arrived I heard the closing portion of Professor Stewart’s speech, 
and I merely want to comment on what was possibly his last point, 
namely, the possible inelasticity in government ownership of lands, 
that are at or near the margin, in respondmg to the fluctuations 
arising from dynamic conditions, as contrasted with private owner- 
ship. 

The policies now being followed by the United States Govern- 
ment in trying to deal with the maladjustments that appear to exist 
at or near the margins of cultivation, which have a certain resem- 
blance to policies being adopted in the Prairie Provinces, are the 
basis, I believe, for Professor Stewart’s apprehension in regard to 
this inelasticity. 

My own impression is that nothing can be more inelastic than 
the situation that one finds, under private ownership, at the margin. 
The impoverished farmer is almost helpless to adjust Hmself readily 
to these fluctuations. He is under the pressure of indebtedness, and 
must frequently go on producing at a loss or accept serious recession 
in his standard of living. Moreover — ^and this has already been 
brought out — ^in these marginal areas, particularly in the Great 
P lains , as a result of the operation of the Homestead Acts, there 
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have developed a very unnatural size of holding and types of farm 
organization, and a ■widespread dispersion of ownership, which 
make it all the more impossible for farmers to adjust themselves 
readily to these fluctuations. What I mean to submit is that it is 
extremely difficult — ^it might be possible theoretically, but practically 
is very difficult — ^for farmers to weave back and forth between arable 
farming and range economy. After you get these holdings in types 
or sizes which have been adjusted, we will say, to arable farming, 
it would take, under private ownership, a long period of years, 
especially rmder the debt structure that prevails in the plains and 
marginal areas, for the farmers themselves, even though it apparently 
was to their private advantage, to achieve the types of holdings and 
ownership pattern that woffid permit the carrying on of a grazing 
economy or a mixed economy of arable and grazing. The point that 
I wish to make is that I beHeve — and it has been our conviction in 
developing this policy — ^that at the margins where this elasticity is 
particularly desirable it can be achieved much more readily under 
public ownership, even granting the lack of perception and wisdom 
and practicality that is sometimes alleged to be characteristic of 
bureaucrats. 

V. P. Timoshenko, 'Food Research Institute, Stanford University, 

California, U.S.A. 

The contribution which I shall make to this discussion is to out- 
line the experience of land tenure in So'viet Russia. In no country 
have there been such radical changes in land tenure within a rela- 
tively short period of time as in Soviet Russia during the twenty 
years following the revolution of 1917. 

The present collectivist system of land tenure did not develop 
logically from the agrarian relations created by the revolution of 
1917-20. Duri n g that early period of the revolution the peasants 
were executing the long-dreamed-of subdi-vision of large estates 
among themselves. The peasant movement of 1917-20 completed 
by way of revolution the process of parcelling large landed pro- 
perties which had been proceeding rapidly and peacefully for fifty 
years. In this revolutionary period the Communist party, for 
reasons of political expediency, followed a purely opportunist agra- 
rian policy not at all corresponding to the principles of the Marxian 
economic theory. Even the formulation of the earlier agrarian laws 
(of 1917 and 1918) for Soviet Russia was left by the Communists 
to their theoretical opponents — ^the left "wting of the socialist-revolu- 
tionary party, with whom they created a united ftont in order to 
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win the revolution. Although always in favour of large-scale enter- 
prise in agriculture, the Communist party in the earlier period of 
revolution followed for political reasons a policy of parcelling large 
estates and equalizing peasants" land holdings. The policy of 
equalization was pushed to its ^reme, since the Communist party 
always relied politically upon the poorest strata of the peasantry 
and on agricultural labour. It incited these groups against the well- 
to-do peasants who were regarded as the class enemy. This was 
particularly so in those parts of the Russian empire where the civil 
war continued longest, as in Ukraine and the Cossack areas in the 
south-east. 

The Communist party formulated its own agricultural programme, 
favouring large State and collective farms, in the early decree ^^on 
the socialistic organization of agricultural production" promulgated 
on February 14, 1919. But it could not make this programme 
effective at that time. Practically all agricultural land was then held 
in fact by the peasants, and the Government controlled only 3 to 
4 per cent, of the arable land. 

Finally, in order to put a stop to further redistribution of land, and 
to create a measure of security of land tenure that was badly needed 
for the recovery of agricultural production, the Soviet Government 
by the Land Code of 1922 recognized the status quo of the agrarian 
relations created by the early agrarian revolution. This code assured 
to villages and other agricultural groups the perpetual tenure of all 
land actually in their possession on the date of the proclamation 
of the law. The law of 1922 did not impose on the peasants in the 
villages new forms of land tenure favoured by the earlier decree con- 
cerning socialistic organization of agriculture — ^that of February 14, 
1919 — ^but gave equal standing to all previously existing forms of 
land tenure, including individual holdings in closed fields which had 
been particularly favoured in the Stolypin agrarian reform of pre- 
War years. 

At the time when the law of 1922 was promulgated, the Soviet 
Government decided to rely on peasant farming as the source of 
the agricultural products so necessary in the national economy. It 
decided not to intervene unnecessarily in agrarian relations, allowing 
the peasants to select such forms of land tenure within the villages 
as best served their purposes. The Land Code of 1922 was in this 
regard the most liberal land law of post-revolutionary Russia. 

It is true that the Code decreed that aU land was the property of 
the State, and that such transactions as purchase, sale, or mortgage 
of land were forbidden. But the leasing of agricultural land, as well 

M 
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as the use of hired labour in agriculture, was permitted, though not 
without limitations. These had been forbidden by earlier Soviet 
laws. 

In actual practice the leasing of land and the use of hired labour 
in agriculture went considerably beyond the limits fixed by the Land 
Code of 1922, and in 1925 the Government recognized the situation 
by permitting long leases of twelve years and more, and by exempting 
agricultural labour from the strict rules of labour legislation. 

Generally speaking, during 1922—6 the land law as well as ad- 
ministrative practice left considerable latitude for the development 
of peasant farming in Soviet Russia. If there was any period of 
rapid agricultural recovery in the post-revolutionary Russia, it was 
this same period. The great war-time and revolutionary loss of crop 
area was considerably recouped; agricultural practices were some- 
what improved; and, through leasing of land and the increased use 
of hired labour in agriculture, some of the harmful results of the 
extreme equalization of land holdings during the revolution were 
partially corrected. 

This equalization of peasant holdings had resulted in a great 
reduction of the land held by the well-to-do peasants who — together 
with the large estates — ^before the revolution had been the principal 
source of marketable agricultural products necessary to supply the 
cities with food and raw materials. The subdivision of about 100 
million acres of agricultural land confiscated from large estates did 
not increase the average size of peasant farms. On the contrary, 
after the revolution the smallest farms, unfitted for effective forming, 
made up a larger fraction of the total number than before, and the 
number of well-to-do formers operating efficient farm tinits was 
greatly reduced. This was one cause of the difficulties experienced 
by the Soviet Government in supplying cities with agricultural pro- 
ducts. But the recovery of agriculture during the period of the New 
Economic Policy, 1922-7, was accompanied by an increase of pro- 
duction for market by the better class of farmers, and this relieved 
the shortage of food in Russian dties. 

A sincere continuation of the agrarian policy proclaimed by the 
Soviet Government in 1921-2 would presumably have resulted in 
further recovery of peasant forming and improvement of agriculture. 
But it would also have meant an increase in the importance of 
the well-to-do strata of formers, of so-called ‘capitalistic* formers. 
This was regarded as undesirable by the Communist party. Con- 
sequently, various measures were taken aiming to prevent the 
growth of the well-to-do group of peasants — called ‘kulaks’ by die 
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Conamunists. Their farms were subjected to confiscatory taxes, they 
were hampered in obtaining credit and in purchasing machinery, 
and, finally, they were excluded from co-operative societies and from 
the land communities controlling their land holdings. All this, 
coupled with the policy of low prices for agricultural products, left 
well-to-do peasants without interest in, and deprived them of the 
possibility of, further development of their farms. T his policy 
slowed up agricultural recovery and led to open conflict with the 
peasants in 1927-8, and in turn the Government encountered new 
diflBculties in procuring the agricultural products, particularly grain, 
necessary for the city population. 

The political conflict determined the subsequent agrarian poHcy 
of the Soviet Government, which finally resulted in complete re- 
organization of land tenure on socialistic lines. In an effort to make 
itself independent of the well-to-do peasants who produced the 
larger part of the marketable products, the Soviet Government 
launched its ambitious project of huge state grain farms, and pro- 
ceeded also with rapid collectivization of peasant farms. In this way 
it sought to combine individual peasant farms of small size into 
relatively large collective farms. 

In 1927-8 and 1928-9, however, the Soviet Government still 
contemplated the possibility of an evolutionary rather than a revolu- 
tionary change in the land-tenure system from millions of small 
individual subsistence farms to a limited number of large collective 
farms. The process of collectivization was still regarded as relatively 
slow and as voluntary. Under the first Five-year Plan less than 
15 per cent, of the total number of peasant households and no more 
than 20 per cent, of the arable land were planned to be in collective 
farms by the end of the five-year period in 1932-3. But during ihe 
winter of 1929-30 the 0>mmunist party radically changed its tactics. 
A new agrarian revolution replaced the programme of relatively 
slow agrarian reform. We call it the second agrarian revolution, 
organized from the top by the Soviet Government, since in its 
course the new form of land tenure — collective farms — was forced 
on the peasants rather than accepted by them voluntarily. This 
second revolution meant pure confiscation of land and other pro- 
perty, in part or in total, for about a million peasant households which 
qualified as ‘ kulaks ’. Their land was given to collectives, while they 
themselves were not permitted to join the collectives. 

I have said that the principal reason for this radical agrarian 
reorgmization was political. But there were also economic reasons. 
By organizing collective farms the Soviet Government expected to 
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cteate kige agticviltural enterprises which, according to Marxian 
theory, would always be more efScient and productive than small 
peasant farms. The second revolution, which forced the peasants 
with their small holdings into collective farms, was thus a reversal 
of the process of parcellization which prevailed in the first revolution 
of 1917-20. 

Furthermore, the replacement of millions of small subsistence 
farms by a smaller number of relatively large collective farms which 
in turn were controlled by only several thousand purely State 
organizations, the so-called machine-tractor stations, facilitated cen- 
tralized pl annin g of agriculture by the State. The State was already 
directly planning and administering other branches of the national 
economy. Here we have an example of the inevitable spread of 
centralized planning from one section of the national economy to 
other sections, even when centralized planning of these others is 
diflScult to organize. 

Soviet Russia’s experience in social control of the use of land, 
which found its extreme expression in the present collectivist system 
of land tenure, also shows that such control logically develops into 
more and more centralized forms. In preparing a new and radical 
change in land tenure on socialistic lines the Soviet Government 
proclaimed in 1928 that land was the property of the U.S.S.R. and 
not of the independent republics composing the nation, as it had 
been under earlier legislation. At about the same time a Federal 
(Union) Commissariat of Agriculture was organized, and this Com- 
missariat took over from the Republican Commissariats the guidance 
of the sodahstic reorganization of agriculture as well as agricultural 
planning. 

It would occupy imdue time to describe the development of the 
second agrarian revolution dating from 1929. It suffices to charac- 
terize condsely the system of land tenure created by this revolution, 
and its effect upon agricultural production and the situation of the 
farm population. 

By the spring of 1953 nearly two-thirds of the nation’s peasant 
households were already in collectives and nearly three-fourths of 
the arable land was in their possession, instead of the ij and 20 
per cent, respectively contemplated in the first Five-year Plan. But 
agricultural production, particularly the live-stock branch but also 
grain, was so disorganized that a serious famine occurred in many 
regions of Soviet Russia in 193 2-3, and the Government was obliged 
to resort to extraordinary measures in order to stabilize collective 
farms. 
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The measures undertaken in 1932 and subsequently were in some 
degree similar to those proclaimed in 1921-2. The second agrarian 
revolution of 1929-32 created not less but perhaps more confusion 
and uncertainty in land tenure than the revolution of 1917-20. The 
continuous shift of land between individual farmers and collectives 
within the villages, among the collectives themselves, and between 
collectives and State farms, made for extreme uncertainty in regard 
to the tenure not only of individual farmers whose interests were 
completely neglected, but also of collective farms themselves. Hence 
the Government, by the law of September 3, 1932, forbade farther 
shifting of land from one collective to another or from collectives 
to State farms, and assured to collective farms permanency of tenure 
of land actually in their possession. But while protecting the land 
tenure of collectives, the law of 1932 completely disregarded the 
interests of departing members of collectives; these have no further 
daim to the land which they brought into the collective, and can 
be granted only ficee lands from the State land fund, when such 
exists. 

Uncertainty about the land tenure of collective farms clearly did 
not cease with the promulgation of the law of September 3, 1932. 
At least it appears from recent legislative acts and administrative 
practices that the Soviet Government is endeavouring to impress on 
the peasants the stability of tenure of their collectives, in order to 
stimulate interest in improvement of agricultural practices within the 
collectives. The new (1933) model charter for collectives speaks of 
assxiring the land of collectives in their possession for ever. On 
July 7, 193 5, a special decree prescribed prompt delivery to all col- 
lectives of special State deeds confirming them in permanent tenure 
of their land, and delimiting the exact boundaries of the holdings. 
Issuance of these deeds was performed with the usual Soviet Russian 
haste. Incidentally, this haste involved unsatisfactory layouts for a 
large firaction of the collective farms, and current official reports 
infficate the necessity of much rectification. 

All this indicates that the Soviet Government in recent times has 
been seeking to create among the members of collective farms an 
impression of stability and permanency of the land tenure of col- 
lectives, approaching the group ownership of land. 

But the contemplated permanency of the tenure of collectives does 
not mean freedom in the use of land. In fact, land use by the collectives 
is so far limi ted by numerous ‘plans’ imposed by several organs of 
the Central Government that not only individual members of col- 
lectives but even their managing boards have little voice in land 
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management. The general system of crop rotation in each collective 
must be approved by the Commissariat of Agriculture of the 
U.S.S.R., and every autumn and spring each collective is given plans 
by the Government for the ploughing and seeding which must be 
followed. These plans frequently do not coincide with the officially 
approved rotation, so that considerable difficulties arise. The new 
Commissar of Agriculture has recently asserted that only about a 
fifth of the collectives actually follow the approved systems of rota- 
tion, and that in many of these the systems need to be revised to 
fit the circumstances. 

This illustrates the contradictions and suggests some hesitancy in 
the Governmental agrarian policy in recent years. On the one hand, 
it is sought, through assuring permanency of land tenure to in- 
dividual collectives as well as by tajdng them in kind at rates specified 
before harvest, to stimulate the interest of members of collectives 
in improving their farming practices and enlarging their output. 
But on die other hand, through minute control and continuous and 
excessive intervention in management and by arbitrary low pricing 
of products, the Government strangles the interest of members of 
collectives. Hence it is doubtful whether the members regard col- 
lectives as their own co-operative enterprises created for their own 
benefit, or as State organizations created for the convenience of the 
Government in controlling agricultural production in the interest 
of the State. 

This must generate instability of the present collectivist system 
of land tentire in Soviet Russia, and one carmot be sure that it would 
survive if the peasants should become more free to decide their 
own afiaks. It is quite possible that a new revolutionary reorganiza- 
tion of land tenure would take place in Soviet Russia in sudh case 
and lead to disappearance of the collective farms. One of the prin- 
cipal causes of this instability is excessive social control of the use of land 
and of farmiug exercised by the centralized machinery of the State, 
and this control firequently is not in the interest of agriculturists 
themselves but of the other classes of the country. 

Furthermore, while in other countries farmers are sometimes 
ready to sacrifice part of their freedom in land use in exchange for 
security of income, the farmers of Soviet Russia have had sufficient 
experience to know that social control of thek enterprises does not 
mean greater personal security. They cannot fail to remember how 
in 1929-30 a million ‘kulaks' lost ffiek land, in part or in total, 
without permission to join collectives; or how in 1932—4 several 
htmdred tiiousand members of collectives were evicted for one 
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reason or another, losing their land and their other property; or 
how during the past year the "purging’ of collectives has resulted 
in such numerous and arbitrary evictions from collectives that the 
Central Government itself was obliged to intervene. Social control 
of agricultural enterprises and the use of land in the extreme forms 
in which it exists in Soviet Russia does not guarantee the security of 
individual farmers. On the contrary, it may frequently sacrifice their 
interests to objectives which seem more important to those who are 
in control of the State. 

It is my impression that, in the reorganisation of Soviet agri- 
culture on collectivist lines, the Government was guided mainly by 
mechanistic principles, with neglect of the human element of farming. 
The purpose was to create large farms, convenient for the use of 
tractors, combines, and other modern machinery; to group them in 
a limited number of still larger units under the control of machine- 
tractor stations; to hold the machine-tractor stations directly under 
the control of the Central Government; and so to obtain control 
of the agricultural production of the largest country of the world. 
In the execution of this scheme the Soviet Government was in some 
degree successful. Some 25 million small subsistence farms, with 
an average crop area of only a little more than 10 acres per farm, 
were in a few years supplanted by a quarter of a million relatively 
large farms with an average crop area a little more than 1,000 acres — 
larger than this in the prairie area of the south-east. These large 
farms were grouped under some five to six thousand machine-tractor 
stations controlled by the Central Government. In addition, some 
four to five thousand huge State farms were created. This scheme 
appears perfect from the mechanistic point of view of the Com- 
munist economists, who deify machinery, and also to some extreme 
partisans of agricultural planning. But it is a scheme that fails to 
take into consideration many organic processes of the greatest im- 
portance in agriculture, particularly the human element of farming. 
In Soviet Russia machines were not adjusted to the needs and con- 
veniences of farmers, but all agriculture and particularly the whole 
system of land tenure were reshaped for the convenient use of 
machines, and with neglect and frequently direct sacrifice of the 
interests of many millions of farmers. As yet the system has failed 
to yield even the mechanistic results that were expected. How vital 
it is and how long it will survive without radical reorganization, are 
problems of the future. But it may be said now that although 
insufficient social control of land use may cause difficulties and 
requires correction in some countries, there is no doubt that social 
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control in the extreme form practised in Soviet Russia may be even 
more harmful to farmers, and can by no means be counted upon to 
assure them of economic security. For the United States or Canada 
to ffatnp. social control of land use on the model provided by Soviet 
Russia would be to invite damage rather than improvement. 

H. C, M. Case, University of Illinois^ U.S.A. 

As Dr. Taylor has so well pointed out, we in the United States 
have passed through a period of economic freedom, during which 
farm ownership existed for the man who would accept and improve 
a homestead, into a period of growing antagonism towards land- 
lordism and other problems which, in the minds of some people, 
may challenge the soundness of our theories and development with 
respect to private property in land. These new reactions invite dose 
scrutiny. They seem to have devdoped within the last two decades 
out of the long-continued agricultural depression. Such antagonism 
did not devdop while the road to land ownership was a smooth 
one. Less than twenty years ago many thoughtful tenants said they 
preferred to be tenants rather than farm-owners at existing prices 
of land, and as a matter of fact in some areas many tenants still hold 
this view. 

In the brief time at my disposal I wish to emphasize two or three 
aspects of our land-tenure problems which pertain to the meeting 
of current problems. Our land-tenure problems are going to be 
difficult to solve in the first place because of widely varying con- 
ditions in different parts of a large country. Some well-intentioned 
people are attempting to see land tenure as one big problem of which 
a solution if found for one part of the country would provide the 
answer for other sections. Land-tenure problems change with the 
age of the agriculture of the region, the shift from one type of soil to 
another, the relative productivity of land of the same soil-type, the 
shift from one class of people to another, and many other aspects 
which make the problem a continually shifting one and one which 
is not easily handled for all sections of the country under any gener- 
alized programme. The problems created by cropper tenancy in the 
south, where the soil is subject to erosion twelve months out of the 
year and where a single-crop system of farming is followed, are pro- 
blems of a much more acute nature than those in an area like the 
better parts of the Com Belt. 

Conditions seem similar throughout the Com Belt where there is 
a greater variety of crops grown and where soil erosion is not so 
apparent. We need to recognize, however, that we have, within the 
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Gjfn Belt, areas which are rapidly deteriorating, while there are other 
areas which are still producing maximum yields and promise to con- 
tinue to be highly productive for many years to come. In the Com 
Belt, then, we have areas where, because of soil depletion, land values 
have receded and farms are even becoming smaller as a direct result 
of a waning agriculture. Under such conditions maintenance of the 
land on a profitable productive basis may be impossible with a system 
of private property in land. On the other extreme we have highly 
productive land where tenants realize that the more land they operate 
the more money they will make up to certain limi ts. In these latter 
areas there is an urge to increase the size of the farm unit in order 
to use more economically a full line of modem farm equipment. It is 
not uncommon for some tenants in the better land areas to have as 
large an investment in their equipment, live stock, and other operating 
capital as many owner-operators had in both land and equipment less 
than half a century ago. Under these conditions many tenants freely 
e:^ress a preference to remain tenants on highly productive farms 
rather than to use their limited capital for the purchase of a smaller 
farm to own and operate. Not infrequently some of our tenants on 
the larger farms are becoming owners of the smaller farms which 
they are renting to other persons, but with the intention of retiring 
to the smaller farm at a later date. 

The tendency towards larger farms, which is a direct outgrowth 
of mechanized farming, is creating one of our serious current land- 
tenure problems in that it is forcing many tenants oflF the land, or 
it is holding back the young man who desires to become a tenant. 
A series of meetmgs held throughout central Illinois verified the 
seriousness of this problem. Tenants in many instances were being 
forced to sell equipment, and yoxmg men were complaining of the 
lack of opportunity of becoming established as tenant farmers. 
Specifically, there has not been much change in the number of farms in 
Illinois within the past twenty years, but the trend has been towards 
more small units adjacent to our towns and an increased number of 
larger commercial farm units away from population centres. Because 
of file current shift, it will require another census periodto show clearly 
what has been taking place during the past three or four years. 
These comments relative to varying tenancy conditions are offered 
merely to warn us against accepting any single proposal as a solution 
to all land-tenure problems in the United States. 

Dr. Taylor has given us a fine generalized picture for the country 
from a practical point of view, but the emphasis upon the need of 
education to correct the situation is rather a vague approach in the 
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face of certain existing problems. Those of us who have been closely- 
associated with extension work, working with farm people, credit 
interests, and varied other interests pertaining to agricultural wel- 
fare, get discouraged at times with the slow progress which educa- 
tion makes in spite of what we would like to regard as a thorough 
system of agric^tural extension. 

While there is mudi truth in Dr. Taylor’s statement that ‘the 
major problems of land tenure are problems of human relationships’, 
it would appear to one who is following farm experience rather 
closely that it would be more correct to add ‘and the human rela- 
tionship to the land’. Education can hardly be relied upon to ensure 
that the owner of the land with his present personal desires will 
protect the interest of future lando-wners by giving proper attention 
to the soil. The o-wner of the land too frequently is more interested 
in the current income from the land than he is in the protection 
of its future productivity. 'While not limited to the older landlords, 
many of whom are well qualified, one need only point out that in 
heavily tenanted sections of the Osm Belt the average age of land- 
lords is above sixty years. Even where a good relationship exists 
between the landlord and tenant, many tenants appreciate the fact 
that there is much doubt as to how long they can remain on the 
farm because of the age of the owners. Therefore they do the 
natural thing of looking out for their own interests first rather 
than protect the future productivity of the land. Whatever may 
have been the experience of other countries in regulating the use 
of land, it seems pretty well estabhshed that ia the United States 
irreparable damage will be wrought upon a great deal of the soil, 
unless the relationship between the landlord and the tenant is such 
that the future productivity of the soil is maintained. Society will 
undoubtedly be confronted more and more with the problem of 
protecting Ae future usefulness of the soil. 

Few people appreciate that the margin between good and poor 
farming in the same community on land originally having like pro- 
ducti-vity is rapidly gro-wing wider. In most communities farms may 
be found where many improved practices are being followed. On 
the other hand, it is a common statement that there aro certain farms 
in most communities on which tenants habitually fail because the 
owners have failed to carry on a system of farming which wo-uld main- 
tain the productivity of the soil. The less-fortunate tenants who are 
unable to locate themselves on good farms fall victims to the in- 
security of badly depleted farms, where there is little opportunity 
for them to meet the costs of production after giving a portion of 
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the products to the landlord. As yet few people appreciate, in 
drawing up farm leases, that distinctions must be made between 
farms in the same community. They do not recognize that it costs 
just as much and perhaps more to operate land of low productivity, 
resulting perhaps from a half-century of poor management, as it 
does to operate land capable of producing twice the crop yields. 
Reimbursement of tenants for unexhausted improvements, while 
coming to have an important place in our agricultural economy, is 
an inadequate solution for some of our current problems. 

Dr. Taylor’s plea for an educational approach to land-tenure prob- 
lems has special application to the teaching of better farming practice. 
Education for good farming is badly needed by the majority of land- 
lords past middle life, because they think of their farm holdings as 
they knew the farm intimately twenty to forty years ago. This is 
true especially of the absentee owner whose main interest has been 
in some professional line far removed from farming and who has 
renewed his interest in agriculture when he inherited the home farm. 
His most normal reaction to low income is that the tenant is at fault, 
and he does not recognize that the productivity of the land has been 
badly depleted during the latter years of the preceding generation. 
This is one of the most needed educational approaches and yet one 
of the most difiScult to meet. Good farming is still the key to the 
most difficult of our land-tenure problems. 

With reference to the questions Dr. Taylor has raised whether 
our current agricultural programme will lead to tibe right land 
use or whether ihe property rights of the individual may be too 
seriously curtailed, it may be worth while to call attention to the 
fact that we perhaps have never developed the intensive margin of 
our agriculture in the way which is justified. The whole history 
of the United States has been one of expanding to new territory and 
casting off the less-productive land as it was passed by. As we found 
markets for increased products, we expanded to new territory. Any 
successful federal policy, therefore, which touches upon the control 
of production must recognize the greater capacity of some land to 
produce and to be brought into higher productivity than other land. 
It would seem uneconomic in the long run if we failed to develop 
the productivity of our better grades of land to their full economic 
capacity. 

One of the most vital aspects of our land-tenure problems has to 
do with an adequate system of farm credit. In this problem it seems 
that, without transgressing too far upon the rights of the individual 
to control his own property, there is reason for developing the 
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means of assuring the landowner of greater security. The capitaliza- 
tion of agriculture on a basis that leaves a narrow margin of profit 
increases the need. Marked progress has been made in the last five 
years in improving our farm-credit facilities. More mortgages have 
been made for a long period of years with provision for repayment 
of a portion of the principal annually. However, not more than two 
or ttoee credit agencies seem to have made the desired move of 
adjusting the annual payment of the individual to the current income 
from the property. It seems even in these instances that not enough 
attention has been given to adjusting the annual payment to fit the 
whims of nature. The repayment of principal should be made larger 
in good years than has been included in the plan of any credit agency, 
while in years of low income there may be justification for reducing 
the payment of interest practically to the vanishing-point. Credit 
agencies will say that this cannot be done because they must have 
some current income. However, if the Federal Government is 
seeking to serve society in the best way, it would seem that there 
might be a logical reason for the Government to serve as an inter- 
mediary to help creditor agencies so that they would not force so 
large a payment on mortgages during years of low income as to 
bring privation upon the farm family. 

At the present time one finds in sections of the Com Belt unrest 
on the part of tenants who feel that they should become the land- 
owners. It seems that this feeling is most pronounced in those areas 
where the largest amount of farm foreclosures has taken place. The 
source of the unrest probably can be traced to tenants who were 
landowners until the recent depression years and who feel that if 
there had been a little more leniency shown on the part of creditor 
interest they would, during the past three years, have been able to 
make good their delinquency and have remained owners of their 
farms with a fair promise of being able to pay off their indebtedness. 
Here we have an instance where the exercise of the full legal rights 
of creditors may be forcing a social issue which may react by pressing 
forward the interest of the landless man. 

Dr. Taylor apparently had in mind that private interests have 
operated too freely in their own interests without recognizing the 
social and economic problems pertaining to agriculture as far as 
landownership and the handling of credit interests of the farmers 
Were concerned. At present it is hard to refute the statement some 
people have made that private property in land has failed in the 
United States when one considers the many formers who, within the 
past twenty years, aspiring to landownership, have found them- 
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selves caught in the current of the depression, only to lose their 
accumulations through a rigid credit system which did not give 
them opportunity to level out their payments to their creditors over 
a period of years somewhat in accordance with the variation io 
income which they have been able to wrest from the land. In 
analysing the problems pertaining to landownership, we must 
recognize that perhaps the greatest amount of distress has arisen out 
of the variable income which has resulted from fluctuations in the 
price-level. The land boom of 1920 in the United States was the 
oolmination of high earnings, while a flood of foreclosures on farms 
is the result of a depression period with inadequate incomes to meet 
the current payments on debts. Perhaps Dr. Taylor believes we 
should educate people in what to espect over a period of years, and 
to take advantage of the good years to lay by a sinking fond to be 
used in years of poor income. It might be easier to make the 
approach towards some stabilization of the price-level, but this 
expedient seems far distant. However, it should be possible to 
adjust the annual payment on debts to the income of the mortgaged 
property. 

The more complete our research, the more we are convinced that 
a great deal of the abuse of land is the result of unfortunate economic 
conditions. Men who find themselves heavily encumbered postpone 
improvements and exert themselves to wrest from the land the 
largest possible income, hoping that by tiding over the period of 
the depression they will be able to hold their property and later to 
replace the fertility taken from the soil during years of adversity. 
This is verified by the growing proportion of the unencumbered 
owners who are following highly desirable systems of farming, many 
of which have every indication of being stable from the standpoint 
of the productivity of the land. 

Directors of ins urance companies undoubtedly took a lordly atti- 
tude in trying to protect the interests of policy-holders during the 
recent depression. Their experience was based largely on the ex- 
perience of the early nineties, 1907, and similar depression periods, 
when they found that, with the inabflity of men to maintain pay- 
ments on their farm mortgages, the foreclosure of the property left 
creditors in a good position in the matter of their asset accounts 
two or three years later. Many of them felt that they had never 
lost a dollar for their policy-holders on form mortgages. This was 
during the period, however, of the expansion of the country, and 
not after we had reached a period of maturity with many areas of 
the country already on the down-grade as far as productivity was 
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concerned. In connexion with this aspect of the problem, the policy 
of not letting the former owner of the property continue on the 
fat-m as a tpfianf- or as a possible future purchaser has created more 
than the normal amount of movement from farm to farm. While 
in many instances this has probably been the best policy, it has been 
one of the unsettling influences on the thinking of farm people in 
recent years. It has been one of the factors which has gone far 
towards disorganizing the social life of communities. Out of it, too, 
has come the insecurity of tenure, resulting from the desire of the 
creditor interests to liquidate distressed property at as early a date 
as possible, without any security of tenure to the occupant of the 
farm beyond, perhaps, a two- or three-months’ notice before the be- 
ginning of the crop year. This is one of the factors which are forcing 
attention on the question of greater social control over farm land. 

It is to be ejected, however, from the present attitudes of many 
of these groups that any future depression will jSnd a much more 
enli ght ened treatment of the mortgage-holder. If this whole situation 
were presented properly, for example, to a group of policy-holders 
in one of our large life-insurance companies, I believe that they would 
vote against the rapid foreclosure of farm property during periods 
of extreme depression, the replacement of the owner with a tenant 
who has less interest than the man who hopes to own the land as a 
home in the future, and the expense of maintaining a field force to 
look after a lot of rented property. While foreclosed farms may be 
considered to be in strong hands, one cannot highly commend the 
management of the property in comparison with owner-operated 
property in the same community. The responsibility for the proper 
handling of property will always be attained to a higher degree under 
a system of landownership by the operator than under any other 
form of tenure. 

Another element which was well emphasized by Dr. Taylor is 
that an enlightened tenancy system may provide for <the better 
h a n dling of farm property. Security of tenure is to be desired, and 
it would seem from a study of farms in the better parts of the country 
that much is being accomplished towards greater security of tenure. 
This has come about in part through the professional management 
of farms. It is to be hoped that the city capital which is going into 
the purchase of farm land in the heart of the Com Belt at present 
may have wise guidance in the handling of the property. As a usual 
thing these farms are handled much better than those locally owned, 
or at least those owned by many professional men and others of 
advanced years. Although Dr. Taylor dislikes regulation, we might 
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consider retiring men from the management of land, provided their 
management is detrimental to the future owners of the land, just as 
we retire workers from their positions when they reach certain ages. 

In the development of farm leases, referred to by Dr. Taylor, 
some individuals are proposing long-term farm leases as one of the 
major means of improving our farm tenancy situation. Members of 
this Conference are undoubtedly in favour of long tenure, but we 
know that it will be successful only when right relationships exist 
between the landlord and tenant. It seems well proven in some 
areas that a continuing lease which is automatically renewed from 
year to year, unless notice is served to the contrary a reasonable 
period of time before the dose of the year, is the best approach to 
the problem. On the other hand, a long-term lease is altogether 
unsatisfactory when the landlord and tenant are not suited to each 
other, and conferences with landlords and tenants reveal no desire 
for long-term leases. 

It is significant to note that Dr. von Dietze in his historical 
analysis of land-tenure problems came to the condusion that those 
countries which aim at agricultural progress will best attain their 
objectives by creating as favourable conditions as possible for the 
encouragement of private initiative and competition. Granting that 
this condusion, growing out of a much longer experience than we 
have had in this country, is sound, it would seem that, in order to 
encourage private ownership and personal initiative, one of tiae 
greatest needs in this country is to create a credit system which lends 
itself to the security of the man on the land, with his finandal burden 
so adjusted tiiat he can tide over unfavourable periods. This will 
require the avoidance of excessive land valuations as well as the 
adjustment of annual payments of interest and prindpal to the level 
of farm income. It would seem that in addition to not overburden- 
ing die ferm with debts, there is likewise need of improved systems 
of farming and of protecting future farm owners through the cur- 
rent maintenance of the productivity of the land. While we would 
like to accomplish land-tenure improvement through educational 
means, it seems that as agriculture grows older it becomes more 
necessary to accept legislative support for desirable adjustments, but 
it is equally undesirable that legislative action should limit con- 
structive private enterprise. 

E. Lang, University of Konigsberg, Prussia, Germai^. 

My chief reason for speaking on to-day’s subject is that Herr von 
Dietze is not present and, therefore, he cannot give his views on 
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Dr. Taylor’s interesting paper. I think it is particularly important 
to make some remarks on these statements of Dr. Taylor from the 
standpoint of Germany, and thus also to supplement the paper of 
Herr Ton Dietze. 

We can ascertain that the ultimate phenomena, as described by 
Dr. Taylor, have much in common in America and Germany, but 
the causes and the relations leading to the results differ in the two 
countries. Dr. Taylor’s starting-point was die principles of fteedom 
and security, and he pointed to the clash between these two prin- 
ciples. ‘The mar g inal utility of freedom falls, that of security rises,’ 
he says. In the field of agriculture it is sought to kicrease security, 
and for this purpose sacrifices of freedom must be made. 

In this respect the countries differ; primarily, only in degree. I 
must point out one main difference. Security in a deficiency country 
needing imports of agricultural products is quite different from 
security in a country whidi produces a surplus of farm produce. 
Qearly, lesser sacrifices of freedom need be made for security of 
ownership and agricultural income in a deficiency country than in a 
surplus country. Nevertheless, I must admit that there is in Germany 
also a tendency to give up some freedom for the sake of greater 
security of economic enterprise. 

Already some years before the War a well-known German econo- 
mist deprecated this tendency and drew attention to the decline of 
private initiative with the words : ‘The motto of the German is : be 
faithful ; be a true German ; and see that you get entided to a pension.’ 

The contrast between freedom and security is clearly visible in 
German economic history when we follow the development of the 
co-operative movement. The co-operatives made the peasantry fit 
to compete in modern economy, but, nevertheless, the individualist 
peasant found it difficult to acquire the true co-operative spirit; 
sacrifice of freedom for the sake of greater security was required 
of him. 

In practice in Germany, the situation is that the utilization of the 
soil and the management of the land are free to the fullest extent. 
Private enterprise and private initiative are free in spite of the highest 
demands upon land utilization and soil production. These demands 
are very high, both as to quantity and type of produce. In both 
respects we impose very great requirements in Germany. We require 
that the type of production be adapted to the particular needs of 
Germany and, as to the quantity, that out demand be, as far as 
possible, met by home production. But the path which we follow 
towards these Wgh goals is that of free education to correct econo- 
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mic action, by propaganda, lectures, e.g. on fertilizer application, 
the best and most suitable breeds and varieties, and many other 
measures of which I need not speak here as they are generally 
known. These are all measures for greater production. On the part 
of the State we have price policies and premiums as a means of 
directing production into certain channels. But economy is always 
free. The peasant decides what and how much he will grow. Only 
as an exception is compulsion found concerning minor parts of 
agricultural production, such as oil- and fibre-plants, and in the case 
of certain measures of land improvement. There is further a certain 
degree of compulsion in the disposal of the products within the fixed 
scheme of the German Market Order. Here the aim is saving of 
costs by systematic order, to the benefit of all producers and con- 
sumers concerned. 

As to the control of land utilization, economic freedom has been 
maintained to the greatest extent. Farms are placed under control 
only in the case of over-encumbrance and debt-resettlement with 
State aid. Otherwise the education of the individual farmer to a 
sense of responsibility towards the community predominates, as 
described by Professor Meyer. Then we have the voluntary con- 
trol to which any farmer may submit, a control exercised by our 
great accounting agencies, self-governing agricultural organizations, 
schools, and other bodies. 

We always find according to our conceptions that the greatest 
efficiency can only be attained by free education of our countrymen; 
we fully agree with Dr. Taylor that this method may be slow and 
occasionally expensive, but eventually the most effective and in the 
long run cheapest. I may perhaps refer to a few examples. Several 
years ago I travelled in Russia. I found that the compulsion exer- 
cised there in land utilization and management by no means led to 
the desired result, the highest possible production; this was clear 
also from Dr. Timoshenko’s speech. One other example can be given 
from Germany’s economic history: In the thirteenth century the 
Teutonic Order of Knights carried out the resettlement of eastern 
Germany. The Order gave the peasant settlers greater freedom than 
they had possessed in the old parts of Germany. Thanks to this high 
degree of freedom, the State of the Teutonic Order, a typical peasant 
state, very quickly attained a high economic development and pros- 
perity. After the lost battle of Tannenberg and the fall of the State 
of the Teutonic Order the peasants were deprived of their rights; 
this loss of freedom resulted in a continuous economic decline in 
the subsequent centuries. 


N 
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This is a dear indication that the highest efHdency can only be 
attained in a state of freedom. When and where we use compulsion in 
the fidd of agriculture in Germany — have already said that it is only 
in a relatively small section — ^the guiding purpose is always educa- 
tion towards yet greater freedom. A well-known German poet has 
e^qjressed this wi^ the words : 

‘Freedom is the purpose of compulsion; as we bind the vine that it 

may gaily grow on high instead of trailing in the dust.’ 

Also, as to changes in ownership, although in the more recent 
developments they have attained considerable proportions, parti- 
cularly in eastern Germany, as a rule the method of freedom has been 
adhered to. Compulsion was only used in exceptional cases; here 
I might mention the Reich Settlement Law of 1919 and its execution, 
and the Reich Law of Hereditary Farms of 1933. Peasant settle- 
ment has been promoted by the State, and in recent devdopments 
we have created more than 50,000 new peasant holdings; but the 
State loans must be repaid. Repayments are made on the Rentengut 
system. 

In Germany, too, we have the important problem of a just 
economic balance between the economic groups. A solution is 
sought by the Market Order and fixed prices. We strive to find 
a just price which covers the costs of the farmer and gives him a 
social status comparable to that of the other professional groups. I 
would Hke to emphasize that before the War, when we had the free 
play of economic forces, this aim was not attained, and we hope that 
our present measures will enable us to reach this goal. 

I trust I have shown that while the conditions are different in 
the two continents, ultimately there are dear points of contact, and 
similar endeavours are to be found in all countries. 

Sam Higginbottom, University of Allahabad, India. 

India seems to be a very long way off from this discussion. Yet 
the subject is ‘Land Tenure and the Social Control of the Use of 
land’, and it seems as though we have nothing dse m India but this. 
You will find every known system of land tenure somewhere in 
India. Madras, an area of 142,000 square miles with a population of 
40,000,000, has what is known as the Metaya system. The Govern- 
ment owns the land, and the cultivator is directly the of the 

Government. 

In Bengal there is private ownership of land, but they have there 
what is known as the permanent settlement. One of the Viceroys 
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weU over a hundred years ago came to an agreement with the land- 
lords that the amount of land revenue they should pay was fixed 
for ever. Unfortunately, in the bargain with the landlord no bargain 
was made with the tenant, and so the landlord, with a fixed amount 
of land revenue paid to the Government, was permitted to raise the 
rent until what I imagine was some of the worst rack-renting in 
the world took place in Bengal. The landlord got all the benefit 
of the unearned increment. Bengal is a province of 77,000 square 
miles with a population of about 5 0,000,000. That is a dense popu- 
lation per square mile, and yet in Bengal there are enormous areas 
of land — some of the best land in the world — ^kept for grazing, 
and owners of cattle pay two annas per head, i.e. four cents, a year 
for grazing rights. Of course, whether men are cared for or not, 
the cow must be cared for in India. India, on one-third of the world’s 
land area, has one-third of the world’s cattle, which helps to keep 
her poor. 

In the United Provmces again the Government repudiated the 
idea of government ownership of land, and there is what is known 
as the Zemandari system. At the break-up of the Mogul Empire, 
the Mohammedan Empire, there were certain collectors of revenue. 
When the British came in, these collectors were given the right of 
ownership of the land. This Zemandari system differentiates very 
clearly between the right of ownership and the right of use. Most 
of the owners of land in the United Provinces have no right of use 
of their land, and it is difficult for them to get it. There is in the 
United Provinces a permanent tenancy. It differs from ownership 
since the tenant cannot sell his rights, but as long as a family has 
a direct heir and pays its rent it cannot be dispossessed. The rent is 
fixed by what is known as a settlement officer. He is an experienced 
officer of the Government, who once every generation goes into a 
village and, in the presence of the landlord or his agent and the 
tenant or his agent, fixes the rent to be paid by the tenant. Of that 
rent paid by the tenant to the landlord the Government takes about 
30 per cent., formerly 50 per cent. There are a good many people 
who go round America speaking of the harm the British association 
has done to India, who say that the British Government is taking 
30 per cent, of the produce of the land. There is over 50 per cent, of 
India’s sugar-cane acreage in the United Provinces. A good crop of 
sugar-cane may give the cultivator fifty dollars an acre net profit, 
but he is most likely paying only from one to two dollars rent, and 
of this the Government gets, say, 30 per cent, to-day as land revenue. 
The misrepresentation of the statement so frequently made on this 
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continent comes from not distinguishing between land revenue and 
produce of the soil, or between the rent and the produce of liie soil. 
My observation is ^t these rents are about as low as in any country 
in the world for land of a given quality. The United Provinces is 
one of tbe Congress provinces under the new Government. (Alla- 
habad is very frequently called the unofficial capital of India because 
the Congress executive committee meets there.) One of the planks 
of the Congress party is that because of the iniquity of the Zemandari 
system, it will be done away with. Nobody has yet proved in India 
that any other system is better than this Zemandari system. Visits 
to villages farmed under the other systems lead me to believe that 
the tenants there are no better off. What I have come to see in 
India is that it is not the legal exaction of either rent or revenue that 
causes the trouble; it is the illegal exaction. 

There are servants of the landlord and petty government officials 
in the villages who before a farmer is permitted to do anything get 
something out of it. Also, a study of the social structure of any 
Indian village would show that there may be as many as twenty- 
four different castes in the village. Each of these castes serves every 
other caste and in turn is served by it, but every last one of them 
at harvest time comes to the farmer for so many bundles of grain. 
The farmer has to carry them all. That is the custom; that is the 
social side of it. If you are satisfied with a static society, I suggest 
that the most perfect system that the world has ever seen is the sys- 
tem which is in effect in India to-day. But if you do not like that, 
if you are bom at the bottom and you would like to get away from 
the bottom, then it is the worst possible system. It depends upon 
your outlook. 

In conclusion, I am reminded of a little Indian story which is not 
without bearing on this subject. There was a young Rajah who had 
been to England, and on his return his loyal and devoted subjects 
decided that they would give him a royal welcome. They brought 
the elephants out of the stable and met him at the train, and 
paraded through the little capital dty of about five thousand inhabi- 
tants. Unfortunately there was a sitting hen that had not received 
any notice of this procession. She left her nest, as such hens do on 
occasion, and somehow or other got mixed up in the procession. 
She got under the hind foot of an elephant and was squashed. The 
folks came to the elephant and said, ‘Look here — ^this is a very bad 
thing that has happened. You stepped on that hen and killed it.’ 
The elephant said, ‘Yes; but you see, with the people milling round 
in front of me, I had to keep my eyes in front. Who would ever 
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have thought of anything getting under my hind foot? It was an 
accident pure and simple.’ They said, ‘Yes, we are willing lo con- 
cede that, but, you see, it isn’t only that the hen is killed, what about 
the eggs ?’ The elephant said, ‘Yes, that is so, even if it was an 
accident that I did kill the hen. So the only thing that I can do in 
the circumstances is to take the place of the hen, and I will sit on the 
eggs.’ In social legislation in India we find a great many elephants 
that are willing to sit on the eggs. 

B. H. Hibbard, Unmrsity of Wisconsin, U.S.A. 

I have two speeches to make which will take on an average just 
under three and a half minutes each. First as to the tenancy situa- 
tion. Several of our friends have e:q)ressed great concern over the 
sorry situation in which many tenants now find themselves. The 
speakers want to revive, and revise, the tenancy of to-day, restoring 
in some measure the good relationships and status of the tenancy 
of past years. I have no objection to any particular thing said 
by these speakers. They do, however, remind one of the doctors 
who look only to the symptoms of a patient without reference 
to the insanitary conditions which have caused the trouble. The 
doctrines put forth by the doctrinaires who have dealt with the 
question would lead one to believe that all the troubles of the tenant 
pertain to length of contract, the amoimt of the rent per acre, and 
the public interest in the upkeep of the land. 

True enough, until recently, the tenants of virtually the whole of 
the United States, outside the south, ultimately became owners. 
Now not only do tenants fail to become owners, but those who have 
attained ownership find themselves in a precarious and unenviable 
position. It is not the tenant alone who is in trouble. It is the 
farmer. The tenant outside the cotton belt is not, in general, worse 
off than the owner so far as annual income is concerned. Thus, to 
assume that tenancy has gone wrong, and needs doctoring, is taking 
but a partial view of the case. The main characteristic of the tenant 
before the War was his age. He was younger by some years than 
the owner class. Things were going moderately weE before the War. 
Tenancy was a rung on the ladder. Now the ladder figure of speech 
is no longer applicable. It is rather a stage in a toboggan slide. At 
least that is what it was for quite some years, and even now it is a 
question whether farmers are gaining or slipping, and this statement 
applies to farmers, not alone to the tenant group of farmers. 

The tenants are, even with comparable income, the less fortunate 
of the farmer class. They constitute the flotsam and jetsam on a 
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dammed-up stream of commerce, dammed up by the War, and not 
yet allowing free passage of goods. We among us (us meaning the 
concord of nations) made it impossible for the Germans to buy 
American lard, and as a result lard sold in the corn belt for two 
and a half cents a pound. (It has been much higher since we killed 
the six million little pigs.) The failure to sell lard to the Germans, 
wheat to the English, and cotton to the Japanese, has been a major 
factor in our farm prices, and incidentally in the tenancy situation. 
Seeing this dilemma coming we, in 1930, passed the Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff Act, the Act which prevented the exportation of more goods 
than any other import tariff Act ever passed. This Act did nothing 
which it was intended to do, and everything which itwasnotintended 
to do. It even inspired, to a great extent, the New Deal by getting 
farmers into such sore straits. Due in large part without doubt to 
our own trade regulations and remedial measures, we all but lost 
our second-best cotton customer. However, this may not be so bad 
since we are largely making up the loss by selling them scrap iron. 
On this there may be real returns both directly and indirectly. The 
tenant implications of this loss of trade are obvious. A few years 
ago we esported 65 per cent, of our cotton; a little later 5 5 per cent.; 
more recently 43 per cent. The final outcome is in the hands of the 
Lord and the New Deal, but neither one seems to be taking adequate 
care of the dislodged tenant. 

So our friend Case proposes that the rental charge on farm land 
be adjusted to the ability of the tenant to pay. This sounds equitable, 
but the trouble will soon be that sociologists will discover reasons 
why he should not pay an3rthing. His Uving standards will not 
permit it. The scheme ofadjusting payments on farm indebtedness to 
the income of the farmer is of like nature, and the Government moves 
strongly in that general direction by reducing the interest rate on 
farm loans. All of which is summed up in the words of wisdom; 
We must cut the garment according to liie cloth. In many instances 
this turns out to be another case of the ‘Emperor’s New Clothes’. 

The fact is that the farmers are in a mess which reaches far beyond 
their own line fences and from tenant to landlord. It is clear that 
charging less rent may help a given tenant, or all of them for a time, 
but the case is much deeper. Mollifying conditions, adapting con- 
tracts to income, and providing for tenant right in improvements 
are all very well, but putting all this into a contract during a severe 
depression is like undertaking to lessen the divorce evil by put- 
ting more impressive promises into the marriage vows. In each in- 
stance something more fundamental is demanded. With agricultural 
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suipluses, by whatever name or euphemism they may be called, pil- 
ing up over a large part of the world, while other parts are desperate 
in their search for food and clothing; with the ways blocked by tariffs, 
quotas, embargoes, and poverty — ^with all these conditions staring 
us in the face, it may be desirable, though not very hopeful, to 
attach the problem from die tenancy angle. We have plenty of evils 
to combat, out of which circumstance there may eventually arise 
some good. A noted statistician in Washington, D.C., some years 
ago remarked that since, in the census, errors were supposed to 
compensate, the more errors involved the better, making the com- 
pensation more certain. It is to be hoped that some of the farmers’ 
troubles will prove to be of this kind. Shall we reduce the plant, 
grant subsidies, multiply moratoria, scale down debts ? In any case 
let us not delude ourselves into thinking that the lot of the tenant 
may be greatly improved while the main adjustments pertaining to 
agriculture as a whole are still to be made. There are, and will be, 
tenant questions to be answered, but over the major portion of the 
United States the depression has not put the tenant in a worse posi- 
tion relatively than he was in before. 

Now, for a moment, let us consider the other topic which has 
been brought out into the open by at least two speakers, particularly 
by Dr. Taylor. This is the proposal, as an oflfeet to the undoubtedly 
severe competition among farmers, to re-establish a similar com- 
petition among the industrial and commercial units of society. We 
have on the statute books of America a law almost half a century 
old which was designed to do this very thing, i.e. to take friendly 
groups of business men as soon as they become large and successful, 
and make them become unfriendly again in effect, and enter the lists 
in the interest of humanity manifested in the return to a competitive 
price — even of a fair competitive price. 

The Act referred to is, of course, our Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
of 1890. Thus far it has apparently done httle except build up 
strength for the future. We have, however, put it to use in several 
outstanding instances. In 1904 the Northern Securities Company 
was dissolved. This company comprised three major railroad lines. 
Probably no competition useM to die citizenry was reinstated. Now 
we are trying to devise plans by which railroads may be grouped 
into logical units so as to obviate the necessity of fhrther subsidy 
and the somewhat probable nationalization of the roads. When 
roads are prosperous we demand that they fight, and pumsh them 
if they co-operate. When they are unprosperous we help them to 
co-operate and encourage the elimination of wasteful competition. 
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We are now virtually saying to our big transportation companies, 
‘In union there is strength’, instead of searching for a xmiversal 
solvent, by means of which, if we can find a container for it, we 
hope to dissolve all large and successful organizations. Of course, 
we do not usually adnut this so frankly, claiming that we oppose 
only the ‘predatory’ companies, but the classification has not yet 
been scientifically made. 

The next most spectacular use of our anti-trust Act was in dis- 
solving the Standard Oil Company in 1911. It was split into eleven 
parts, and, overnight, the constituent parts became respectively 
larger than the company which had been dismembered. Now these 
constituent parts are again attacked by a ‘Trust Busting’ administra- 
tion — and all administrations are such sooner or later. After the 
longest and most expensive jury trial known, with jury under lock 
and key, the companies are convicted of conspiracy and fined a 
ti-iflifig siun. The fundamental problem of the proper type of owner- 
ship of immined petroleum, of destruction of an important irre- 
placeable natural resource, of the most destructive instance of fierce 
competition wasteful beyond measure, together with some degree of 
monopoly at some points — all these major matters are rmtouched. 

No doubt this is going somewhat far afield in arriving at the point 
of saying that the re-establishment of open and fair competition 
among those who seU to the farmers is a complicated, bafiling, two- 
sided question, and if we are to depend on it as a means of helping 
the farmers it will be the grandchildren of the present generation 
who will be the first to receive the benefits. Some measure of 
advantage may be gained along the line of high prices through 
farmer-owned business beyond the ferm and its equipment. The 
most obvious obstacle to progress seems to be the failure of govern- 
ments to see the advantage in exchange of goods; the failure of the 
labour world to recognize the difference between high, at least 
higher, annual mcome as opposed to high wage-scales. Apparently 
what we are lacking is economic statesmanship rather than prophets 
proclaiming the year of jubilee in a return to the much-vaunted 
spade and hoe husbandry coupled with revived handicraft trades — 
and with the country store as the philosophic and political centre. 

Imre Szladits, Ministry oj Agrieulture^ Budapest, Hungary. 

Dr. von Dietze in his paper has raised the question of the system 
of family entails, and as this is a question which is closely linked 
with land distribution and land tenure in my own country of 
Hungary, I should like to make a few comments on it. After the 
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Land Reform, initiated and carried out by the Hungarian nobility 
in 1848, the distribution of land still displayed an unfevourable 
picture as a result of the thousand-year-old historical development. 
Even after the War only 46-6 per cent, of the territory of Hungary 
•was in the hands of small kn^olders, whereas 16-5 per cent, was 
in the hands of landholders of the medium class, and 36*9 per cent, 
was in the hands of large proprietors. This situation was improved 
by the Land Reform of 1920, and now 52-2 per cent, is o-wned by 
small holders, 18*3 per cent, by the medium class, and 29*5 per cent, 
by the large proprietors. 

Nevertheless, masses of Hungarian tenants and farm labourers were 
still unable to acquire land, and it was necessary therefore to initiate 
a land policy which would lead to a better and fairer distribution of 
the land. A strong policy of colonization was made possible by a 
law enacted in 1936, which empowered the Government to make use 
of certain categories of landed property for colonization purposes. 
Such categories include, for instance, land taken for tax obligations, 
land confiscated by legal sentence, land acquired by forestalling, 
property of mortgage banks acquired by public sale, one-quarter of 
properties above 4,000 acres, one-third of properties above 1,500 
acres which had been acquired by inheritance between the years 
1914 and 1936, municipal property, and that of religious endow- 
ment. Full compensation •will be paid to the proprietors of land 
that is claimed for colonization. 

In order to make a freer market for land, it was also necessary 
to disentail a great part of the entailed property which covers a con- 
siderable extent in Hungary. Out of the 23-2 million acres of the 
cultivable territory of the country, 5-1 per cent, is under family 
entail; of the 18 -8 million acres under agricultural cultivation, 
671,000 acres, that is 3*5 per cent., are entailed. 

Such a large percentage of entailed property must be regarded as 
harmful from the point of view of land policy, for it Hnders the 
expansion and strengthening of the rural class. But it would be a 
mistake to try to abolish the system completely and without a tran- 
sition stage, because to do so would destroy greater national values, 
increase cost of production, and — especially in the case of forest 
property — would have very harmful effects. These considerations 
governed the Hungarian legislation when it enacted that approxi- 
mately 30 per cent, of the area of entailed properties under agricul- 
tural cultivation should be left tied up in its old form, and the area 
above that proportion should be distributed as free estates among 
the remainder-men, among the reversioners. This policy will set 
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free approximately 330,000 acres, and only i'7 per cent, of the land 
tinder agricultural cultivation will remain entailed. 

At the same time, however, when legislation is tending to cur- 
tail the entails of vast territories, it is also necessary to check the 
breaking up of small holdings. For this purpose the settlements, 
which are similar to the military settlements awarded for distinction 
in the Great War, are made, like the German Erbhof, inalienable and 
unmortgagable, and the succession of their inheritance is strictly 
determined. Family settlements founded volimtarily by the pro- 
prietor, and tied in such a way that they cannot be alienated or 
mortgaged, would also be suitable for checking the break-up of the 
family properties, but this type of ownership does not thrive because 
the joint heirs have to be paid in full. 

The newly created entailed small holdings suit best the social 
conditions of the Hungarian small holder. This type of landholding 
can only be founded by those whose primary profession is farming, 
and its extent cannot exceed the size of the farm that is necessary 
to support an average farming family. It cannot be alienated or 
mortgaged, but it is subject to succession in strict adherence to the 
deed of entailment. TWs latest development in Hungarian land 
policy shows distinedy that the Government has become conscious 
that only a powerful peasant class can withstand the dangers of 
various influences that try to undermine its social and economic 
stability. In order to strengthen this class and to open before it the 
possibilities of acquiring land, it was necessary to break with the 
traditional land laws and to interfere with existing property rights. 

H. M. CoNACHER, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

We have heard two extremely interesting papers approaching a 
common topic from various points of view, and I should like first 
of all to express my appreciation of the paper by Professor von 
Dietze. No doubt it is through the accident that we are meeting 
here in North America and that the majority of the members of 
the Conference present are either from &e United States or from 
Canada that American problems have absorbed the greater amount 
of time and interest in this valuable and exhaustive discussion. I 
should like, however, just to say that, having studied European land 
tenure problems for very many years, I appreciate the extraordinary 
ability and range with which Professor von Dietze has covered the 
ground of the whole question of land tenure as it has been worked 
out in Europe. In fact, he has shown aU the massive erudition that 
we have learned to expect from any work that comes from a German 
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Gelehrter. I notice, too, about his paper that it is remarkably objective 
and not in any sense tendentious. If his German colleagues •will 
not mind me saying so, some of us might perhaps have been rather 
alert to look for signs of the latter. It so happens that in modern 
Germany, whatever interests there may be on which we from the 
democratic countries think that the all-powerful state has pressed 
hardly, the German Bauer is certainly not one of them. And, there- 
fore, although the problems confronting all countries are s imilar in 
respect that the last ounce of production is sought to be wrung from 
the farmer class, there has been no necessity found in Germany to 
liquidate the German Bauer in the manner in which the unfortunate 
Russian Mujik has been liquidated, as we were so interestingly told 
by Dr. Timoshenko. 

I should like now to make one or two comments on Dr. Taylor’s 
paper. Dr. Taylor very quickly got on to some interesting criticisms 
of the policy of the present American administration in the sphere 
of agriculture. His criticisms were moderate, good tempered, 
and well reasoned, and bote no sort of resemblance to the language 
which is normally used in private (or not necessarily in private) 
by the opponents of the present administration. I was curious, 
however, to see how he was going to connect the national adminis- 
tration of agricultural practice with land tenure. I thought he 
did it adroitly and with a good deal of sagacity, but he came to 
this in the end of the day, that he brought it back to a defence of 
the rights of private property. That is to say, he could not avoid 
associating it with the crucial question that divides the two dominant 
ideologies in the world to-day. 

Further, if Dr. Taylor does not like further intervention of the 
State in the control of agriculture, and if he brings in this point of 
view in connexion with land tenure, I would like to recall to him 
that in this North American continent the whole rural economy 
based on the Homestead Acts is a piece of planned economy such 
as we have nothing like in Europe from one end of the continent 
to the other. In Europe our systems of land tenure have grown up 
in terms of custom and tradition and varieties of practice. It is true 
that from time to time aU the nations and states have overhauled 
these, but you on this North American continent have had a form 
of p lanning applied to land-holding for which we have no parallel. 

Before sitting down I would just like to point out, if Dr. Taylor 
will forgive me, that the particular point in the agricultural policy 
of the present administration on which the popular imagination has 
fastened with the greatest unanimity as being the most vulnerable 
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point of diat administration is not one in which the rights of pro- 
perty are encroached on. The particular item in the policy to which 
I refer is, of course, the compensation for restriction of output. 
Anybody who goes about at all and mingles with Americans knows 
that there is hardly anything in the present policy which excites 
more derision, scorn, contempt, and ridicule than that; from all 
quarters it can be heard. Two years ago, when I was in the Adiron- 
dacks spending an evening with an old French-Canadian lumberman 
who had found his way over the border, that was the particular 
thing that he fastened on. He showed so much feeUng in his de- 
nunciation that one could have imagined that he was paying the 
greater part of the bonus out of his own pocket. Later on I gathered 
that he had formerly been employed in one of the public forests in 
the State of New York under the Republicans and that the reverse 
at the general election which brought the Democrats in had lost 
him his job. Then again, when I was coming over on an American 
ship the other day, there was a very prosperous-looking lady holding 
forth to an admiring audience on this same subject. 

Now I asked myself: ‘Is restriction of output entirely unknown 
in great industry? Is it a feature entirely confined to agriculture?’ 
And then, pondering the matter over further, I thought there was a 
very curious precedent in American practice for this bonus on re- 
striction of output. I remember that when I was much younger than 
I am to-day one of the greatest American lawyers was Mr. Chauncy 
Depew, and we were told that his prestige as an advocate in the 
courts was so great that wealthy litigants actually paid him not to 
appear in a case ! Can you find a more exact precedent than that, 
taken, I say, from the subtle refinements of technique of big business 
on the war-path? No, Mr. President, in spite of Dr. Taylor’s fears 
and alarms, take it from me as a European that the United States 
is now being dragged, reluctantly or otherwise, out of the nineteenth 
century into the twentieth century, as we are growing to regard 
that epoch over more and more parts of Europe, and my advice to 
the Urdted States is that she should come quietly. 

M. Ezekiel, Department of AgHeulturey Washin^on, D.C., U.S.A. 

A story has grown up in die New Deal of recent years to the 
effect that if you took all the economists in Washington and laid 
them end to end, they would not reach a conclusion. As I listened 
to previous speakers yesterday and to-day, with the exception of the 
preceding speaker, I thought perhaps we should substitute agri- 
cultural economists in that statement. 
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I "wish to discuss one point that Dr. Taylor referred to in his 
paper, which was also made in passing by Secretary Wilson and 
others. The farm economic problem to-day is only one sector of 
the larger economic problem of bringing about full activity and 
employment in city industry as well as on the farm. A great many 
of the problems tiiat we face in agriculture, a great many of the 
problems faced both in Canada and the United States and perhaps 
to a lesser extent in other exporting countries, are problems that 
cannot be solved by action on the farm. They are the out-growth 
of the break-down of the competitive system in so far as industrial 
activity is concerned. The farmer, occupying one of the last sectors 
of our economy where competition still prevails, feels the full force 
of the lack of full employment in the cities. I am therefore asking 
that we turn for a few minutes from the specific discussion of the 
farm problem as it exists on the farm to a consideration of that 
part of the farm problem which can only be solved in the cities. 

The present difficulties go back to increasing technology of pro- 
duction. We have had a steady increase in technology of production 
both on farms and in cities. But our economic system of readjust- 
ment, so as to use effectively in our society the increasing technical 
productivity that science, engineering, and other techniques have 
placed at our disposal, has broken down. Our technological ability 
to produce has outrun our social ability to distribute and consume 
what we could produce. 

The specific point at which it appears to have broken down is in 
the translation of higher output per worker into either lower prices 
or higher pay. It is easy to e:q5lain in laissezfaire terms how in- 
creasing efficiency of production means lower costs of production, 
how lower costs through competition mean lower prices, how lower 
prices in turn mean larger consumption and therefore more jobs for 
the men displaced by rising efficiency. But when you have wide- 
spread development of either monopolies or monopolistic competi- 
tion which break the chain between lower costs and lower prices, 
you may get increasing numbers of men displaced from employment 
because of increasing efficiency, without new jobs appearing to 
absorb them. In our ten million unemployed in the United States 
to-day, in our estimates of perhaps five million imemployed at the 
peak of the boom that lies ahead in the next two or four years, we 
see the results of the inability of this no longer competitive society 
to absorb all the men waiting for jobs. 

From the point of view of the farmer, new jobs for workers set 
free are particularly important because rismg standards of living 
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through higher efficiency of production mean smaller proportions 
of people working on the farms and larger proportions working off 
farms . The elasticity of the demand for farm products is low com- 
pared to the elasticity of the demand for industrial products. That 
means that as we increase production and move towards higher 
standards of living, we must inevitably move towards a society with 
a smaller and smaller proportion of the workers on farms and a 
larger proportion working in city industry. The remaining farms 
would gradually increase in size and in degree of mechanization. 

We have seen in the discussion of tenure problems to-day that 
there is a pressure of more people looking for farms than there are 
farms to satisfy the demand. The movement towards more efficient 
farming — with larger farms — will still further push people out of 
farming, and will make it still less possible to provide farms for all 
who wish them. The only rational answer is to shift these unneeded 
farmers into industrial production instead. 

In a healthy society it would not be necessary to push people out 
of fa rmin g. Instead, industry would be attracting to it all the people 
that farming could spare. We would be farming with the minimum 
number of people necessary, while the expanding industry in the 
cities would be offering good opportunities to those no longer 
needed in agriculture. The basic problem that farmers really should 
concern themselves with, at least in America, is the problem of 
increasing demand for their products through full dty production. 
The Agricultural Adjustment Administration in the United States 
has at least provided an approach to the farm end of the farm 
problem. It has provided a method of adjusting supply with some 
reference to what the demand will take. The other half of the 
problem, that of increasing the demand to the full quantities the 
people could consume if fully employed, remains to be solved. And 
that half of the problem cannot be solved through farm action. 

The industrial problem might be solved through effective co- 
ordinated action to create jobs for all those in the cities whose 
product is needed either in the United States or elsewhere. We are 
beginning to realize, as has been suggested by some of the previous 
speakers, that merely attacking corporations and monopolies is not 
enough. Perhaps some form of planful action on the industrial side 
to provide work for all those who need work in industry must be 
undertaken. The proposal that Dr. Black referred to — ^the develop- 
ment of the Bureau of Industrial Economics — ^would be a first step. 
Such a bureau would study the economic problems of industry in the 
same way that in our country the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
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had studied the economic problems of agriculture. We in the agri- 
cultural field are aware of the fact that if it had not been for the 
ten years of pioneering work in economic analysis in agriculture 
started by Dr. Taylor in the Bureau of Agricidtural Economics, 
our Agricultural Adjustment Administration might never have 
functioned effectively. We feel that one reason the N.R.A. — ^the 
National Recovery Administration — ^broke down so completely was 
because there was no corresponding economic research basis in 
industry. The first step in effective industrial expansion to absorb 
in industry the unemployed workers available seems to lie in this 
direction. 

Once an adequate factual basis is provided, the next step might 
be to develop some planful basis of action, so as to bring about 
a positive and concerted expansion throughout industry. Such steps 
face the danger of restricting individual freedom of action. Use of 
democratic procedures of planning and administration, such as have 
been developed in the A.A.A. operations, should make it possible 
to maintain democracy while taking concerted action for creating 
abundance. 

The techniques used by the A. A. A. to develop concerted action of 
producers might also be used to get concerted action in the industrial 
field. In agriculture, production has been superabundant because of 
die low demand; the techniques have been used to hold down pro- 
duction. In industry generally, expanded production, employment, 
and pay rolls are needed. The same techniques may be used in 
industry to expand production and to bring about a positive and 
balanced abundance.* 

G. S. Wehrwein, University of Wisconsin, U.S.A. 

I would like to call your attention to the fact that the topic for 
discussion to-day has two angles to it — ^land tenure and tiie social 
control over the use of land. It will be my purpose to address myself 
to tiae second of these topics, which may not involve land tenure in 
its narrower sense, but does involve land tenure in the broader 
sense, namely, the relation of the individual to the State or the 
Government in the holding and use of land. Social control over 
land has crept in, and the rights of the individual over private pro- 
perty, of which we have heard so much, have already been invaded, 
if you want to use that term. The right to control land rests in the 
State and is exercised through the police power, eminent domain, 

* Two years ago, in the book S^/oo a year (Harcourt Brace & Co.), I outlined a 
specific proposal along these lines. 
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and taxation, an old and well-established prindple. While these 
tights exist, the real question is whether people are ready and willing 
to make use of controls and regulations. 

One of the simpler forms of restriction is the weed laws of the 
several States of the United States. Farmers are notified to cut cer- 
tain noxious weeds, and if they refuse or neglect to do so the 
enforcing officer may enter on the premises, destroy the weeds, and 
add the costs to taxes levied against the farm. From then on these 
charges are subject to the same rules and penalties as regular pro- 
perty taxes. The same principle has been used in the wind-erosion 
control law of Kansas and the wind-erosion districts of Texas. 
Regulations of this type come under the well-established principle 
that no man has the freedom to use his property to the injury of 
others. 

A second type of social control over land use is the district, which 
has become very popular in connexion with soil-erosion control. 
However, the principle is not new. It was used in connexion with 
the levees on the Mississippi over a hundred years ago and in 
drainage and irrigation operations. In principle, the formation of 
a district calls for 

1. An enabling act by the State setting forth the manner of 
organization. 

2. A petition by the landowner. This usually sets the boundaries 
of the proposed district. 

3. Hearings are held to permit all to ‘have their day in court’. 

4. A referendum is held In the Soil Conservation districts a 
majority of the votes cast will decide in favour of organization. 

5. The approval of a State body. After this is done the district 
becomes a subdivision of the State, a local unit of government 
with its own officers and with powers delegated by the State 
Enabling Act. In most districts this includes the power to tax. 
Soil Conservation districts do not have the taxing power, 
however. 

6. Soil Conservation districts have the power to adopt and enforce 
regulations of farming practices on the lands of any one within 
the district. Under the Wisconsin law these rules must be 
approved by two-thirds of the land occupiers before they 
become effective. 

The essential features of this form of land-use control are local 
initiative and democratic procedure. The minority can maVp itself 
felt during the petition, at the heating, ^d again at the referendum. 
Besides, land-use regulations must be reasonable and serve the 
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purposes for which they are intended. The courts can always be called 
upon to test arbitrary and purposeless regulations. In this manner 
the freedom of the individual is merged into the larger will of the 
group. Without the power to coerce the minority, community 
drainage irrigation and soil conservation would be impossible. This 
form of regulation is hoped to furnish a form of restriction absent 
in our present landlord-tenant relationships for the purpose of con- 
trolling soil erosion and depletion. 

A second form of land-use control is zoning. By an enabling act 
the State grants to a city, village, town, or county the power to zone 
or district its land and declare the permitted and prohibited uses for 
each district. This use of the police power was first tried out in 
cities, but since 1920 has been made available to counties. However, 
the first use of this law by counties was to control the urbanized 
land uses — ^residential, commercial, and industrial uses in the area 
adjacent to cities and therefore not new in principle or purpose. 
However, in 1929 Wisconsin modified its county zoning enabling 
act to permit the restriction and regulation of agricultural, forest, 
and recreational lands. Beginning with 1933, twenty-four northern 
counties and one southern Wisconsin county have set up land-use 
controls. In the forestry and recreational districts agriculture and 
other land uses requiring year-long residence are prohibited, but 
forestry and recreation are permitted and encouraged. Under these 
county zoning ordinances almost five million acres of land have been 
closed to agriculture. 

The reason for these prohibitions is to prevent setders from 
selecting isolated parcels of land for farms and then demanding 
schools, roads, and other public services. The chief drive for zoning 
has been public welfare, i.e. the savings in public costs, including the 
danger from forest fires and illegal taking of game. Secondly, it has 
prevented the settlement on the submarginal land with its attendant 
losses to settlers individually and to the public because the farmer 
who fails becomes inevitably a public charge. In the third place, by 
keeping five million acres in forests the conservation of the soil and 
the preservation of the beauty of the lakes and forests are auto- 
matically assured. 

Zoning is especially useful in large, sparsely setded areas where 
most of the land has not found its final active use. It is a directional 
measure; it directs the use of the land, classifying it and sorting 
forest from farm land and setting up recreational areas. It is quite 
conceivable to have areas of good agricultural land restricted against 
settiement until the area is ripe for agricultural development. Then 

o 
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resttictions can be moved a litde at a time, thereby guiding the 
course of settlement along existing highways, always keeping it as 
compact as possible. 

Zoning, however, needs several complementary measures : 
(i) public encouragement of private forests and public forests for 
ail the area zoned for this purpose, and (2) relocation of all settlers 
who were in the area before the ordinance was enacted, the so-called 
nonconforming users. 

Zoning is a drastic and direct control over the use of land. It 
restricts the individual in the utilization of his property, may reduce 
his income, and may diminish the value of the land. On the other 
hafidj it is in the interest of public welfare and even health and safety. 
This is the fundamental conflict in the use of the police power as 
applied to land. Courts have upheld the constitutionality of zoning; 
whether they wiU do so in its application to farm and forest land 
remains to be seen. 

However, it should be pointed out that it is a democratic method 
for securing public welfare even though it restricts the rights of 
a minority. The steps in zoning followed so far include: (i) educa- 
tional meetings at which all sides can be heard and debated — ^here 
the boundaries of districts are delineated, and prohibited and per- 
mitted uses are discussed; (2) public hearings held; (3) enactment 
by a county board consisting of duly elected representatives of the 
people; (4) approval of the towns; (5) amendment made as easy as 
the original enactment; and (6) administration in the hands of local 
officials. And finally one might add that the courts will safeguard 
the individual against unreasonable and arbitrary regulations. 

H. C. Tatlor (/» reply). 

I am very pleased with the way in which the discussion has pro- 
ceeded to-day. You all know that the topics I discussed this morning 
were for the purpose of stirring up discussion on subjects that are 
going to be with us for a long time and which we need to think of 
from many angles. One of the things that I did not say in my paper 
but which I would like to say now is this: There is of necessity a 
wide difference between a long-time point of view, in which we are 
trying to think through the solutions that we would like to have of 
our problems in the interest of the long-time evolution of the race 
of ma nkin d, and the short-time point of view in which we find it 
necessary to do at a given moment the things which seem best to 
meet the emergency. In my paper this morning I was not discussing 
the short-time pragmatic point of view but the long-time objectives. 
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I have great sympathy with my fdends in Washington who are 
trying to administer the pragmatic activities of the present moment 
which are intended to alleviate the situations that exist, situations 
which exist in a very considerable measure because we have not had 
the right long-time planning and the right national policies. It is 
certainly true that if, after the War, we had started reducing our 
tariffs on imports, instead of increasing them, the problems of this 
country and of the world would have been very different from 
what they have been during the past twenty years. But the tariff has 
not been the sole difficulty; along with this restriction in our inter- 
national trade and ffie destroying in a measure of the foreign trade 
of American agriculture, we have built up internal systems of limita- 
tion of competition in this country which have been even more 
destructive to the general welfare than the tariff itself. 

We have now come to the point where some believe that the only 
road open to us is to continue the restriction of competition in every 
line widi a view to securing a balance in the distribution of income. 
This can lead, of course, to nothing better than balanced scarcity. 
There are those who believe it possible that through control the 
opposite ideal of balanced abundance may be attained; but when we 
take that point of view we are facing new and undefined forms of 
economic society with which some of the countries of the world 
are struggling and to which we need to give very careful thought 
before embracing them. At least I think we can say that the com- 
petitive system with safeguards has not been fairly tried in our 
country. 

The pathological aspects of land tenure in the United States, for 
example, have in a large measure grown out of evils which have 
crept into the competitive system rather than out of the system itself. 
These things which have crept in have to do in a large measure with 
thing s that are not a proper part of the competitive system. They 
are barriers to the operation of that system and result in unequal 
degrees of limi tation of competition in the different occupations. 
The blighting influence of excessive limitation of competition is the 
fundamental difficulty in our whole system in the United States at 
the present time. 
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ANY interoational discussion on agricultural problems is con- 
X\ fronted ■with the difficulty arising out of the great differences 
firom country to country ■with regard to economic and social condi- 
tions which exist in world agriculture, and which can mainly be 
attributed to natural and geographical conditions and historical de- 
velopment For these reasons, also, the standard of agricultural 
production and the standard of living of the farm population vary 
considerably from country to country. But before the World War 
the dose contact of most countries ■with the world agricultural 
market, from which they were separated only by relatively moderate 
measures of protection, if at all, contributed towards levelling out 
conditions and ensuring an approximately common trend of develop- 
ment, which was favoured further by the possibilities of migrating 
from one country to another. 

The conditions of labour in agriculture did not yet constitute a 
serious problem calling for government action. Hardly any legisla- 
tion existed which secured to agricultural workers those advantages 
which industrial workers already enjoyed to some extent as a result 
of the coming into being of labour legislation during the last decades 
of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth. 

The discrepandes between the conditions of life of urban and 
rural workers, it is true, had already for some time attracted a con- 
siderable number of workers towards the dries and to^wns; but the 
problem was not serious, partly because the population surplus was 
very great practically everywhere in the cormtry-side, and partly 
because employers were able to counteract the effect of industrial 
labour conditions on the agricultural labour market by having 
recourse to migrant seasonal labour. This latter way out pn<ib 1»d 
employers to procure the additional labour needed in consequence 
of the intensification of agricultural cultivation which took place 
through the introduction of beet and other industrial crops. The 
migrant seasonal labour either came from more remote regions of 
die same country or from abroad. This labour, coming from rela- 
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tively over-populated districts, and content 'with less advanced work- 
ing conditions and lower wages, made improvement in agricultural 
working conditions to a great extent unnecessary. But it also contri- 
buted for that reason to an accelerated exodus of the labour originally 
settled in the district in which the migrant labour was introduced. 

The state of af&irs with regard to working conditions in agricul- 
ture was profoundly modified by the World War, which brought 
urban and rural populations into closer contact each with the otier 
than ever before, and which created among the industrial labour 
population social unrest of such size and vigour that it unavoidably 
spread to the country-side also. Agricultural workers began to claim 
improvement of their labour conditions and set up trade unions in 
order to realize this aim. Their action was favoured during the early 
post-War years with a certain success. The trade unions succeeded 
in introducing collective bargaining and collective agreements in 
agriculture in many countries. Simultaneously social legislation 
was applied to agriculture in many countries, mostly for the first 
time. It was either general legislation with or without modifications 
taking the special conditions of agriculture into consideration, or 
special legislation which was enacted for the benefit of agricultural 
labour. Quite naturally agricultural legislation and collective bar- 
gaining dealt mainly with the same problems as were the subject of 
industrial labour legislation, towards which it was natural to look 
for guidance, since agriculture itself entirely lacked experience in this 
field. Improvement of the standard of living of agricultural labour 
was thus realized through ‘industrialization’ of working conditions. 

It must be added, however, that another way out was also at- 
tempted which looked for the solution in the change of the social 
structure of agriculture itself. During this period important agrarian 
reforms and internal colonization schemes were carried through, the 
social character of which is indisputable, for they aimed at trans- 
forming a part of the landless rural population into independent 
smallholders or, where that was not possible, at least at giving it 
some land from which it could supplement its income from wages 
and make use of that part of its time which, owing to the seasonal 
and periodical oscillations of the labour demand in agriculture, could 
not be fully utilized by the employers. 

The movement towards improvement of labour conditions in 
agriculture was not strong, however, so that, when conditions in 
the various countries became stabilized and the first post-War agri- 
cultural crisis set in, social legislation in agriculture no longer pro- 
gressed and the agricultural tr^e union movement suffered a serious 
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setback. For many years therefore its possibilities of action were 
hampered with the result that, where collective agreements were 
maintained, their scope and content remained stationary. The original 
framework hardly developed anywhere, and the system crystallized 
into those early forms which had been adopted at the outset. 

It is possible that during this period the pressure for new social 
progress, which is exercised on agriculture when manufacturing in- 
dustries attract labour from the country-side, was less strongly felt. 
The agricultural employers were able to carry through a certain 
mechanization of forms and rationalization of the labour organiza- 
tion in agriculture; the fact that labour had become more expensive 
invited employers to make use of possibilities in this direction which 
had hitherto been neglected. In practically all countries for which 
information is available one finds that during this period a regular and 
constant decline was taking place from year to year in the number of 
wage-paid workers employed in agriculture. Simultaneously, a much 
morefar-reachingprocess of rationalization went on in manufacturing 
industries, and it may therefore be assumed that already during the 
years preceding the last world economic crisis the demand from in- 
dustrial employers for rural labour was relatively less important than 
it would have been if industries had flourished to the same extent 
without passing into a new stage of technical evolution. A further 
sign of the slackening of contact between the industrial and the 
agricultural labour market during these years is perhaps to be found 
in the diminution, or even complete stoppage, of the employment 
of migrant alien labour in agriculture. National agricultural workers 
found growing difficulties in finding employment elsewhere, and 
became prepared to accept kinds of agricultural work which they 
had hitherto refused. 

During this period, which lasted from 1921-2 to 1929-30, social 
legislation in manufacturing industries developed rapidly, and the 
differences between working conditions here and in agriculture 
became greater. In the same way agricultural wages, though rising 
slowly, did not keep pace with die increase in industrial wages. 

This gap in social conditions between the industries andagriculture 
was, however, to be widened considerably by the world crisis, which 
set in first in agriculture and later in manufocturing industries. The 
severity of the agricultural depression made any discussion of fresh 
social legislation for agricultural workers futile, but the effect of 
the crisis went still farther. In certain cases, through the abolition 
or modification of existing legislation and protective measures, 
advances already secured to agricultural labour were lost. Agri- 
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cultural wage rates diminished and in countries where no organiza- 
tion for agricultural workers existed, or no other wage-regulating 
machinery functioned, were reduced below the lowest levels known 
in this century. This happened, however, above all in great agricul- 
tural producing countries, where the farmers themselves were most 
badly stricken by the crisis. 

But the repercussion of the crisis which, from the point of view of 
labour, illustrates its seriousness perhaps more than snythhig else 
was the appearance of unemployment, hitherto unknown or rela- 
tively of little importance. to agricultural workers. When the crisis 
was at its highest, unemployment in agriculture occurred in nearly 
the same proportions as in manufacturing industries. The indus- 
trialization of the labour contract which had taken place during 
previous years now worked out to the disadvantage of agricultural 
workers. The employers were compelled by their own economic 
situation, and enabled through the abundant labour supply available 
— ^because depression in urban occupations forced the surplus rural 
population to remain in the country-side — ^to engage and dismiss 
labour according to immediate nee^, being no longer obliged or 
inclined to offer contracts of employment of long duration. The 
situation was even aggravated by a return of some unemployed 
ficom the towns, which not only added to the unemployment among 
landless workers, but caused an over-population on family holdings 
to which the children returned, thus further reducing the standard 
of living of the farming community as a whole. 

Already the social progress made in the first pre-War period, 
which was closely connected with the internal situation in each coun- 
try, had resulted in widening the differences in labour conditions in 
world agriculture. The past crisis had stiU further repercussions in 
this respect. The crisis destroyed the world agricultural market and 
left each country to come to the assistance of agriculture by its own 
means. The common features in agricultural development were 
pushed into the background, and the particular national problems 
became dominant and still characterize the situation to-day. 

The crisis has, however, had effects other than those which are 
disadvantageous from a general point of view of conditions of labour 
in world agriculture. The situation of despair in which agriculture 
found itself attracted public attention, and the knowledge of rural 
conditions which was gained through planning and administering 
relief work for the benefit of the agricultural population disclosed in 
many cases a state of social conditions hitherto ignored. These called 
for improvement on their own account and not only by comparison 
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with the working conditions of industrial labour. This has become 
the impetus of the new progress which is now taking place. At the 
same time the social problem in agriculture took on a wider aspect, 
comprising now all labour engaged in agriculture whether wage- 
paid or working on its own account. To ensure to the farming 
population a certain income level through state intervention and 
financial sacrifices by the rest of the community became part of the 
agrarian policy in most countries, and included, of course, measures 
to ensure that wage-paid labour was given its fair share in the sub- 
sidies granted to agriculture and a standard of living proportionate 
to that of the farming population as a whole. 

Actually the social problem in agriculture is the subject of intense 
discussion by the general public and of increased activity on the part 
of the authorities. One of the results has been the beginning of a 
new period of legislation to improve labour conditions in agricul- 
ture. At the same time in many countries the agricultural trade 
union movement has again developed, and the system of collective 
bargaining in agriculture is spreading further, meeting now less re- 
sistance and more comprehension on the part of the employers tban 
was the case when this method of raising the standard of working 
conditions was first introduced into agriculture. 

If the opinions expressed by representatives of organizations of 
agricultural employers and workers, and endorsed by other experts 
in rural social concHtions, firom, in all, 23 coimtries, who took part in 
the first session of the Permanent Agricultural Committee of the 
International Labour OflSce in February 1938, may be raVpn as sig- 
nificant, it means that widespread agreement now exists for accepting 
the principle of regulating working conditions either by legislation 
or collectively, no longer leaving them to be formed according 
to the circumstances prevailing on each individual farm. During 
recent years le^slation on hours of work, miniinufn wage rates, 
and holidays with pay is to be noted in a considerable number of 
countries. Systems of social insurance, fetnily allowances, &c., are 
also gaining ground. It may be added that this legislation compares 
favourably with the legislation passed during the early post-War 
years. A certain amount of experience has now become available, 
and the legislation has been more carefully prepared having due 
regard to the special conditions of agricultural production. It may 
therefore be expected also to be much more workable riian some 
of the measures enacted in a hurry during the earlier period re- 
ferred to. 

Attanpts were also made to improve, by means of state grants. 
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rural housing in general and, more particularly, the workers’ dwell- 
ings on larger farms. Financial help from public authorities is parti- 
cularly needed in this case. Modem claims in housing conditions 
are considerably higher than those prevailing before the War, and 
costs of constmction have risen, because conditions in this trade 
have become closely assimilated to those in the urban building 
industries ; neither can the agricultural worker afford to pay the rent 
of a modem dwelling, nor can his employer find the necessary money 
to invest in such constructions. 

While it may be stressed that the efforts now developed to improve 
labour conditions in agriculture are based to a great extent on the 
recognition that these conditions themselves need improvement, the 
influence of industrial labour conditions has not ceased to play a 
role. It has again become stronger than it was during the last years 
before the setting-in of the great crisis. As hitherto this influence 
is exercised over the emplo5mient market. 

In countries where town occupations are stiU relatively insignifi- 
cant and only capable of absorbing a limited number of workers, and 
where emigration possibilities are closed, the problem of rural over- 
population still dominates ihe situation; but in countries sufficiently 
industrialized the revival of industrial activity, together with the feet 
that the surplus of the rural population, as a result of the declining 
bitth rate, is no longer as large as it used to be, has caused agricultural 
unemployment to disappear and made the competition for labour 
between industry and agriculture stiU keener tiaan it has been at any 
previous date. 

Rural unemployment during the winter may remain rather acute in 
most countries, because the seasonal character of agricultural work 
becomes steadily more pronounced. But in an increasing number of 
countries there are complaints of a shortage of agricultural labour 
during the agricultural season proper. The employment of migrant 
alien labour is accordingly rapidly growing in importance. It pre- 
sents a somewhat different aspect from what it did in earlier days, 
because the governments of the countries firom which the seasonal 
labour comes are now active in assuring to their citizens as far as pos- 
sible the same working conditions as are enjoyed by national labour 
in the countries to which the seasonal labour migrates. 

It seems to be the small and medium-sized farms which suffer most 
from the increasing lack of labour. This is not due merely to the 
fact thatwage-paidlabour very often finds working conditions onlarge- 
scale farms more attractive, although it is only the large-scale ferms 
which offer the married worker an opportunity of employment, and 
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fot practical reasons legislation and improvement of working condi- 
tions through collective bargaining have had special reference to 
large-scale farming. But the smallholding and the peasant farm feel 
more than any other enterprise the consequences of the decline in 
the birth rate, because they have, during the period of abundant 
labour supply, adapted themselves to a labour organization allowing 
only the employment of young unmarried workers who, after a few 
years of employment, either went to the large estates as married 
workers, or transferred themselves into other branches of economic 
activity. It is evident that in view of this particular age composition 
of the labour population on peasant farms, concentrated round a 
few age groups, the decline in the birth rate, and therefore the number 
of persons entering the employment market annually, is more quickly 
and strongly felt than on large estates or in manufacturing industries, 
where the age composition of the labour population corresponds 
more closely to that of the population as a whole. The result has 
been that the working conditions of the operators themselves and of 
members of their families have become more difficult when they 
have not been able to reduce the amount of manual labour to be done 
by the help of mechanization and rationalization. For these reasons 
it is even now in some countries a state duty to facilitate the equip- 
ment of small farms with adequate machinery. 

Though the general trend is towards labour shortage, it is, however, 
necessary to add that in some coimtries, more especially in the New 
World, mechanization and rationalization of farm work seems to 
proceed so quickly that the displacement of labour which takes place 
causes some unemployment because this labour cannot be absorbed 
with equal rapidity by other trades. 

The evolution of tiie wage level in agriculture during recent years 
corresponds very well to the evolution in social legislation and collec- 
tive bargaining and the development of the agricultural employment 
^rket. In some countries wages have risen so rapidly ffiat it 
is necessary to go back to th.e years during the Wat and inflation 
to find a parallel. In other countries where labour is in a less 
feyourable position wages have recovered to some extent from the 
minimu m level reached during the crisis, but are still far from such 
rates as would assure to workers relatively tiie same economic 
standard as they enjoyed before the crisis. 

The ftirly favourable trend in agricultural labour problems which 
has been observable dieting the last two or tihree years must, how- 
ever, not be over-estimated. The feet that it has been possible in one 
country or in another to improve certain aspects of working condi- 
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tions in agriculture by legislation or through other forms of regula- 
tion cannot, de ipso^ be taken as a sign that the same achievements 
will be possible elsewhere. Any substantial progress in the conditions 
of rural labour depends in the last analysis on the state of economic 
affairs of agriculture, which, without the help of other classes of the 
population, disposes only of a limited margin for improving the 
conditions of the workers employed, and the possibilities of such 
assistance from the rest of the community are very different in the 
various countries. In countries where highly developed industries 
and importantinternational commerce constitute the national wealth, 
it is feasible for the governments to assure such assistance to agri- 
culture as will allow approximately the same social legislation as 
in manufacturing industries to be applied. In countries where agri- 
culture dominates, governments have at their disposal only restricted 
means because of the relative unimportance of other branches of 
economic activity. These means are only sufficient to assure a 
minimum standard of living to the agricultural population as such, 
and leave nothing over for giving special attention to improving 
the position of the wage-paid labourer. 

But even in cases where agricultural labour is considered to be 
in a rather favourable position, its conditions of work are far from 
satisfactory. The most striking example, which in the briefest pos- 
sible way may illustrate the state of affairs, is perhaps the fact that, 
in the country where social legislation has been applied in favour 
of agricultural labour to a larger extent than anywhere else, the 
average wage of an agricultural worker is only three-fifths of what is 
considered by experts to be a reasonable minimum wage rate for 
labour in general. 

In many respects the evolution of agrarian policy since the War 
seems to facilitate the taking of such steps as will be necessary to 
bring about further progress in labour conditions. During the crisis, 
in the course of a few years, the most individualistic of all callings, 
namely, agriculture, advanced far and fast along the path of directed 
economy, from which no prospects of return seem visible. The 
acceptance therefore of planning in agriculture can obviously not 
meet with any legitimate resistance in principle when it is also 
applied to its labour problems, and it may make the introduction 
of really constructive solutions easier. 

The essential is that the agricultural labour problem should be 
understood in all its amplitude; that it should be really understood 
to what a state of disequilibrium in the whole labour situation post- 
war trends in labour conditions in agriculture bear witness. 
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Nor can we be content merely to admit that the agricultural labour 
problem cannot be solved by paying regard exclusively to the natural 
conditions of agriculture itself and its possibilities of progress in 
efficiency. Outside factors are also exercising considerable influence. 
It is indispensable to admit further that tiiese factors themselves 
are changing and that in all probability they are evolving in a direc- 
tion which will multiply the force with which they affect the agri- 
cultural labour problem. 

FuU knowledge of these factors is needed and more especially of 
the probable trend of the standard of living of the population en- 
gaged in non-agricultural occupations, and of the trend of the labour 
demand in these occupations, taking also into consideration the 
increasing movement towards shorter working hours. Finally, it 
is essential to get as exact an idea as possible of the total labour 
supply which will be at the disposal of agriculture, manufacturing 
industries, commerce, transport, &c. Only with such knowledge can 
a really constructive social labour policy in agriculture be built up. 



FARM LABOUR AND SOCIAL STANDARDS 
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J. F. DUNCAN 

InUrmtioml Federation of Land Workers^ Scotland 

T he composition or structure of the agricultural population 
varies widely from one country to another, and the term ‘farm 
labour’ may be used to cover different groups of the working popula- 
tion. Any precise definition is impossible, but some delimitation is 
necessary if discussion is to be kept within fruitful boundaries. The 
first group, that of the wage-earners, may appear to be capable of 
reasonably precise definition, but any one who has attempted to 
reconcile national census figures with agricultural statistics will know 
that there are many pitfalls. There are workers who are more or less 
regularly employed, those who seek their livelihood in wage-paid 
work only; there are those who are casually employed or employed 
for seasonal work only; and there are the migratory workers who 
form a distinct class in many countries and may cross international 
frontiers. The wage-earner group is not a homogeneous group in 
any country, but there is more conununity of interest in this group 
than in any other, because of their interest in the social problems 
which are common to all wage-earners. 

This group is larger numerically, and more widespread, than is 
generally recognized. No reliable statistics are in existence to show 
the composition of the agricultural population in the various coun- 
tries, but Lady Louise Howard in her book iMhour in Apiculture 
gives a table in which she brings together the available figures up to 
1935 for 24 countries, and these show that the percentage of agri- 
cultural wage-paid workers to the agricultural occupied population 
ranged from 10 to 65 per cent.^ Without claiming complete accuracy 
for the analysis in any coimtry, the broad feet emerges that the wage- 
earner is an important member of the agricultural community. 

When we leave the wage-earner group and consider the groups 
which are intermediate between the wage-earners and the operators, 
we enter on a chequered field. In nearly every country we find 

* Bulgaria lo, Canada 17, Estonia 19, India 20, Ireland 21, Switzerland 21, Lithu- 
ania 22, Germany 22, Sweden 23, Austna 23, United States of America 25, Norway 32, 
France 35, Austmlia 35, Finland 36, Denmark 37, Belgium 37, Czechoslovakia 38, New 
Zealand 45, Italy 43, Hungary 47, Scotland 54, England and Wales 63, Netherlands 65. 
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examples of some system of sub-contracting; the system of share- 
cropping is found in many countries, notably in the U.S.A., Hungary, 
and the southern countries of Europe; share-tenancy is ■widely spread 
and may range from litde more than a payment in kind to a partner- 
ship in providing capital; and ■we have everywhere the ‘dwarf hold- 
ing’ which is not sufficient to enable the holder to maintain himself 
by its cultivation. Finally, we have the unpaid family labour of the 
operators’ families. These do not exhaust all the groups which farm 
labour may cover, but they are the principal groups. 

Sub-contractors and share-croppers form a relatively simple group. 
They are essentially wage-earners paid by results. The fact that the 
earnings are often family earnings rather than wages paid to indi- 
■viduals is a difference in degree only, since family wage contracts are 
common in agriculture everywhere. Share-tenants are not so easily 
classified, because they vary from workers, who contribute little 
more than their labour, to operators, who may own a considerable 
share of the working capital. A considerable number, however, 
would fall into the farm labour group. The ‘dwarf’ holders ought to 
be included in farm labour. Many of ftiem have to depend upon 
wage-earning to eke out a living, and many of the migratory labourers 
are dra^wn from this class, but, even where they are unable to secure 
employment for wages, such livelihood as they can squeeze out of 
theft tiny holdings is a return for labour; what they earn does not 
come from that possession of property which would distinguish them 
from wage-earners. In general theft standard of living is not as good as 
that of agricultural wage-earners in the same country. The unpaid 
members of the operators’ ftimilies may occupy a different status from 
that of wage-earners, but they ought to be included in the fa r m labour 
group in considering the relation of that group to social standards. 

The picture then presented by this rapid sketch of form labour is one 
of a considerable welter of conditions which is to be found in every 
country. It is impossible to make even a guess as to the number of 
people covered by the term ‘farm labourer’ as delimited, but it is 
ob^pious that a very large number of people in every country must be 
involved.* It has been estimated that nearly two-thirds of the exist- 
ing world population is engaged in agriculture. The impact of social 

’ Some figures given by Professor Nelson, University of Minnesota, in his paper to 
the Permanent Agncultural Committee of the International Labour Office are interesting. 
The total number of wage-earners in agriculture ui the U.S.A. in 1930 was 2,732,972; the 
number of migratory labourers on the Pacific Coast is estimated at 150,000 to 200,000; 
in 1930 share-croppers were operating 716,000 farms, over 10 per cent, of all in 
the U.S.A.;unpaid&rm workers in r93onumbeted 1,659,792; and ftrm operators, both 
tenants and owners and managers, in 1930 numbered 6,079,234. 
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standards on farm labour is therefore one of the major social prob- 
lems, and it is international in its character. 

Social standards as they affect labour fall into two groups. There 
are those which have arisen out of the wage contract and which regu- 
late wages and working conditions and provide against such risks 
as accidents and unemployment, and there are the social standards 
which have arisen out of community life and regulate such services 
as health and housing, education, the use of leisure, and provision 
for invalidity and old age. No clear-cut division can be made be- 
tween the two groups, because they overlap at many points, but 
the two groups are convenient because the approach to the setting 
up of standards has usually differed. The effort to set up standards 
arising out of the wage contract has generally proceeded by way of 
voluntary organization on the part of the wage-earners. After a 
period of struggle, collective bargaining may result in codes of wages 
and working conditions, and voluntary insurance against invalidity 
and unemployment may be organized by the trade unions. After a 
certain stage is reached, legal sanction may be sought to give greater 
security to the established codes. Development has, of course, varied 
in the different countries and in different industries, but the drive for 
the establishment of such standards has generally come from the 
workers themselves, and the intervention of the State has come later, 
but even now, in most countries, tlie regulation of wages, working 
hours, and other conditions of employment remains largely a matter 
of collective agreement, although the tendency everywhere is for 
sudx voluntary agreements to be supplemented by definite social 
standards set up by the state. The regulation of the employment of 
women and children has become increasingly a matter of legal en- 
actment. In agood many countries state schemes of insturance against 
accidents and unemployment are in existence; the methods of raising 
the funds may differ, and the proportions raised from industry or 
from general taxation may vary, as do the methods of administra- 
tion, but the responsibility of the state is recognized. 

These standards are designed to give the worker a measure of 
security as a worker in a particular employment. They aim at secur- 
ing adequate remuneration for his work, protection against excessive 
hours of employment, and provision against the risks which such 
employment entails. In general the cost of meeting these standards 
is a charge upon the undertaking in which the worker is employed, 
and the standards vary in the different industries, but there is a 
growing movement to lay down certain minima and to compel all 
industries to conform to these minima. 
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Social standards in communal services are a more recent growth 
and have developed out of the growing interdependence of the 
citizens in the modern state. They are designed to deal with the 
citizen rather than the worker in any particular industry. Popular 
education was the earliest service of this character and has been 
furthest developed; health and housing services have become in- 
creasingly a matter of social provision; schemes for provision 
against invalidity and old age are to be foimd at various stages of 
development in many countries. The methods of organizing these 
schemes, and the extent of the provision made, vary greatly from one 
country to another, but they have this in common, that they recognize 
the responsibility of the state for making provision and the necessity 
for creating social standards for the weU-being of the community. 

A considerable impetus was given to the development of social 
standards by the setting up of the International Labour Office under 
the Treaty of Versailles, and it is significant that, during a period 
when international co-operation in other directions has been break- 
ing down, the I.L.O. has continued to function, and on the whole 
to function successfully. Both in the field of social standards artsing 
out of the wage contract, and in the field of commxmal social services, 
a willingness to create international social standards has been shown. 
Many important international conventions have been agreed to, and 
ratified in a considerable number of countries, and a series of recom- 
mendations has done much to stimulate developments in various 
countries. The significant fact, however, is that a begioning has 
been made to develop international social standards. That not only 
gives an impetus towards further development, but also ensures 
permanence to the movement. 

So far we have been considering the general movement towards 
the establishment of social standards, but we must now consider how 
far that movement has affected farm labour. As far as the first group 
is concerned I would refer those interested to Lady Louise Howard’s 
book Labour in Apiculture, the only international survey of the whole 
problem, and to the publications of the I.L.O. for detailed iuforma- 
tion as to the position in different countries. Put very briefly the 
position is that in every country the standard of living of farm labour 
is very low, both by itself and relatively to the standard of other 
workers. In many countries there is neither voluntary organization 
nor any state regulation of wages and working conditions. In some 
of the European cotmtries and in Australia and New Zealand social 
s tanda rds are emerging, it may be in the form of collective agree- 
ments, or by legal enactment, and sometimes by a combination of 
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both methods, but even where standards are emerging they are 
always definitely lower than those for other classes of workers in the 
same country. 

The reason for this is to be found in the development of agricul- 
ture. A definite class of wage-earners has to emerge before organiza- 
tion can be created, and even then the small-scale units of the industry 
and the fact that ihe workers are so widely scattered render organiza- 
tion difficult. Two other factors militate against organization : the 
large proportion of adolescent workers (about one-third in Great 
Britain are under 21 years of age) and the effort of the most adventur- 
ous and enterprising farm workers ever5rwhere to escape from agri- 
culture. It has to be remembered, too, that in many European 
countries it was illegal for landworkers to organize until twenty 
years ago. The important fact, however, is that the demand is now 
being made for the establishment of standards. The extent of the 
changemaybemeasuredbyconsideringthe position in 1921 and again 
in 1938. "^en an effort was made to have the hours of labour in 
agriculture put on the agenda for the Conference of the I.L.O. at 
Geneva in 1921, it not only failed to secure the necessary two-thirds 
majority, but the question was raised whether agricultural questions 
were within the competence of the I.L.O. and the question had to 
be submitted to the Permanent Court of International Justice at The 
Hague before it was decided that agricultural questions were in- 
cluded. In 1938 the Permanent Agricultural Committee of the 
I.L.O. at its first session adopted the following resolution: 

The Committeee is of the opinion that in the general interest of agri- 
culture wage-earners houts of work should be regulated. 

It realizes, however, the difficulties which the application of such a 
regxilation would meet with by reason of the essential diversity of agricul- 
tural work. 

Further study of the question is stiU necessary before it can be usefully 
placed on the agenda of the International Labour Conference. 

The Committee therefore requests the Governing Body to instruct the 
International Labour Office to continue its studies of the question with a 
view to its being placed on the agenda of one of the very next sessions of 
the Conference after it has been re-submitted to the Permanent Agricul- 
tural Committee during the year 1939, which could then make positive 
proposals to the Governing Body.* 

^ As showing the stage reached in the development of international social standards 
for farm labour, the other resolutions adopted unanimously by the Permanent Agricul- 
tural Committee, which is representative of governments, employers’ associations, and 
landworkers’ unions, with added experts, are given: 

(fl) The Committee is of the opinion that the question of holidays with pay in 

P 
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The position of ihe landworker in respect of communal services 
is even less favourable. Since these are always state provisions there 
seems no good reason why landworkers should be treated differently 
from other citizens, but it is the fact that where such provision is 
made the standard for landworkers is generally lower than for other 
workers, and in many countries the landworkers are left out entirely. 
Even in education, the earliest service and the one which is common 
to most countries, the educational interest of the child to a greater or 
less degree is made to subserve the assumed need of the agricultural 
industry for child labour. In some countries the number of atten- 
dances requiredffom the rural childis lower than the number required 
in industrial districts; in others the age of entry into employment is 
lower for rural children; and in practically all exemption from school 
attendance is more easily secured for agricultural work. In the small 
number of countries in which the social services are the same in law 
for rural as for urban workers, it is found in practice that organiza- 
tion and administration are always less effective, and the landworkers 
are less well provided for. The whole position is very well summed 
up in the phcase that the landworker is everywhere regarded as ‘a 
second-class citizen’ in practice, while ideally supposed to be the 
salt of the earth. 

Yet while the actual position is unsatisfactory it is clear that 
the trends are all in the direction of establishing social standards 
for landworkers, and certain developments are likely to accelerate 
the movement. We have to reckon with the effects of popular 
education and the development of communications. Rural com- 
mimities are much less isolated than they were. Road transport has 
tremendously increased the mobility of rural dwellers, while the 
spread of newspapers and journals and the use of radio have brought 


agriculture in favour of agricultural workers in continuous service should be brought 
before the International Labour Conference. 

It requests the Governing Body to place the question on the agenda of one of the 
very next sessions of the Conference. 

The Committee, having in mind the application in detail of holidays with pay in 
the various countries, points out the interest which attaches to the use of the method 
of collective agreements or of other s imilar methods. 

(p) The Committee suggests to the Office that it should continue its studies on 
the question of the protection of children in agriculture, being guided in them by the 
discussion of the Committee, with a view to presenting a full report for final discus- 
sion at the next session of the Permanent Agricultural Committee. 

ic) The Permanent Agricultural Committee requests the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office to instruct the Office to continue its studies on the ques- 
tion of a system of wage-fixing for agricultural workers and asks the Governing Body 
to examine the desirability of placing this question on the agenda of one of the next 
sessions of the International Labour Conference. 
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the rural coinmxinity into a wider world of mental activity. For 
better or for worse, ^e old division between the rural and the urban 
commumties is breaking down, and the stock of ideas is becoming a 
common one. There is also the spread of industry. Every country 
is bent on developing its own industries and is less content to remain 
an agricultural country, while in the old industrial countries there 
is a definite trend towards the decentralization of industry. It is 
significant that it is in the countries where industrialization has been 
carried furthest that the agricultural trade unions have developed, 
and the most insistent demands are made for social standards. It is 
in these countries that standards are being set up. And, finally, we 
have to reckon with the rapid spread of national ‘^planning’ in 
agriculture. In democratic countries, at any rate, it is inevitable that 
any ‘planning^ of agriculture will be accompanied by a demand for 
social standards in the interest of the workers. 

If my analysis of the situation is sound, then a number of economic 
problems emerge. The form these problems wiU take in any country 
wiU depend upon the structure of the agricultural industry in that 
country. In those countries where there is a considerable body of 
wage-earners in agriculture, we have to reckon not only with the 
growing demand for social standards in agriculture, but with the 
effect of the social standards in industry. The ^rural exodus’ is not 
anew problem, but, as social standards develop, agriculture will be 
further handicapped in competition for labour if it continues without 
social standards, or if its standards fall markedly short of the indus- 
trial standards. This problem is acute in some countries to-day. It 
will vary in intensity with the state of industry, but the common 
experience is that the workers lost to agriculture in boom periods in 
industry do not return once they have escaped. The loss is not 
merely quantitative; in some countries that would be a boon; it is 
always qualitative, and that is the most serious feature. 

Unless, therefore, we look forward to a reversal of the trends in 
those countries having a considerable wage-earner class, we have to 
consider the effect of the impact of social standards on agriculture in 
these countries.^ How far the industry, as at present organized, can 
meet higher wages, the limitation of working hours, and insurance 
against unemployment, invalidity and old age, if these are to become 
a charge on agriculture, will depend on the stage of organization 

* Professor Nelson (op. at.) : ‘Should the trend towards mechanization continue un- 
abated with a concomitant “enclosure” movement and increasing concentration of land 
ownership, the United States may be confronted in the near future with the existence 
of an agricultural proletariat of considerable magnitude. This development, which is 
already under way, will be a rdatively new phenomenon in rural America.’ 
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reached in each country. Judging from the eaperience in those coun- 
tries "where a beginning has been made, there is a considerable 
<imr.nni- of ‘slack’ in the organization of agriculture which can be 
takpfi up to meet the first standards laid down without seriously 
disturbing the structure of the industry. Low wages and unrestricted 
hours lead, in agriculture as in other enterprises, to the waste of 
labour and to inefficient and unenterprising management. The first 
results of enforcing standards have been die raising of the level 
of management, the introduction of more machinery, and the more 
eflScient use of labour. But so far the standards enforced have been 
very low, and the limitation of working hours has made little inroad 
on the long working day. If the standards are to be raised sufficiently 
to remove the gross disparity between those of industrial and those 
of land workers, then the productivity of labour "will have to be con- 
siderably increased. The problem fhen arises whether that can be 
done with agriculture conducted with the present small-scale units. It 
is difficult to see how reasonable social standards can be established 
under the present structure. Increased productivity involves a high 
technical standard of management, the increased use of machinery, 
and the application of scientific methods to crop and stock production. 
It requires a higher skill on the part of the workers, and that involves 
specialization and the division of labour. Adequate scope is neces- 
sary if these factors are to be efficiently used, and the trend is towards 
the larger unit of enterprise. If we consider the practical import of 
any limitation of the working hours for stock-keepers, we can see 
that the feasible limit is strictly defined by the size of the unit. Where 
the herd or flock cannot bear Ae labour cost of more than one worker, 
that worker is bound to work a minimum of nine hours a day six 
days a week, with a minimum of five hours on Sunday. The only 
practicable way of securing to a very large body of farm workers the 
necessary leisme to conform to modem standards is to enlarge the 
unit of enterprise to enable enough staff to be economically employed 
on some system of shifts. 

The demand for social standards "will be strongest in those coun- 
tries which have a considerable class of wage-earners, and we can see 
the first efforts to lay down standards in those countries, but alongside 
those wage-earners we have the sub-contractors, share-croppers, 
and the unpaid family workers. We have to consider the effect of the 
standards for wage-earners on those workers. WTiere they are found 
in considerable numbers, the difficulty of applying any standards to 
them is used as an argument why standard cannot be applied to 
wage-earners. This is a recognition of the fiict that it would be 
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practically impossible to maintain standards for wage-earners with- 
out making similar provision for the unpaid workers who are to be 
found in the families of sub-contractors and share-croppers as well 
as on the family farms. We are faced, then, with the question whether 
we are to accept the general movement towards social standards 
for all farm labour or to attempt to withstand that movement in 
agriculture and seek a way out in the family farm, with its associates 
of share-tenancies, share-croppers, and small-holdings. 

Whether it is possible in the modern community, with its trend 
towards decentralisation in industry, its developing means of com- 
munication, and its pervasive cultural standards, for agriculture to 
cut itself off from ^e rest of the community is a very doubtful 
proposition. But there are certain forces at work which may render 
the traditional family farm and small farming xmit less attractive in 
future. The smaller unit has always been defended on the groxmd 
that it provides an ^agricultural ladder^ Now, the purpose of a ladder 
is to enable one to climb from a lower level to a higher. The lower 
level was the insecurity of the wage-earner’s position, and the higher 
level was the status and security of an independent operator. But as 
Professor Ashby pointed out in his paper to the Third Conference 
(Proceedings^ p. 205), ^Methods of industrial and social insurance, with 
state support, are removing some of the risks hitherto incurred by 
those who worked for wages’, and he went on to show that in Great 
Britain, where these methods have been most fully developed, ^eco- 
nomic security now begins to lie with the person employed for wages 
rather than with the ^^dependent” smaU-holder or family farmer’. 
Developments in the intervening years in many countries have shown 
that the ‘independent’ position of the small-holder or family farmer 
has required state propping, and there arc no signs yet that the need 
for such propping has ceased. 

The indications are that the upper rungs of the ladder are becom- 
ing more difficult to reach. The ladder has shorter steps between the 
rungs so long as the frontier is being extended and there is a keen 
demand for labour; the steps are much longer when agriculture 
becomes intensive and thereis not the same premium on labour. With 
growing mechanization and the need for outlays on fertilizers, the 
capital requirement of the family farm increases, while the opportuni- 
ties for earning enough to enable a worker to reach the next rung 
become more restricted. The lengthening span of life and the lower 
birth-rate may lead to a good many changes in agriculture ; one likely 
result will be that the unpaid family workers will have to lookforward 
to a longer service before they can hope to succeed to the family farm. 
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When account is taken of those fectors, the ‘agricultutal ladder’ is 
likely to be less of a lute than it was. 

It would appear, therefore, that the impact of social standards 
on agriculture has to be added to the other forces which are acting 
on agriculture to force changes to meet the new conditions. Agri- 
culture has had to adjust itself in the past to big changes and to find 
its own level according to the pull of economic forces, with minor 
measures to cushion the impact of those forces. To-day the efforts 
everywhere seem to be directed to instating agriculture from the 
forces acting upon it, by various schemes of protected prices or open 
subsidy. We cannot look forward to these stop-gap measures being 
permanent, and we ought not to do so. Nor ought we to let things 
drift. We ought to try to understand and measure the forces at work 
and consider how we can develop agriculture to meet the present 
and emerging needs and make its contribution to human welfare. 


DISCUSSION 

W. Seedorf, University of Gottingen, Germanj. 

The two papers of Mr. Dtzncan and Dr. von Biilow have treated 
farm labour from various aspects, mainly from the practical side and 
in the light of questions of the day. In opening the discussion, 
I would like to put the question: What contribution can science in 
its various brandies make in helping to solve the problems of farm 
labour? The contribution of science will always be modest, but, if 
it is applied on aU sides, we may nevertheless hope for some success. 
The papers have already shown us how extremely various and 
diverging the definitions of ferm labour and the farm worker are. 
For men of different countries and continents it must, therefore, be 
extremely difficult to reach an understanding in their discussions. 
Each one of us comes with other conceptions and ideas, but uses 
the same terms in espressing them. The difficulties are again con- 
siderably increased by transktion. We should be consdous of the 
fact that, where we &d divergency or even conformity of opinion, 
this may sometimes be due to mutual misunderstandings. All the 
same, the conceptions of ferm labour and of the farm worker have 
so much in common — ^being matters of practically equal importance 
throughout the world — ^that agreement on this point should be easy 
to reach. 

In the short time at my disposal I can only try to point out the 
major aspects and to draw attention to some points which have been 
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too little noticed by science, but which may be useful. What is 
primarily needed is the knowledge of the facts and how they have 
developed. That signifies a geography and history of farm labour. 
Folk-lore and ethnology have covered some preliminary work in 
this field, but not usuaUy on the aspects that interest us from the 
point of view of farm labour, that is, efficiency, labour income, 
fatigue, hours of work, costs of production, and standards of living. 
We should seek for records of the greatest possible exactitude of 
farm labour and labour systems and institutions of many countries. 

The social and economic sciences have given us in all countries 
a closer approach to farm labour as a social phenomenon of national 
and rural life. This is first a question of agricultural population and 
its proportion of the whole national population. We desire healthy 
nations. I think an adequate proportion of rural population, which 
may vary greatly in nations of different economic types, is necessary 
to the health of the nation. We must try to determine the optimum 
and the minimum. It will be the task of sociology, particularly 
rural sociology, to establish on scientific principles the conditions 
for a healthy rural population, sound in body, mind, and soul, and 
also sound as a social body with its component groups of agricultural 
entrepreneurs, large and small peasant farmers, and farm workers. 
And here opinions differ widely as to what is sound. To a great 
extent decisions will always depend on the character of the nation 
in question and its economic system. We in Germany fully agree 
with Dr. H. C. Taylor that economics must not be allowed to rule 
the soul of man. And also from the German point of view we can 
agree almost entirely with the excellent paper of Mr. M. L. Wilson. 
The prosperity of the rural population will be the basis of national 
prosperity. And here a sufficient growth of population as an indi- 
cation of a healthy nation is a decisive and significant feature. The 
economic basis of a healthy rural population must be a sound agri- 
culture, which is, to use the expression of Mr. Wilson and the 
expression which I myself have almost literally used for many years, 
not a profession but a way of life. 

The relations between town and country and the menace of the 
rural exodus must be studied. The natural advantages of the city 
and the industries, particularly in highly industrialized countries, 
must be counterbalanced by preferential treatment of the rural and 
farm population. As Dr. von Biilow points out, in many countries 
the state has imposed on itself and on society burdens for the benefit 
of the rxxral population. The firm worker must receive not always 
equal but equivalent wages, taking into account his purchasing 
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power and his pattern of life. The price relations between farm and 
industrial products and services must make this possible. 

It is not only farm workers who are, as Mr. Duncan says, regarded 
as second-class citizens. For a long time the rural population as a 
whole has been in this situation in highly industrialized countries. I 
have shown that in an essay in the I.A.R. entided: ‘Strengthening 
the Vitality of the Rural Population.’ In many points the dty has a 
natural superiority over the country-side, in health service, in supply 
services, in transport, in education, in intellectual and artistic life, 
&c. An equivalent must be found for the countcy-side, giving farm 
labour the same purchasing power as urban and industrial labour. 
All rural inhabitants should receive preferential treatment by the 
state and public authorities. State and nation owe this to their exis- 
tence. Farm labour incomes and wages are produced on the land. 
What has not grown cannot be harvested. The purchasing power 
of this produce determines the standard of life. 

The fixing of wages by collective wage-rates under state control 
implies a guarantee by the state of certain prices for agricultural 
products. The wages must be just as compared with those of other 
groups and professions. This necessitates just prices for agricultural 
products. I agree with Mr. Booth that without price stability there can 
be little social stability. The suggestions of Secretary Wallace on the 
question of the ‘ever-normal granary’ seem to me to be very signifi- 
cant ; they are already of practical importance in German price policy. 

Unequal wage-levels in industry and agriculture ate only tolerable 
in times of depression and unemployment. As soon as industry 
prospers, it draws away the workers ficom the country-side. In con- 
trast to industry the farmer cannot dose down his plant; he must 
consequently raise wages above fixed wage-rates. These wages are 
then out of parity with the price-levd based on the rate of wages. 
This means that the former incurs debts and lowers his standard of 
Hving, or he leaves his farm. 

I have come to know share-cropping in various countries, in 
U.S.A., France, and Russia. In Germany this system gained ground 
during the inflation, when money ceased to be a means of payment. 
It disappeared again with the stabilization of the currency. In 
France, I am told, the trend is moving away from share-cropping 
{mitayagi) to cash rents; that means towards greater independence 
and, later, full ownership. The character and customs of the people 
dedde these matters. Certain forms of wages on an effidency scale 
are also important, as they allow the worker a share of the produc- 
tion or the increase of production due to his efforts. 
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The increase of agricultural production by means of agricultural 
science is one of the most important factors in improving farm 
labour and the farm -workers’ position. Education, particularly the 
vocational training of the whole rural population, the former and 
peasant as well as the simple farm worker, must be universally 
and energetically promoted. Particularly in education the country- 
side is enormously inferior to the city. 

The increase of the purchasing power of agricultural products 
largely depends on the decisions of governments and nations. A free 
economic exchange between the nations would be dependent on the 
security of permanent peace. 

The most important scientific objective is the promotion of a 
science of farm labour. For a long time, in the fostering of the 
agricultural sciences, agricultural labour was unhappily forgotten. 
Apparently it was believed that by the invention and introduction 
of farm machinery enough had been done in this field. Thus the 
science of farm labour is far behind all other branches of agricul- 
tural science. The science of industrial labour has had far greater 
attention and can give many impulses to farm-labour science. 

The first task is the scientific study of the working man, primarily 
from a physical point of view. The anatomical and physiological 
bearings on labour performance must be studied in the various kinds 
of farm work. Assurance of continued health is the goal. The 
various agricultural professional diseases must be combated. Only 
the physically best and fittest are good enough for the farm. 
The negative selection, far advanced by the rural exodus, must 
be checked. Physical culture, sports, apprenticeship with systema- 
tic training, avoiding over-exertion, must all help us to reach this 
goal. 

The health conditions of the rural population, of the peasants 
and workers, are often worse than those of city dwellers. Even 
though the contrary is generally assumed, as food is produced on 
the land, the diet of die rural population is often unsatisfactory, less 
so in quantity than in quality and preparation. Fresh commodities, 
fruit and vegetables, are often more easily and cheaply obtained in 
the cities than in the country. 

Mental ability is of increasing importance in farm labour. There 
is no calling which requires greater diversity of proficiencies than 
agriculture. Only the man who thoroughly knows his job is a 
capable man. That signifies that both the farmer and worker must 
command a rich store of knowledge and the ability to apply it. 
Much remains to be done. It is not true that the fool is good 
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enough fot farm work. Agricultural labour is not unskilled labour. 
In Germany we have introduced an agricultural apprenticeship just 
as in the handicrafts. 

Efficiency is also highly dependent on character and spirit. We 
do not work primarily by the body, but by mind and will. Up to 
now labour psychology has received litde attention in our science. 
A valuable help in this respect may be expected from ethnological 

psychology. , ^ r 

According to the observations I made in U.S.A. — 2l real field or 
experiment for this question — ^the attitude of the different races with 
regard to farm labour is fundamentally different. I had the impres- 
sion that the Indians had scarcely any farming ability, and that the 
negroes, too, were inefficient as independent farm workers. Com- 
mercial farming is almost exclusively in the hands of the white man, 
but there are very distinctive differences, due to the origins of the 
European nations, in the aptitude for the various forms of farming, 
and also in mobility and ties to the land. 

Observations in other countries confirm these findings. The sys- 
tem of farming not only depends on soil, climate, and market, but 
also very greatly on the nature of the farmers and working men. 
Only with these considerations in mind may we draw comparisons 
between different nations. Even within one country like Germany 
there are very distinctive differences. The spirit of freedom and of 
independence, the wish to setde on land of one^s own, are quite 
differently developed in various parts. 

Even externally one may perceive the differences in farm work 
between the different races and even small national groups in the 
way of differing forms of farm tools and implements. There is a 
significance in this not confined to ethnological interest. One of the 
great tasks of a special science of farm labour will be to find, by 
exact studies of the existing tools and implements and the form of 
their use, the best method for the execution of work. We cannot 
look for all progress in agriculture and farm labour solely in 
mechanization and use of machinery. Almost with the words of 
Mr. M. L. Wilson, I pointed out some years ago that we have precipi- 
tated technology on to the rural population, heedless of the social con- 
sequences. In order to eliminate the divergencies of labour efficiency 
and labour income in farming and industry, we must certainly apply 
all technological progress possible in agriculture. Machines can and 
must help the small farmer particularly. In Germany we too place great 
hopes on the small rubber-tired tractor. But at the same time we 
must take care that the rural population as a whole is not disturbed 
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and may remain the sound basis of the nation. The philosophical 
doctrines of rationalism and liberalism in the last century greatly 
hastened the dissolution of old ties. This was an urgent necessity 
in the case of feudal bondage and compulsory attachment to the soil 
{glebae adscriptio). But at the same time many beneficial ties were 
torn apart. Now we have to revive the old spirit of common and 
mutual aid by co-operative systems. In this way the small and 
medium farmer may balance the natural advantages of large-scale 
farming, and the workers may be enabled to gain equal labour 
efficiency and labour returns. 

The outward form of farm labour must, as far as possible, be 
made similar to industrial work. In agriculture it has been possible, 
thanks to improvement of working methods and increased efficiency, 
to shorten the working hours quite considerably. Further progress 
can facilitate a further shortening of working hours and an increase 
in labour output. A saving of time going to and from work by 
means of bicycles, motor-bicycles, and cars ; good layout of the fields 
and of the farm buildings for utilization of labour — aU this wiU help 
the farmer. The alternatives of village or isolated farm, small or 
large village, long-street village or clustered village, have in the 
main already been settled by history in the old civilized countries. 
But they are important in new countries. What man may gain by 
easier physical labour or by wages on the isolated farm, he often 
loses spiritually and inteUectually by loneliness. 

Paid holidays have spread from the civil servant, who has enjoyed 
them for a long time, to the industries and then to farming. It is 
obvious that, in the competition for labour, farming must resort to 
all measures that can reasonably be borne. The phenomenon is not 
quite novel. For as long as there have been annual wages in agricul- 
ture, paid holidays have often been given to farm servants, for in- 
stance, to help their parents. But in seasons of labour stress, in the 
open seasons, it will be difficult to do without the worker, whereas 
in winter it will be easy. But wiU the peasant farmer be able to find 
holidays for himself and his family? Sufficient labour reserves at 
wages comparable to industrial wages are here a pre-condition. 

Is the greater security which the peasant enjoys, thanks to his 
ownership, counterbalanced for the worker by social insurance ? We 
have had this insurance for a long time in Germany. The advantages 
are undeniable, but they do not fiiUy compensate for the feeling of 
security that lies in ownership. We have also had the experience 
that insurances can be lost by break-down of the currency. 

Much has been done to improve housing, particularly for the 
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■workefs through state subsidies. But would it not be better to 
put farming in a position to enable it economically to provide the 
necessary funds out of its own resources ? 

Intensive farming, such as sugar-beet and truck-crop cultivation, 
brings labour peaks which can only be overcome by supplementary 
labour. The farm becomes a seasonal enterprise, especially in large- 
scale forming. This is not so pronounced in small farms, as they are 
more diversified, owing mainly to their live-stock enterprises. The 
migratory form workers, to whom the system gives rise, are an un- 
desirable social phenomenon, especially when they come from foreign 
countries. They scarcely fit into the peasant form and the peasant 
family. When they are cheaper than home labour, they offer an 
advantage to the large forms where they can be very cheaply lodged 
and fed. It is, however, an advantage to countries with less highly 
developed farming since their form workers and peasants’ children, 
by working in countries with intensified systems of farming, bring 
back home not only their wage-eamings but also a full measure of 
knowledge and skill. 

As has been proven by the development in many countries, large- 
scale farming is not per se superior to farming in smaller holdings. 
It may only be the case in extensive types of farming such as live- 
stock ranching and extensive grain-cropping. The intensive forms 
of farming, such as market-gardening, offer greater advantages to 
the smaller holding. But the persistence of this size of form depends 
on the sum-total of work — ^both physical and mental — ^that is per- 
formed on them. The form of labour organization is especially 
important and must be brought to optimal use by scientific 
methods. 

Even if in many respects the mechanical efficiency may be superior 
on the large farm, the spiritual achievements are greater on the small 
forms. The independent peasant who works with his wife and 
children for himself and his family has a greater impulse in his sense 
of freedom and independence and a greater joy and satisfaction in 
his work than the wage-earner. This was also emphasized by Dr. 
Taylor. Every nation needs these free and highly independent men. 
In the cities and industries the development has been to render even 
more men dependent and has made them wage-earners and em- 
ployees of great corporations or of the State. There is tiius a change 
of mentality and ideals in the nation which finds its expression in the 
decline of the birth-rate, one of the severest scourges of almost all 
industrialized countries. A very interesting contrast is to be found 
in the Ftench-Canadian farmers witii their large families. 
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Thinly populated agrarian countries draw their labour wages 
mainly from the economic rent of the land — the differential rent of 
soil quality. They need only till the best land. A high output per 
day of work is the result. But densely populated agrarian countries 
can only exist by utilizing poorer land and by a modest standard of 
living. 

Densely populated industrial countries must, in their efforts for 
self-sufficiency to which the will to survive forces them, also exploit 
poor soil for utilizing solar energy even at a heavy labour and capital 
outlay. Low yields per day of work are the consequence. A reason- 
able standard of living, comparing favourably with that of the urban 
and industrial population, is only possible with a correspondingly 
high price-level for agricultural commodities. 

The alternative is not small or large farms, but achievement of 
a healthy rural population by means of the optimal form of economic 
organization of cotmtry-side and dty. In this respect the nations 
can learn from one another. But each must decide for itself as to 
what must be considered desirable and possible. Countries with 
large reserves for food production, either at home or in colonies, 
wiU make decisions differing from those of nations lacking space 
and forced to compensate by hard work for the physical and histori- 
cal handicaps of nature and fortune. 

A. H. Brown, Norikmood Farm, Hqyling Island, Hampshire, England. 

I am rather surprised at my own courage in venturing to address 
this conference of economists, because I am not an economist but 
solely a practical farmer. I am, however, grateful for the privilege, 
and I shall talk to you in my own language, and not in the language 
of economists, on these matters which have been of very deep 
interest to me. 

When I began to think over this subject for the purpose of making 
a contribution to this discussion, I wondered what there was to say 
specially about farm labour which did not apply equally to other 
labour on the one hand or to all those engaged in agriculture 
on the other. I have been so impressed with the way in which 
this subject is inextricably related to other questions which have 
already been discussed or are going to be discussed at this 
Conference that you will make allowance if I seem to digress too 
much into those other fields which, although separated for the 
purpose of discussion at this Conference, are, in feet, difficult to 
separate in practice. 

Farm labour, it seems to me, is or should be in exactly the same 
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position with regatd to social standards as every other form of useful 
work and more deserving of the highest rewards society can offer 
than many other forms of activity which are usually held in highest 
regard^ as, for instance, banking and money-lending. Human life 
never did exist entirely without labour of some sort and without 
more particularly farm labour. Banking and money-lending, on the 
other hand, are of comparatively recent growth. 

From the point of view of production of goods and services, 
I suppose in such countries as Great Britain, Germany, and other 
western European countries there is little real difficulty in raising 
social standards. The obstacles are the will to do it and the method, 
and of these I would put the former first. 

You may all remember the following extract from the Report of 
the Nutrition Committee of the League of Nations published a 
year ago. 

^Millions of people in all parts of the world are either suffering from 
inadequate physical development or from disease due to mal-nutrition, 
or are living in a state of sub-normal health which could be improved 
if they consumed more or different foods. That this situation exists in 
a world in which agricultural resources are so abundant and the arts of 
agriculture have been so improved that supply tends to outstrip effective 
demand, remains an outstanding challenge to constructive statesmanship 
and international co-operation.’ 

That is a very quiet and mild form of statement, and it is capable 
of a great deal more emphasis from direct examples on both sides of 
its claim. One cannot claim that it is a twentieth-century discovery, 
because one hundred years ago a great Englishman and writer, 
William Cobbett, denounced the Tat’ rickyards alongside the starv- 
ing farm labourers. What a man he was and, if others like him 
would arise now, what vastly greater opportunities they would have 
for denouncing poverty in die midst of plenty ! 

The statement from the League Committee’s report, while it 
quietly points out the two sides — the malnutrition on the one hand 
and the abundant agricultural production which has difficulty in 
finding a market on the other — does not mention the more glaring 
aspects of the problem. It does not, for example, mention that on 
the one side the cream of this tragic joke is that food-producers 
themselves are among those who are starving — or, to use the proper 
word, are suffering from malnutrition. On the other side it contents 
itself with saying that agricultural resources are so abundant and the 
arts of agriculture so improved that supply tends to outstrip effective 
demand. It does not mention two more glaring aspects : first, that 
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it is still thought to be necessaty in many parts of the world to 
cultivate remote places, barren heaths, or mountains difficult of 
access and to try to maintain ‘under-privileged ’ — to use a polite 
word which I have learned since coming to America — agricultural 
producers in these parts, when in many countries these places could 
well be left as parks and pleasure grounds for all; and second, that 
agricultural supplies have actually had to be diverted from human 
consumption — ^in some instances destroyed. I read last month that 
a percentage of the French wheat crop was to be used for the pro- 
duction of motor spirit. It is difficult to believe that in France every 
one has enough bread. In the comiug world, I am sure, it will be 
thought a certain indication of social insanity in the twentieth 
century that crops were destroyed while literally millions of people 
were underfed. 

So far, using the quotation from the League Committee’s report 
as text, I have been dealing only with food. Standard of living, 
however, includes certain amenities — or rather in the modem world 
necessities — such as good houses with light, water, and sanitation, 
roads fit for motor traffic, proper schools and educational facilities, 
village halls and such like, and certainly adequate medical and dental 
facilities, the latter preferably as a public responsibility, because if 
you provide roads and schoolmasters and agricultural economists 
as a public responsibility and mainly at the public expense, why not 
doctors and dentists ? I would also add that a great necessity which 
applies to town and country alike is a publicly provided all-in system 
of compulsory insurance; the present competitive system of in- 
surance is wasteful and expensive. These are all necessities of a good 
modern standard of living, in western civilization at least. It ought 
not to be outside the capacity of modern productivity to provide 
them, and I would add ^t if for one reason or another it is con- 
sidered advisable to use remote and unfavourable places for food 
production or anj^thing else, these necessities of a modern standard 
of living should Ije made available for the people who have to live 
and work there. 

But, in fact, these facilities are not available generally even in 
quite accessible and favourable parts of western Europe or, I 
imagine, in U.S.A. and Canada. Is this any more excusable in the 
presence of ‘surplus’ men and material than malnutrition when food 
production is plentiful? In Great Britain we have nearly 2,000,000 
unemployed. Yet in my county of Hants water runs wastefuUy to 
the sea, while within a rtule or two poor people have to buy water 
by the bucket in dry spells. That is not xincommon. Electricity 
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may be available in one village while in the next thete is none — 
because it wotdd not p^. Men have to be kept on relief instead. 
In my own district near Portsmouth, a city of 250,000 inhabitants, 
light and water are available as well as most urban amenities. But 
housing is a serious question. It is estimated that a million working- 
class houses are still needed in Great Britain, and, if we think in 
tprmg of really up-to-date standards with the provision of three bed- 
rooms, decent living-rooms, and modem amenities, this is almost 
certainly a gross under-estimate. 

As a side-light on this issue it may be interesting that among the 
people working on our farm at the present time we have the fol- 
lowing distribution of size of families. There are 5 married couples 
with no children; 6 couples with i child ; 2 couples with 2 children; 
3 couples with 3 children; i couple with 4 children; and 7 unmarried 
men over 30 years of age. That means that for 24 men, 17 of them 
married and the other 7 over 30, there are only 23 children. That 
cannot be purely a matter of chance, and the reason I would give 
is the obvious and usual one, that neither the income nor the 
facilities are adequate for bringing up children. With a wage of 
35J-. per week plus a house, 4 or 5 children mean that there is 9^. 
per day per person to provide everything except the house. 

The farm worker in my country has obtained some measure of 
minim um social standards. In addition to the legal enforcement of 
minimum wages, the recently introduced unemployment insurance 
scheme gives him, in the event of unemployment, a small income 
at a cost to himself — while employed — of 4d. per week. Under the 
compulsory health insurance scheme he gets, if he is sick, about 
I Sr. per week and his widow a pension of los. per week with an 
additional 5X. for each, child, with medical attention. Also for zd. 
a week there is a fairly wide voluntary hospital scheme which gives 
free hospital treatment for as long as is necessary. 

But a great deal still remains to be done to raise the social standard 
of farm labour to that obtaining in industry, or to the value of farm 
output. That is true for the average wage-earner in agriculture, and 
I would judge that in our country the average small farmer or small 
holder is not so well oflF as the wage-earner when account is taken 
of the hours worked by himself and the family labour. Edgar 
Thomas, of Reading University, showed in an article in the Journal 
of the Ministry of Apiculture y May 1937, that the average income per 
person on sixty County Council small-holdings in the counties of 
Hants and Dorset was ^£124, i.e. before any interest was allowed on 
invested capital. The average acreage of these small holdings was 
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about 50 acres, and the average capital invested about £10 per acre. 
By deducting interest at 5 per cent, on the average investment of 
3(^500, the small holder’s income^ — ^his return for labour and manage- 
ment — came to less than £2 per week per family without regard to 
hours worked. By contrast, the average legal minimum wage as fixed 
by the Wages Committees for wage-earners in agriculture is about 
34J*. for 48 hours in winter and 51 hours in summer, where a cottage 
is provided. Not more than per week can be deducted from the 
wages for the cottage so provided. (Some cottages are not worth 
any more, but I know of cottages worth 12s. or so which are let to 
workers at 3^.) Bank holidays (i.e. the official public holidays like 
Christmas Day, Good Friday, Easter Monday, and so on) must be 
paid for at extra rates if the man is required to work. Stockmen 
receive anything from £z to £3, and it is more and more becoming 
the rule for dairymen to receive a week’s holiday with pay and a 
half-day per week, but this is not yet statutory. 

These conditions which have been obtained for wage-earners in 
agriculture are not considered extravagant compared with employ- 
ment in other industries. In fact, in spite of the progress made, farm 
workers are still being exploited more than other workers. What, 
then, can be said for the form of exploitation to which the small 
farmers and small holders and their families are subjected, if Mr. 
Thomas’s figures are a fair representation of their financial position? 

The exploitation of agriculture is not, however, confined to the 
wage-earners and the small farmers, and here I agree with speakers 
in earlier discussions that the problems of the social and economic 
condition of the agricultural population are closely bound up with 
the problems of the general social and economic structure. These 
contrasts — paradoxes — of malnutrition and over-supply of food, of 
inadequate modern living conditions and unemployed men and 
materials, are everywhere evidenced in the whole economic struc- 
ture. It can, however, be claimed that agriculture has suffered at 
least as much as any part of the economic field. It may be due in 
part to the extra difficulties of adjustment to shifts in the economic 
and social structure and balance, but it is fundamentally due to the 
lack of will to be sufficiently thorough and drastic in our conceptions 
of what should be done. 

The first charge on any industry should be the welfare, the social 
standard, of those engaged in it. Agriculture as a whole for more 
than a hundred years has been exploited and sweated in the interest 
of industry and finance. It has been done in the sacred name of 
Tree Trade’ which, reduced to reality, means freedom for the pirate, 

Q 
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the rule of the strong individual or corporation working for profit 
with no regard for human life. 

In Great Britain, a great creditor nation, the people on the land 
are becoming more conscious of the exploitation of our agriculture 
in the interests of the bond-holder. We are becoming conscious, 
too, of the community of interest which we have in this respect with 
the great agricultural exporting countries, mostly debtor countries, 
who would also benefit by the reduction or cessation of the flow of 
bond-holder’s tribute. Here I am probably encroaching on the dis- 
cussion of International Trade which is on the programme later. 

Because of the huge amount of foreign indebtedness (about 
£4,000 million — ^£520 milli on in the case of Canada to Great Britain 
alone), about half the exports of those debtor countries is tribute. 
Australia, for instance, year by year exports £60 million worth of 
wheat, wool, meat, fruit, &c., but only gets back £30 million worth 
of goods and pays £30 milli on in interest. That is an obvious main 
cause of a low social standard in the debtor countries, but it should 
be equally obvious that it is a main cause of similar conditions 
among tike working population of the creditor country, because this 
flow of goods on interest account is not at the disposal of society 
as a whole, but is the property of a rentier class which is com- 
paratively small. Since the produce has to be sold for currency, it 
is literally dumped on the market, breaking prices of those products 
in creditor and debtor countries alike. Also, to use again the case 
of Australia, the country which exports £60 million worth of goods 
can only buy from the creditor coiontry £30 million worth of goods 
in exchange, and unemployment directly results in the creditor 
country in the industries producing the export goods. The position 
was evident many years ago in the case of War Reparations and the 
British debt to America, but I suppose it is politically and econo- 
mically too dangerous to see it in the case of commercial long-term 
debts. 

So long as the merry game of re-lending interest and exporting 
fresh capital went on, world trade continued, creaking at times, it is 
true, but the large debt-structure remained more or less intact. But 
as soon as foreign lending ceased the trade structure toppled over 
like a pack of cards. In essence it was the flood of tribute goods 
into Great Britain which upset the apple-cart. You in the great 
agricultural producing countries had people starving and bankrupt; 
we in the chief agricultural importing countries had tike like. Quotas, 
terifife, and aU kinds of restrictive regulations are among the effects 
of the toot cause I have pointed out. 
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My own view is that to attain a proper and general social standard, 
indeed to obtain ordinary justice, farm labour and agriculture 
generally must insist on an immediate reduction and the ultimate 
extinction of those parts of the debt structure which have ceased 
to serve a useful purpose. Just as reparations and war debts were 
a menace to stability and peace in the world, so, too, are huge debts, 
made very often on material and equipment long ago worn out. 
We must, if we are sincere, lose no opportunity of pointing this 
out. This conflict is with the purely pecuniary interests of certain 
individuals. It is not merely agriculture which is at stake. It is the 
uplift of entire peoples. A better social standard can only come for 
farm workers and the masses of industrial consumers by a better 
understanding of existing low standards and by a united effort to 
remove them. The interests of the two groups are identical. A high 
standard of living in the towns must and will give a high standard 
of living on the farm. I hope that the work of this International 
Conference of Agricultural Economists wiU be towards this end. 

Ludwig Lohr, University of Vienna, Austria, Germany. 

I have felt prompted to speak on this subject because it has 
special significance for my home country, Austria. By reason of 
the physical conditions in the mountains (these cover three-quarters 
of Austria), the rural population (one-third of the total poprJation) 
is mainly engaged in grass-land farming, catde-raising, and milk 
production. In spite of low imports of feeds, the demand for 
cattle, milk, butter, and cheese is met, but foreign imports of 
grain, especially wheat, are required. Among our 450,000 farms 
diose of peasant type with a large dependence on family labour pre- 
dominate. 

The reunion with the mother country — ^the outcome of historical 
and racial development — ^is a turning-point in the history of Austria 
which will have profound and manifold effects on rural life. In 
recent years Austrian farming has suffered under a severe crisis in 
consequence of under-consumption and diminishing purchasing 
power of the rest of the population among whom unemployment 
was continually spreading. Limitation of agricultural production 
was the dominant note in economic pohey. The output of sugar, 
milk, hogs, and other produce was restricted by production quotas; 
but with a fully maintained level of fixed costs such as taxes, main- 
tenance of capital, insurances, debt-interest payments, &c., which 
could only be met by a sufficiently high level of output, the result 
of this restriction policy was an inevitable decline in the return for 
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the kbouf of the rural population. This was made evident by the 
abandonment of the mountain districts, which had now become sub- 
marginal regions, by increase of debts, by innumerable foreclosures, 
and by the greatest possible restriction of home consumption on the 
part of the farmers. Prematurely aged peasants and peasant wives, 
underfed children, and birth restriction are the external symptoms 
of the f-Hsis to which the rural population in the mountains was 
subject at the period. 

Thus, before the reunion with the Reich, Austria was a good 
proof of the statements made by Mr. Duncan. The standard of 
living of the workers in urban trades and industries far surpassed 
that of the farm workers. In so far as the latter were wage-earners, 
their income per working hour was far higher than that of the 
peasants themselves. The peasant was continually the object of 
praise and commendation; his great functions within the life of the 
nation were always being emphasized, but as a matter of fact he was 
living at the lowest level in the community. 

These economic conditions have, however, been fundamentally 
changed since March of this year. Instead of restriction of produc- 
tion, we now have the greatest possible promotion of aU production 
with unrestricted marketing in all economic branches. The whole 
economic system has been stimulated; in farming the restrictive 
quota system has been abandoned, and industries have opened up 
employment, thanks to large-scale state orders. To-day unemploy- 
ment is virtually eliminated in Austria. Indeed, although this may 
sound surprising, we already find here and there a shortage of skilled 
workers. In certain branches of economy this fact is determining 
the pace of production. 

Austrian agriculture is not unaffected by this new development, 
for the now fully employed industries and the public enterprises 
have not only absorbed aU unused labour but are also attracting 
a great number of farm workers from the country-side because of 
the higher wage-rates. We are witnessing a rural exodus of unex- 
pected proportions which cannot, as yet, be checked by Lacreased 
wages, often amounting to 50 per cent. This signifies that anxiety 
about the marketing of farm produce has been replaced by the 
anxiety to procure adequate labour. These difficulties are particularly 
serious because the topography of Austria places very strict limits on 
the more efficient utilization of labour by increased application of 
machine^. We have perhaps to fear a development wherein the 
desired increase of agricultural production fails through lack of 
workers, as it previously failed through lack of markets. 
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What will happen when once state orders cease; or when the 
expansion in industrial centres must be reduced again? We will 
then have to face the danger that the experience described by Mr. 
Duncan proves true with us, namely, that the rural worker, once 
he has gone to industry, prefers unemployment to a return to 
farming. If our nation is to be and to remain a peasant nation, we 
must seek a balance between the agricultural section and the other 
groups of economy. We must strengthen the ethical ties of rural 
folk to the land by an adequate return for the labour of the peasants 
and by adequate comparable wages for the farm worker. 

This confronts us with problems also common to the U.S.A. and 
Canada. The fact is that times of industrial prosperity accentuate 
the social problems, and are a menace to the standard of living of 
certain groups of workers, notably rural folk. I am gratified to find 
that at the present time agricultural income conditions are being 
studied in North America in a manner that gives me valuable in- 
centives for my work at home. 

Lowry Nelson, University of Minnesota, U.S.A. 

Dr. von Biilow and Ivir. Duncan have given us a good general 
survey of the conditions and recent developments affecting wage 
labourers in agriculture. I trust it will not seem presumptuous for 
me to summarize briefly what seem to be the main conclusions of 
these papers. 

In the first place, while he limits his discussion to wage-workers, 
Mr. Duncan reminds us of the extreme heterogeneity of farm labour 
including the child worker, the share-cropper, the local and migra- 
tory casual worker, the year-round employee, and the operator and 
his family. In the second place, we are reminded of the fact that farm 
labourers, in the matter of wages, hours of work, and level of living, 
compare unfavourably with workers in the industrial world. Nor 
have they benefited from social legislation enacted for industrial 
workers. Moreover, due to various factors, organization of farm 
workers for purposes of collective bargaining has not been con- 
spicuously successful, although some progress has been made in 
Europe and the British Isles since the War. And finally, it has been 
made quite clear that the plight of the wage labourer is often no 
worse and in many cases better than that of the operating fiirmer, 
particularly those formers on small or ‘dwarf’ farms. 

About their general survey of die situation there can be no con- 
troversy. While the field of interest under discussion is one too long 
neglected by students of social and economic aspects of agriculture. 
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still the data available are adequate to support the condusions made. 
And while much additional research is necessary to give an accurate 
description of conditions and to ascertain trends, almost inevitably 
our minds move ahead to consideration of polides which may have 
an ameliorative influence on what are quite generally conceded to 
be unwholesome conditions. It does not require painstaking study, 
when even a superfidal ocular survey of conditions in the American 
south or the sea-boards is suffident, to convince reasonable men 
that amelioration is necessary. But the answer to the question, 
‘How?’ is not at all clear. 

Mr. Duncan proposes that the difficulty can be met only by en- 
larging the farm unit. Already in our ‘dehberations we have heard 
discussed the various aspects of this question of reorganization of 
agriculture to secure greater eflSiciency. Indeed, it is evident that in 
the United States this enlargement of holdings is going forward. 
But the census figures on size of farms indicate also a steady con- 
comitant increase in the very small farms. In other words, it would 
appear that commerdal agriculture on the one hand and subsistence 
or peasant farming on die other are becoming more sharply dif- 
ferentiated than ever before, while the family farm which partakes 
of the characteristics of both subsistence and commercial fanning 
is scarcdy holding its own — ^at least in relative importance to the 
entire agricultural economy. While it may be true that the enlarge- 
ment of units may be the only basis on which industrial labour 
standards can be achieved in agriculture, it would seem to me at 
least to solve only a small part of the problem, while at the same 
time it brings new problems in its wake. The ‘enclosure’ of two or 
more holdings means the displacement of families. The increased 
mechanization which accompanies the ‘enclosure’ movement dis- 
places additional labour. This process incidentally is taking place 
to-day on a major scale in the cotton area of the United States. 

What is to happen to the displaced labourer? This is an old 
question — as old as the Industrial Revolution at least — ^but in our 
expanding economy with available virgin land the problem could 
be allowed to work itself out. To-day the alternatives open to dis- 
placed tenants, share-croppers, and labourers are not as clear, unless 
we are content with the alternative of ‘going on relief’. Somehow 
these people are destined to find their way either into city industries 
or on to subsistence farms. As long as the city gates are closed to 
them, the only alternative seems to be that of wresting a livelihood 
from the land. I think, therefore, with Dr. Gray and Secretary 
Wilson that study should be given to die problem of rehabilitating 
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people where they are and on small farms, perhaps with some sup- 
plementary employment off their holdings. 

While I agree that there are many difficulties involved and that the 
developments up to date in combined agricultural-industrial employ- 
ment are none too encouraging, the fact remains that 30 per cent, 
or nearly 2,000,000 United States farmers did some work for wages 
off their farms in 1929. A survey conducted very recently of 3,000 
sample farms in forty States by the Census Bureau in co-operation 
with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics (U.S.D.A.) shows that 
nearly one-third of these farmers did work off their farms in 1937 
and, incidentally, reported a surprisingly large non-farm income 
amounting to $573 per farm. 

It may be appropriate at tins point to call attention to another 
significant aspect of this casual employment of farmers in non-farm 
occupations, and that is the possibility that many farm operators and 
labourers alike may, through their industrial employment, qualify 
for benefits under some of the provisions of the Social Security Act 
from which at present they are explicitly exempted. This inter- 
twkiing of agricultural and industrial interests is further evidence of 
Mr. Duncan’s implication that agriculture cannot ‘cut itself off from 
the rest of the community’. 

The labour surplus in agriculture so far as the new world is con- 
cerned is increasing. The dty industries which absorbed over six 
million people during the decade of the twenties have scarcely taken 
any at all since 1930. In fact, for a few years there was a slight 
back-flow to the land. The existence of this labour surplus in the 
country-side (I realhe this phenomenon is not true in western 
Europe at the present time where the ‘menace of the rural exodus’ 
exists) is bound to have a depressing effect upon farm wages, and 
constitutes a potential threat to tihe labour standards of city in- 
dustries. The point is that the enlargement of holdings and 
increased efficiency through technological progress may, as Mr. 
Duncan says, make possible the higher labour standards in agri- 
culture such as shorter hours and higher wages, but the benefits will 
accrue to only a few of the labouring population. The question 
s till remains as to what will happen to the uprooted labourer. 

Another way by which it is hoped to better the lot of the labourer 
is through collective bargaining. This necessitates the organization 
of labourers for the purpose. Here the whole interesting question 
of what are ‘social standards’ comes into the mind. Obviously, 
Dr. von Bulow and Mr. Duncan assume social standards to 
mean such things as limitation of hours of work, minimum wages. 
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vacations with pay, and minimum provision for sickness, accident, 
old age, and unemployment. These are all familiar achievements 
for industrial workers. 

When, however, we speak of social standards for farm workers, 
we must realize that we are dealing with traditions and folk-ways 
tihat do not recognize as yet such things as vacations with pay, 
limit ation of hours of work, or the various benefits which have been 
written into law for industrial workers, or which have been achieved 
by them through collective bargaining. According to tradition, for 
the farm labourer to be ‘worthy of his hire’ he must demonstrate 
his physical and technical superiority. That tradition decrees that 
an ‘honest day’s work’ can scarcely be squeezed within the limits 
of an eight- or even a ten-hour day. When the crops are to be 
gathered, the pressure is on to utilize all the daylight hours in the 
field, and then do the chores after dark. Even to suggest the limita- 
tion of hours of work is sufficient to stir emotions of resentment, 
or amusement, or both, not only on the part of the employer, but 
on the part of many labourers as well. It is a ‘standard’ which may 
exist on paper, if at all, but has no reality in the culture of farmers. 

Similarly, unionization of farm labourers is not recognized by 
most rural people as practicable, and often not even desirable. As 
Mr. Duncan pointed out, so many hired men are young men, and, 
because they do not think of themselves as launching upon a life’s 
career as labourers, they regard their status as labourer as only a 
stepping-stone to tenancy and idtimate ownership of land. There 
exists among them no feeling of class interest that must constitute 
the basis of unionization. Then, too, they are identified closely with 
the farmer’s family with whom they Hve practically as members, 
and it is usually the case that they take the interest of the owner to 
heart. It is something of a shock even to suggest that he become 
a part of an organization which would set him off against his em- 
ployer. Moreover, many of these hired men are sons of other 
farmers in the same community, and to join a union is tantamount 
to identifying themselves with an organization with which their own 
families can have no sympathy. And since the man’s own ambition 
is to be a farm operator himself, he can scarcely be interested in the 
promotion of a union with which in time he may have to bargain 
in his future capacity as farm operator. Of course, unionization 
of the ‘hired man’ in United States agriculture is not yet a reality, 
and the points indicated are at least a partial explanation of that fact! 

Att^pts are being made currently by the two large rival labour 
organizations in the United States to unionize farm labour, and I 
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have no doubt that considerable progress will be made, particularly 
among migratory workers. It is too much to expect the movement 
to be entirely spontaneous with the workers themselves, but ideally 
that should be the case. An organization superimposed from the top 
down is not likely to be lasting, and may not take sufficient account 
of the local attitudes of labourers and employers alike. Unless 
organization is geared to these attitudes and can be content in its 
action with evolutionary processes involving considerable time, rup- 
tures and premature social stratification of the local community may 
result, and little real progress achieved. 

Since the rural folk-ways and the emergency character of much 
farm work do not permit as yet of setting standards on the length of 
the working day or the working week in my country, it is necessary 
as well as expedient that much educational work be done to modify 
the tradition and achieve better management of farm work in general. 
For it is desirable that some reasonable reduction in hours of work 
be achieved. For one, I should like to see any benefits in this direc- 
tion extended to the farm operator’s family as well as to the wage 
labourer. It is undoubtedly true that through wiser management, 
better planning, and organization of the work on the farm, the 
necessary work could be accomplished by a much more reasonable 
length of working day than we have at present. I know of a pious 
community of farmers who were opposed to Sunday baseball, 
and who adopted a weekly half-holiday, even in the busy farming 
season, in order to allow the young people to have their baseball on 
a weekday and thus prevent what to them was desecration of the 
Sabbath. I doubt if any one could say that the community was any 
less prosperous as a result of this ionovation. While I suspect that 
Sunday baseball has triumphed by now in that commtxnity, there 
was at least a demonstration that farmers can enjoy some recess 
from work if they have the will to do it. 

Similarly, it is questionable if increased returns are gained from 
inordinately long hours of work. Most of us who grew up on farms, 
I am sure, recall the lowered morale that results from working from 
dawn until dark in the fields, doing the chores after dark, and sitting 
down to the evening meal by lamplight. And after that the farm 
housewife has the dishes to wash and the kitchen to tidy up before 
her long day is over. Surely the farm women could be interested 
in shortening the workday to a more reasonable basis. 

The third, and perhaps the most important, means of raising 
social standards for farm labour is legislation. Dr. von Biilow has 
pointed to the progress which has been made since the War. Many 
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governments, however, in legislating for agriculture as a whole have 
not specifically taken into account the interests of the wage-workers. 
This has been true for the United States, although the Sugar Act 
of 1937 is an exception. This Act authorizes the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to set wages which are to be paid for hand labour in the 
production of sugar-cane and sugar-beets, prohibits child labour 
under fourteen years of age, and limits to eight hours a day the work 
of children from fourteen to sixteen years of age. These provisions 
are mandatory for those farmers who would participate in the benefit 
payments under the quota provision of the Act. But the fact that 
in the United States there are more than two million wage-earners in 
agriculture should be a sufficient reason for giving special considera- 
tion to their interests when agricultural policies are being deter- 
mined. 

The conclusions are that social standards now embedded in the 
rural culture pattern are far below those already accepted for indus- 
try; that it is by no means clear that agriculture can afford higher 
labour standards without government subsidy, which Mr. Duncan 
decries, but which many who are familiar with the long history of 
subsidies to other industries may not be so ready to deprecate, so 
long as social goals are served by those subsidies. It would seem that 
raising the conception of what constitutes desirable labour standards 
is a process to be achieved in large measure by education, and 
by extending those standards to the farm operator and his unpaid 
family labour. This education must precede effective organization 
of workers and constructive legislation on their behalf. 

Mercer G. Evans, Labour Relations Division, Resettlement Adminis- 
tration, Washin^on, D.C., U.S.A. 

I have noticed that every English-speaking person who has 
spoken on the question of farm labour has introduced himself with 
an explanation that he is not an agricultural economist. I shall have 
to join them. The fact that we have all made apologies for not being 
agricultural economists may be of some significance in the English- 
speaking countries, because of the fact that, perhaps, the agricultural 
economists have felt called upon to study the question of farm labour 
only as it was incidental to the problems of farm management. 

In my associations with agricultural economists I have been quite 
interested to note that, for the most part, they have considered farm 
labour only as an item of expense. The ferm-labour supply has been, 
more or less, an assumed factor. In a sense it appears that the labotir 
factor of production has been considered as a reservoir into which 
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all the problems arising from the other factors of production might 
be dumped. The flexibility of the labour relationship has caused it 
to be looked upon as one which would permit adjustments for any 
difficulties arising from other, more inflexible, relationships. 

During the last two years it has been my job to attempt to estab- 
lish labour standards on a number of farming projects which have 
been initiated by the Farm Security Administration in the United 
States. In my dealings with agriculturists, concerning questions of 
farm-labour standards, I have found the general attitude among 
them to be that farm-labour relationships were quite difierent from 
industrial-labour relationships. It has always been pointed out that 
special conditions attach to farm-labour relationships ; that the ele- 
ment of seasonality, for example, is such as to make it impossible 
to treat farm labour in the same way that urban labour can be treated. 
There has always been an assumption, moreover, that farm wage- 
rates were a direct dependent variable of farm income and that no 
wage standards could be established because of this functional de- 
pendence. Consequently, it has always been assumed that farming 
was an occupation which could not sustain any labour standards 
which any one would be willing to set up. I also found in many 
quarters the point of view that the interests of farmers and their 
farm labourers were one as against the interests of urban people, 
including urban labour, and that there was such a conflict of interests 
between all the farm population and all the urban population that 
there was no possibility of approaching the question of farm-labour 
relationships from any experience that we have had in the industrial 
field. 

From my brief experience as a labour economist working in the 
fie ld of agriculture, I have formed the impression that the differences 
between farm-labour problems and urban-labour problems are not 
nearly as great as we have generally assumed. The change in &rm 
organization that is taking place in certain parts of the country is 
creating a relationship between a single employer and a number of 
employees, which is very similar to that which ^s, for a long time, 
prevailed in urban relationships j and the displacement by mechanical 
developments, in several parts of the country, of that type of farm 
labour which is represented by the share-cropper, and the wage hand 
who becomes a member of the farmer’s household, is crating a 
labour surplus which is resulting in social problems of considerable 
importance. The number of strikes in agricultural occupations which 
have occurred in the last few years is evidence of the weight of 
these problems. 
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I liave recently had two experiences which may be of interest 
with regard to the assumptions of the peculiarity of farm-labour 
relationships. The first relates to the assumption that the seasonality 
of farm labour creates a labour-demand situation which is not 
omprml-ile to the application of labour standards. I had presented 
to me some time ago a chart for farming operations on one of our 
projects in which the peak labour demand was three times the 
minitnnm. The persons who had developed the farm plan were 
asked to rework it because of peculiar reasons which required that 
there should be a fairly constant demand for labour throughout the 
year. They came back with a farm plan which was just as economic 
as the first one, but which showed a difference betwreen the minimum 
and trm-irimnm demands of labour of only about 40 per cent.; that 
is, the maximum labour demand was only about 40 per cent, above 
the minimum labour demand. 

The other incident which I would mention involved a strike of 
farm labourers on a large farm employing approximately 1,000 
workers. I was asked to investigate the strike. The strike had 
occurred presumably as a protest against a reduction in wage-rates. 
After much discussion with the employees, I was very much im- 
pressed to discover that none of them mentioned the reduction in 
wage-rates as a matter of importance. The strike, which had come 
about in the absence of any labour organization, had occurred 
apparently because of an accumulation of things which had stirred 
up unrest among the workers; the, reduction in wage-rates was 
merely an excuse on the basis of which the strike could be called. 
Matters of housing, of sanitation, of water-supply, of hours of work, 
of discipline, and other minor things were the real cauSe of the 
strike. This circumstance called to my mind the fact that in industry 
it is very generally the minor grievances which create difficult labour 
problems, and it seemed to indicate that it is just as important for 
agricultural employers to give consideration to employee relation- 
ships and to organize those relationships, as it is for industrial 
employers to stabilize their employment relationships and to 
establish machinery for handling their labour problems. 

Regardless, however, of the size of the farm or of the develop- 
ment of mechanization, I do not see that there is any fundamental 
difference between the nature of urban-labour problems and of farm- 
labour problems, or of the approaches to them. In urban employ- 
ments, regardless of their size, there is always a desire on the part 
of the employer to have his labour relationships as flexible as he can 
make them. He would like, also, to have his capital relationships 
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and his rent relationships on a flexible basis. The organization of 
the capital markets, however, has tended to create inflexible relation- 
ships with regard to the hiring of capital. Rentiers, whether they 
control factory or ofKce sites, patents, mineral rights, copyrights, 
trade names, goodwill, or other vested interests or monopolistic 
rights, have succeeded, to a very large extent, in establishing an 
inflexible control over their payments for hire. 

Through the organization of labour and labour legislation, urban 
workers have succeeded, to a considerable degree, in establishing 
inflexible controls over the hire of labour. It is the fact that this 
is the last of the flexible areas to be removed that causes such intense 
hostility on the part of urban employers towards labour organiza- 
tions and labour legislation. In the face of all of these inflexibilities, 
the urban employer, when faced with a change in his market con- 
ditions, finds it necessary to meet the situation primarily with a 
change in his schedule of production, and, in the last analysis, makes 
partial accommodation for other inflexibilities through the curtail- 
ment of employment; so that urban labour, despite its organization 
and legislative protection, continues to be one of the first factors 
of production to make concessions to meet changing market con- 
ditions. 

In agriculture, farm labour has not received the protection of 
established standards, and changing market conditions are imme- 
diately reflected in changing labour relationships. The absence of 
labour standards makes it possible for employing formers to adjust 
their labour relationships without curtailment of employment. 
Whereas in urban employment wage-rates tend to be maintained 
and the total wage payments are paid to a much smaller number of 
workers, in rural employment farm incomes fall, and the total pay- 
ments are spread over approximately the same number of hired and 
self-employed workers. 

This type of analysis may be applicable to the problems discussed 
earlier in this Conference. There was much talk concerning the sur- 
plus of rural population, and various proposals were offered for the 
accommodation of the surplus. Mr. Wilson proposed that the sur- 
plus be accommodated by means of subsistence farming and rural 
industrial communities. Mr. Taylor proposed that the surplus be 
accommodated through migration to the fringes of urban employ- 
ment. Other Americans, in interesting contrast to the Europeans, 
have suggested the migration of the rural surplus population to the 
cities. As Mr. Bean pointed out, however, under conditions as they 
now exist in the cities, little accommodation could be provided 
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for additional -workers from rural areas. Even the suggestion of 
migration to urban occupations in villages and small towns, as 
made by Mr. Taylor, would be of limited availability and of tem- 
porary significance; for, either the newly trained craftsmen would 
be enticed to seek the higher standards offered by city employment, 
or they would operate as poorly qualified craftsmen and, in a sense, 
as outlaws in the urban economy. 

In the final analysis I suspect that, while production is geared to 
a low scale of operations, the essential problem is one of a surplus 
rural population and a surplus urban population. In the cities, 
through unemployment, the surplus is made to appear as a surplus, 
and various means are found to care for the people in some sort of 
fashion. In the country the surplus is not made apparent, and we 
talk about marginal producers and subsistence farming, while an 
effort is made to scatter the whole farm production over the total 
rural population. 

This condition probably cannot long continue, for the displace- 
ment of farm workers, whether share-croppers, wage hands, or 
working farmers, induced by crop curtailment programmes and 
mechankation, and accompanied by employment conditions on 
large-scale farms which are not dissimilar to urban conditions, will 
shortly bring the rural surplus of population so prominently to our 
attention that we will have to look for specific methods of meeting 
the problem. A reorientation of our thinking will inetdtably occur. 
When we have reached this point we -will undoubtedly find our- 
selves ready to acknowledge the similarity of rural and urban em- 
ployment problems, and willing to give consideration to the 
establishment of labour standards for farm employment in the same 
way that we have established labour standards for urban employ- 
ment. 

In the meantime, may I add, I do not believe that any proposals 
for spreading the current farm production among all the rural 
population are fundamentally significant; or that the proposal of 
widespread migration to or from the dty is economically sound at 
the present time. If, as Mr. Ezekiel suggested, we can get our scale 
of production geared up to the point where it can sustain on accep- 
table standards nearly all of our people, migratory adjustments will 
occur, -without the necessity of much encouragement from our social 
institutions, and -with the minimum of economic friction. Judged 
by present trends, there -will be increasing inflexibilities m both our 
urban and our rural economic organizations. The efforts to estab- 
lish unique forms of economic organization in our rural areas will 
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probably prove to be generally significant only as they increase 
the physical efficiency of farming operations, or as they provide adap- 
tation of farm organization to the patterns that will be demanded 
by economic trends. 

G. Stockmann, University of Tubingen, Germatty. 

I wish only to make a few remarks which will supplement what 
has been said by Professor Seedorf and perhaps by other speakers. 
The point with which I would like to deal is the selective effects of 
migration from rural life, which result from the social conditions 
of the rural population in Europe, particularly central Europe and 
Germany. These countries have been densely poprJated for a very 
long time; the peasant holdings are usually small, one main reason 
for which is that formerly these farms functioned as self-sufficient 
domestic units and did not need much land for the purpose. The 
layout of these peasant farms, particularly the layout of the fields 
and of the farmstead, is very often inefficient. Formerly this un- 
favourable layout was not such a great problem as it is now. It was 
formerly necessary and customary in all vocations to work long 
hours from early morning to late in the evening, and even then the 
labour return was low in all economic activities. 

That has all changed in the course of the last two or three genera- 
tions to the disadvantage of farming. In other trades and profes- 
sions, and particularly in industry, there were far greater possibilities 
for mechanization and organization of the enterprise, and therefore 
in these other branches productivity of labour was more powerfully 
stimulated than in agriculture. Thus it became possible to depart 
from the 12- or 15 -hour day and to introduce the 8-hour day in 
industry, and it was further possible virtually to ehminate child- 
labour, and partly also women working in industry. Apart from the 
lesser opportunities of mechanization and of organization in agri- 
culture, there are numerous other reasons why the productivity of 
peasant labour was retarded in these old European countries. 

As it is, even to-day in central Europe not only must the peasant 
toil from early morning until late in the evening, but the peasant’s 
wife must be not only, housewife and mother but also the main assis- 
tant of the peasant in his work, especially on the smaller farms. 

These conditions have had very harmfol consequences, especially 
in the post-War period, on the hereditary force of our rural popula- 
tion and for the retention of our rural folk in the country-side and 
in their traditional vocation. The peasant himself has to work harder 
than the industrial worker, although he finds some compensation in 
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the fact that he enjoys the higher social status and the slightly greater 
degree of independence which goes with the ownership and manage- 
ment of a peasant farm. The peasant wife, however, is usually more 
burdened with work; she is indeed completely overburdened on 
many peasant farms, and certainly far more burdened than the wives 
of artisans or industrial workers. We are, therefore, now confronted 
with the situation, and it is a very dangerous and serious one, that 
the best and most capable daughters of peasants usually have no 
inclination to become peasants’ wives. I was told in a peasant village 
of south Germany that there were about fifteen to twenty young 
sons of peasants all willing to take over their farms, but who were 
looking in vain for capable peasant girls whom they might marry. 
It is especially the case that the most capable and most talented 
daughters of peasants leave the land to take up professions in the 
cities, or they marry civil servants, tradesmen, or skilled workers in 
order to find an easier life. Migration from the land is nowhere so 
apparent as among those peasant daughters, particularly among the 
more talented. 

We find that the rural exodus is more general among the more 
talented and capable of the young generation of the rural population. 
That is not based on mere supposition, but is a fact well supported 
by evidence from recent village studies that have been carried out 
in various parts of Germany. In these studies the attempt was made 
to distinguish the later professions of the talented children and of 
the less-talented children. We found the evidence as to their capacity 
in the reports of the village schools, and it was found that these 
school records were a soimd basis for estimating the capabilities of 
these children in later life. The main question was to find out what 
became of the more valuable part of rural youth. 

The result of the studies was to establish the fact that the more 
efficient and talented mainly migrate from their country homes to 
the town, and from peasant vocation to urban and industrial pro- 
fessions. There is evidence of this for a number of co mmu nities 
in Germany both in the north and in the south. It is interesting 
to discover that this migration of the more talented youth varies in 
volume according to the land tenure of the villages. The greatest 
migration, for example, is from villages composed almost solely 
of labourers and where those farm workers have no land of their 
own. Conditions are better in this respect in west, south, and 
central Germany, where the farm workers mostly own or rent land. 
Migration is also slightly less in the villages where it is the custom 
of the peasants to divide their land among the heirs, although here 
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it is still difficult and very laborious to build up a farm by purchase 
or tenancy of land. It is more easily possible where the farm is given 
undivided to one son. In such places a comparatively greater num- 
ber of the talented youth stay on the land and remain peasants, as 
the social prospects for the son of a peasant are relatively high. It 
is especially the case that many of the more talented remain on the 
land where there is an established system of succession, according 
to which either the eldest or youngest son takes over the farm. But 
even from such villages usually the talented migrate more readily 
than the less talented and the less active. 

In these studies it was found that the migration of the cleverer 
children became particularly marked after the growth of industrialisa- 
tion and after working conditions were improved more in the other 
professions than in farming. The migration of the cleverer children 
— and that means negative selection from the rural population — ^has 
already been going on in part for two or three generations, especially 
in districts where there are industries to absorb the talented rurd 
youth from the peasant farm. 

There is every reason, as we are well aware, to combat this 
menace. A great proportion of our agricultural measures are at 
present, and will be in the future, directed to this problem. The 
problem is to raise the standard of living, that is, the real income 
of the peasant family, and above all to relieve the peasant family of 
overwork, and especially to free the wife from work on the fields 
and in the stables so that she can return to her true sphere and be 
the housewife and mother of the family. This is no easy task. We 
have a high degree of intensity in German agriculture, and the pro- 
ductivity of labour is low. We cannot consolidate our peasant farms 
by twos or threes into larger units for the reason that we wish to 
maintain a populous, vigorous, peasant section as the biological 
basis of our nation. We will have to follow the path of co-operative 
mechanization in order to rationalize field operations. We must 
above all continue to eliminate strip farming. We have very many 
farms whose lands are split into a great number of parcels, and this 
in itself excludes the use of machinery and causes much loss of time 
and energy by the great distances between farmstead and fields. 

The problem of ways and means of solving the difficulty are so 
intricate that I cannot enumerate them all. Let it suffice to mention 
two: Great significance must be given to the professional training 
of peasant youth, which has been promoted strongly since 1933 and 
should in future receive even more attention. We hope that we will 
succeed, not only through this professional training but also by 
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general education and by a general improvement of conditions of 
life in the country-side, in retaining the more valuable portion of 
our rural youth on the land, and thus ensure the future of our 
nation. The law of hereditary farms {Reichserbhofgesetz) will con- 
tribute to these ends because it protects the peasantry against exces- 
sive debt-encumbrance and excessive interest-payments, and thus 
provides to the peasants and their families the opportunity of im- 
proving their social standards. 

F. WiNDiRSCH, German Division, Agricultural Council, Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. Duncan’s paper was extremely interesting, but his suggestions 
can only in very few cases be adopted in central Europe. He mainly 
deals with the position of the farm labourer. When he points out 
that it is necessary to raise the social position of the farm worker 
by granting higher wages, then we must, at least with respect to the 
conditions in oufi: country, say that higher wages are mainly a ques- 
tion of higher prices for farm products. Under our conditions this 
price problem is not always easy to solve, for the development of 
grain prices has always been the object of political conflict, as I know 
only too well. 

Mr. Duncan also mentioned the length of the working day. I 
would point out that with respect to the small and medium-sized 
farms in our country there are no limitations. The farmer and es- 
pecially his wife work all day long and have no time Jo lay their 
hands in their laps, for, if they did so, they would lose their mpans 
of existence. 

Mr. Duncan also said that there is much in farm-labour conditions 
— ^he was no doubt referring to England, Ameria, and Canada — 
that awakens in women an antagonism against farm work. In our 
countty we can confirm this, but it would be a dangerous develop- 
ment if this feeling were to gain ground, for the woman is one of 
the most important factors in agriculture under our conditions. 

I would like now to make some general remarks on this subject. 
My observations do not refer to the farmer but to the peasant, in 
the European sense of the word, who one generation after an o t he r 
does his work on the same soil, even under sometimes umfavourable 
conditions, and whose work is calculated not merely to gain mone- 
tary profit but to retain that same soil for his family under all con- 
ditions as their home. To gain tihat end the real peasant must 
exercise the stcictest economy, which has become his second nature. 
He will restrict all expense for his own living as fer as he so 
as to be able to put something by for lean years, for unforeseen 
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events, and for investments on his farm. Then he must put money 
by for the second and third sons who have to leave the farm to find 
other means of earning their living. He must also think of the years 
when he has handed over his farm to his son and he and his wife 
have retired. The extent of these voluntary restrictions is influenced 
by custom and tradition which may be those of his family only or 
of all the peasants of the same village or district. 

His standard of life finds its expression in his clothes, his food, 
his habits, to whatever extent he has a part in the inventions and 
institutions of our civilization, and it is influenced by the size of his 
farm and his surroundings. Under normal conditions the standard 
of life must be influenced by the size of his farm, but even a rich 
farmer will be very modest in his ways of living. The more so the 
small farmer whose farm renders only small profits, hardly enough 
to defray the costs of living for him and his family in good years. It 
is worse if bad times cause a dwin dling of his profits and if a suc- 
cession of bad years swallows up all savings and even plmages him 
into debt. 

In this respect agricultural life in Czechoslovakia varies greatly 
according to the varying conditions of the country, consisting of 
plains, hilly districts, and mountains, and extending over 1 3 degrees 
of longitude from west to east. In the western part of the country 
the standard of life is quite high, so that the standard of the peasant 
is influenced thereby, although the altitude, the transport facilities, 
the type of farming, the nearness of markets, and the size of the 
farm cause certain differences. The quality of the soil is, of course, 
of the greatest importance. In the eastern part we find very primi- 
tive conditions : the mountains, the smallness of the farms, the bad 
conditions of traffic, the difficulty of bringing the agricultural pro- 
ducts to market, the character and stolidity of the people, incredibly 
modest in their ways of living, the lack of interest in matters of cul- 
ture and civilization which in many places is shown by the fact that 
there are no higher schools. All these conditions unite to produce a 
very low standard of living which is shown in the prevailing poverty. 

If these peasants can retain their homesteads at all, it is not only 
on account of their incredibly small demands on life, but also 
through the assistance that the agricultural population of these parts 
has frequently been granted by the State; for instance, by distribu- 
tion among them of seed grain, seed potatoes, forage for their cattle, 
and so on. It is certainly to be doubted whether a repetition of this 
assistance will put the agricultural population of eastern Czecho- 
slovakia in a position to guarantee the fulfilment of their political 
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and economic duties, because in this case we cannot speak any longer 
of independent landowners but only of an agricultural proletariat. 
These people are only of value for their numbers in the politics of 
the State. How to make them really independent and how to raise 
their standard of life is an important problem in itself. 

For the comparison of standards in agricultural life all countries 
ought to institute research into the various conditions of living. It 
would not be easy; for in agricultural life many things used cannot 
be expressed in money values, whereas the statistics on the standards 
of living for workmen and employees can express everything in 
dollars or shillings and pence because they form part of a financial 
system espiressed in wages and salaries ; even in the case of payment 
in kind the values are fixed in all districts. 

But in spite of all these difficulties we should try to find means 
and ways to express the values in the standards of agricultural living 
statistically, even if these statistics can only be approximate in view 
of the fact that conditions of production and markets vary from year 
to year and with them the standard of living for the peasant. 

S. Higginbottom, Unwersi^ of Allahabad, India. 

Indian farm labour is a very great problem for a number of 
reasons. First of all, there is the system of caste which precludes 
certain people from working as farm labourers. In many parts of 
India the Brahman and other high-caste people may not touch the 
plough. At the other end of the social scale, if you send a sweeper, 
that is the man who cleans up the human excreta in the village, 
or if you send a dom, that is the man who removes the dead bodies, 
or if you send certain other low castes into the fields to work, the 
caste people will promptly leave and say, We cannot work with that 
man — caste prevents it.’ Then again there are in India a great many 
casual landless labourers living in the villages. At the Institute farm 
at Allahabad we are close to the city. There is a large glass factory 
and a sugar factory, lots of work on the railways, so that there is 
in our immediate neighbourhood competition for casual landless 
labour. When the time comes for work to be done in the fields, 
either at sowing time or harvest, this casual landless labourer is com- 
pelled to work for the landlord. These men may be earning in the 
dty or with us 6 annas a day, i.e. iz cents, but they are compelled 
to work for the landlord in the village for a wage seldom 
4 cents, i.e. z annas, a day. 

One of the greatest difficulties we have with this labour at the 
bottom is to get it to stand up for its rights. I have seen mpf* with 
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broken arms, broken collar-bones, severely bruised, because they 
said to the landlord, 'Why should we work for you for 2 annas 
when we can get 6 annas somewhere else ?" The landlord says : 'You 
belong to this land and you must work here/ Seeing a man with 
a broken arm, I said to him, 'If you will speak the truth in the court, 
I will secure you a lawyer/ He said, 'For God’s sake don’t, sahib. 
You know you are only here for a little while, the landlord is here 
all the time. It isn’t that I would suffer alone, but my family would 
suffer.’ Unfortunately, in India a great many of these people are 
little better than serfs. Apart from the handicap of caste, they are 
not free to sell their labour in the best markets, and so the whole 
problem is made exceedingly difficult. If we could only get some 
of these people to bear witness in the courts, then, I think, the 
position of the labourer would be improved, but he is too afraid that 
the Government will not be able to protect him, and I fear that his 
fears are well founded. The Indian people have ways of doing things 
which the Government is not able to combat. There are ways of 
squeezing the poor people, and these people suffer very much from 
that. 

In the Ganges valley, where we have, I think, the densest agri- 
cultural population, averaging anywhere from 500 to 1,500 per 
square mile, we field that farmers seldom work more than 80 days 
in the year. A great many of them do not work more than 60 
days. Their oxen seldom have more than 60 days’ work. Where the 
farmer does most of the work and only needs outside labour at 
special times, the labourer seldom gets more than from 30 to 50 
days, and these are the people that suffer terribly. They are the ones 
that eat raw millet and think that life is all right if they can only 
get enough of it. In our part of India, of course, the hog follows 
the human because of this millet diet of the poor people, which 
takes the place of the hog following the corn-fed steers of the west. 
It is difficult to see how you are going to make progress with the 
villager — ^this casual labourer — so in terror of the landlord and the 
employer above him. He will not stand up for his rights. It is 
exceedingly difficult to help a man in that condition. Various people 
who have studied the matter say that, in spite of all that the British 
Government has done (and I think the British Government is always 
on the side of the poor man), it has not been able yet to get his 
courage up to the sticking-point where he will stand up and bear 
witness in a court of law against his oppressor. 

Because of the low standard of these people, of course, the whole 
of India is kept back. My observations in India have led me to believe 
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that poverty is in direct proportion to the amount of hand labour 
used. The reason is that the hand labourer, -with the inefficient 
tools that he has, produces so little more than will support him- 
self. Hand labour produces the minimtim of surplus without 
which, of course, we can have no rise in the standard of living. 
I would like to take 30 per cent, of India’s population off the land 
and put it into industry, and I would like to introduce farm 
machinery, because that is the only way, as I see it, to raise the 
standard of living. I am familiar with much that is said against the 
introduction of farm machinery because it takes jobs away from 
these poor people. They put up railway embankments, millions of 
cubic feet of earth, in India without any modem earth machinery. 
This is how it is done. The man takes his phamah — a sort of large 
hoe — and fills a basket which is lifted on to the head of a woman. 
The great Victoria dock at Calcutta was dug that way. I cannot 
conceive of any worse form of drudgery than the present hand 
labour of India. It is degrading and debasing, most of it, to the 
people. It is not the kind of labour that earns respect for the man 
who does it. We have got to create some sort of a consciousness of 
his own worthwhileness, and that is what he does not now have. 
My remarks, I am afraid, are turning back to the discussion 
earlier this week on the social implications of economic progress, 
but one cannot escape it in India. You think you are dealing with 
an economic problem, but, lo and behold, it turns out to be caste 
or some religious belief or doctrine, and it is the social customs 
growing out of these religious beliefs that put the barrier in the way 
of any economic progress. 

The subject is really so big that all I have been able to tell you 
is that it is (fifficult. There are many people in India who are alive 
to the present position, and who realize that no country can rise 
economically when there is as large a proportion of its people at the 
bottom as India has to-day. I would not like to leave the subject on 
a note of pessimism. There is a sense of awareness in India to-day 
among the caste peoples — an awareness that something must be 
done for those at the bottom — ^that fiUs me with hope. 

C. Y. Shepherd, Imperial College of Tropical A.^iculture, Trinidad, 
British West Indies. 

I have been invited to say something to you about farm labour 
and social standards in the British West Indies. These tropical 
islands comprise Jamaica, where the bananas come from, Trinidad, 
famous for its pitch lake, the Barbados, and the Leeward and Wind- 
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ward groups of islands. These islands have very litde in common 
except their differences, and it is extraordinarily difficult to generalize. 
The majority of the islands are dependent almost entirely on agri- 
culture. For 250 years sugar was the only crop of importance. 
During the past fifty years or so numerous equally unprofitable export 
crops have been developed. Examples are cocoa, bananas, coco- 
nuts, cotton, lime, grape-fruit, and many others. It is customary for 
each estate to be devoted to the production of a single commodity. 
Most of the crops require some cultural attention throughout the 
entire year, but there is appreciable seasonal variation in the demand 
for labour. 

In most islands the great majority of the labourers are the de- 
scendants of negro slaves imported for the good of their souls from 
West Africa. In Trinidad and British Guiana indentured immigrants 
were imported from the congested districts of India to remedy the 
shortage of labour caused by the abolition of slavery. Individuals 
of both races were torn away from the social anchorage to which 
they had been accustomed and deposited in countries of alien tradi- 
tions and customs. The predominantly male character of the slave 
trade and indentured immigration engendered a laxity in moral codes 
and family ties which still persists. The abundant supply of labour 
and the ease with which slaves, or later indentured immigrants, 
could be obtained prevented any pressure on employers for im- 
provements in working conditions. Indentured immigration, it is 
true, was conducted under Government supervision, but the mini- 
mum requirements of the immigration or^ance were very low 
and tended to become the standard for all other labourers. The 
labourers of both Indian and African origin were, and still are, pro- 
vided with free accommodation in long wooden barracks partitioned 
into small rooms each 10 by 12 feet. Each estate, or group of estates, 
employing indentured labour was required to maintain a hospital 
with the necessary staff and equipment. Labourers under indenture 
were entitled to free treatment and maintenance while in hospital, 
and this privilege was usually extended to all other labourers. Wages 
were extremely low. Men and women received only 25 cents, or 
a shilling and a halfpenny, for each day actually worked during their 
five-year period of indenture. Indentured labourers could not leave 
the estate for employment elsewhere without the consent of the 
Protector of Immigrants. They could be compelled to work as and 
when required by the employer and at any kind of work he cared 
to choose. Other employees found it necessary to conform to these 
conditions in order to retain employment. 
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With such abundant cheap labour there has never been any recog- 
nized obligation for the employer to provide, or for a labourer to 
accept, tegular employment. The work is still allocated almost 
entirely by the task or the day. The annual earnings still remain 
very low. The records of several hundred men showed an average 
of only a hundred dollars per annum. You cannot hit many high 
social spots with an income of only £zo a year. 

About 90 per cent, of the food consumed is imported from Great 
Britain, Canada, or the United States, and, since it has to bear heavy 
freight charges and is subject to import duties, you wiU realize that 
diets are deplorably deficient and defective. According to accepted 
nutritional standards, the majority of the agricultural labourers 
should have been dead long ago. There is a very close relation 
between the earnings and physical incapacity, and more than 90 per 
cent, of the field labourers are infected by hookworm. Malaria and 
other debilitating diseases are widespread. Now these diseases are 
primarily economic in their origin. Europeans very rarely suffer 
from hookworm for the simple reasons that they wear shoes and 
usually have daily recourse to certain sanitary conveniences which 
I need not specify. Malaria is readily prevented by the elimination 
of the anopheline mosquito’s breeding-grounds and the use of mos- 
quito nets. But the cost of these elementary precautions is beyond 
die means of both employers and employees, and so the labourer 
is involved in a vicious circle of disease, low earning power, and 
a deficient and defective diet. 

There have been many changes during the past twenty years, some 
for the better and some for the worse, but mainly for the worse. 
Indentured immigration ceased in 1917, and with it went the neces- 
sity for the provision of medical practitioners, medicines, and hospi- 
tals by the estates. The Government medical service is inadequate 
to remedy this deficiency, and many diseases which readily yield to 
treatment are allowed to reach an acute and dangerous stage. The 
barracks and dwelling-houses have feUen into a disreputable state, 
and, although some companies have inaugurated rehousing pro- 
grammes, their financial resources preclude any rapid or adequate 
rate of improvement. Emigration to the United States, Cuba, 
Panama, Venezuela, &c., which provided a safety-valve for the more 
thickly populated islands, has ceased, and many West Indians are 
being repatriated. These individuals and those who served overseas 
during &e War became accustomed to a standard of living which 
they abandoned with reluctance on their return home. Labourers 
are no longer tied to one particular estate, and the motor-bus has 
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given them greater mobility. Educational facilities are now wide- 
spread, and here, as I am in Canada, I should like to pay high tribute 
to the excellent and selfless work done by the Canadian mission 
schools for the education of eastern Indian children in particular. 

The education has branded discontent with the deplorable con- 
ditions of the working class. Unfortunately there has been no 
recognized and constitutional channel through which groups of 
labourers could obtain redress of their grievances. The rapid expan- 
sion of the oil industry in Trinidad has provided employment for 
thousands of labourers at wages double and treble those obtained 
on nearby estates. Housing, sanitation, and facilities for amusement 
and recreation are greatly superior on the oil-fields to those available 
in the agricultural areas. Nevertheless, it was the oil-workers and not 
the less fortunate agricultural labourers who resorted to violence last 
year in order to secure a rise iu wages commensurate with the 
increased cost of imported food. Both the sugar and cocoa industries 
have received assistance from the Government, but this has been 
possible only because of the industrial and commercial development 
of Trinidad. In Barbados, which has a population of a thousand 
to the square mile, dependent almost entirely upon the sugar in- 
dustry, and in most of the other islands, it is impossible to subsidize 
agriculture at the expense of another industry because there is no 
other industry. 

The Government is adopting a policy of more active intervention 
in matters affecting the welfare of the agricultural labourer. Labour 
advisers have been appointed to bridge the gulf between employer 
and employee. The formation of trade unions is receiving encourage- 
ment. Employers recognize the desirability of improving the social 
standard of the labourer, but can do little so long as agricultural 
enterprise is conducted at a loss. Unfortunately, there appears little 
prospect of improvement in the prosperity of the sugar industry. 
Since the War highly industrialized countries have been faced with 
problems of rural vmemployment and distress, and they have turned 
with almost one accord to the industry which provides the least 
employment at the highest possible cost, namely, sugar. The door 
to the natural market of the West Indies, namely, the United States, 
was banged, barred, and bolted many years ago. England, the 
mother country, has now developed a substantial beet-sugar industry; 
Australia and South Africa have heavily protected cane-sugar in- 
dustries. Every year has witnessed a contraction in the market for 
West Indian sugar and increasing pressure on the social standards 
of the West In^an labourer. Every time you jump up to present 
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your farmers with a sugar-beet on a silver salver you unwittingly 
press the h f-aH of the West Indian labourer further into the mire. 

At the first of these International Conferences I stated that if the 
British West Indies had received the same financial assistance 
as the beet-sugar industry of Great Britain they could have 
afforded to give away their sugar and still declare a dividend of 
too per r eut, per annum on the invested capital. Cost of pro- 
duction has since been reduced as the result of scientific investiga- 
tion, cost accountancy, mechanical devices, and sacrifices of labour, 
but sugar prices have fallen even more rapidly. Two centuries 
ago the British West Indies were the most favoured possessions 
of the British Empire; in fact, with the Treaty of Paris in 1763, it 
was seriously debated whether Great Britain should retain Canada 
or the microscopic French Island of Guadeloupe. They kept 
Canada. Of course they did not know all that we know to-day. 
The voice of the British West Indies is now seldom heard in the 
councils of Empire, and the social standards of labour are dictated 
by the politicians of the industrial countries of the world. 

Pavel P. Egoroff, Statistical Institute for 'Economic Research, Univer- 
sity of Sofia, 'Bulgaria. 

In Bulgaria, much more than in any other European country, the 
social standard of life of the whole country depends on farm labour. 
Of a population of 6,000,000, 80 per cent, are on farms. Less than 
10 per cent, of the total population are employed in industry and 
handicrafts. The characteristic feature of the 8 8 j, 000 Bulgarian 
farms is that they are small in size and typical family farms. Of 
2,500,000 people occupied in agricultural production only 50,000, 
or 2 per cent, are permanently hired workmen, and around 1 50,000, 
or 6 per cent., are hired for a short time, mainly at the harvest time. 

These figures give an idea of the extent to which the welfare 
of the Bulgarian people depends on the results of farm labour. 
We cannot say that the social standard of the Bulgarian farmers 
is as high as those in western Europe and particularly in the 
Scandinavian countries. 

In modern civilization the general standard of living is measured 
principally in physical terms; a low or a high social standard of any 
nation or some groups of one nation is a consequence of its economic 
development. Four hundred years of dependence on Turkey and 
two wars during the past sixty years of national freedom are the 
basic reasons for Bulgaria’s very slow development. Until the last 
decade 74 per cent, of the cultivated land in Bulgaria was under 
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cereals — ^principally wheat and maize. As a result we had inefficient 
use of farm labour and very low income per man. 

With the depression of 1929 and the severe fall in the prices of 
cereals on the one hand and on the other the yearly population 
increase of more than 80,000 persons after the World War, neces- 
sity for improvement in economic conditions arose in very acute 
form. What were the possibilities of the country improving these 
conditions ? The insufficient and unsuccessful attempts to discover 
raw industrial materials prevented, and continue to prevent, the 
development of our industry. The scarcity of land convenient for 
utilization does not permit the extension of agricultural production 
on the basis which we had a few years ago. Only one factor of 
production — ^farm labour — ^is abundant. Even at present more than 
30 per cent, of the farm labour is surplus to our requirements. 
This surplus can neither be used in industry nor go abroad. Our 
deep conviction is that there is only one means which may reasonably 
be expected to help us to increase the economic welfare of Bul- 
garian farmers and to improve their social standard. Reorganization 
of the farms on the basis of a better and fuller utilization of the farm 
labour is now the principal task of Bulgarian agricultural policy. 
Introduction into our agriculture of more kbour-iatensive crops 
like fruit, grapes, vegetables, cotton, sugar and feed beets ; increase 
of poultry, swine, dairy, and cattle production; these are questions 
which the Bulgarian farmers must solve with the help of their close 
advisers — ^the agricultural agencies. 

In our mind not a compulsory reorganization of the farms but one 
accepted voluntarily by thefarmers themselves is the bestway to reach 
our goal. To this end more than 500 farm advisers are working 
in the country now, and 200 agricultural winter schools for the 
farmers’ children have been established during the last eight to ten 
years. We are glad to say that the results of mutual co-operation 
between the farmers on the one hand and their advisers — ^the Ministry 
of Agriculture with a large number of organizations — on the other 
become more evident from year to year. A slow but sure rise of 
the social standards of Bulgarian farmers through a better and fuller 
utilization of their labour has been noticeable during the last few 
years. We hope that this standard will be raised still more in a not 
far-distant future. 

J. F. Duncan {in reply). 

The temptation is very great to open my note-book and go over 
a good many of the points which have been made in the discussion. 
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But that would mean inflicting another speech upon you, and you 
have given my paper so kindly a reception that I do not want to 
damage that impression. 

The discussion we have had has ranged very widely over the 
world. I am particularly glad that we had the contributions from 
the West Indies and from India, because, however depressing the 
conditions are in India and in the West Indies, these happen to be 
the two places which have shown that there is among the coloured 
populations a human movement developing very much on the lines 
that have been followed in the white populations. Unrest in India 
and strikes in Trinidad are merely indications of the kind of move- 
ment to which we have become accustomed and to which, in the 
more advanced democratic nations, we are now attempting to ad- 
just our social standards. I want to impress that point upon you 
because, however much we may talk about these social standards 
and about what has got to be done and so on, we have got to take 
account of this fact, that we are dealing with the most fundamen- 
tal urge in the whole human race. These submerged peoples will 
not be content to be submerged. We know it within our own 
states, within the white races. It is becoming quite clear now that 
the coloured races, whom we have dominated and exploited much 
worse than the industrialists have exploited out working people, 
are not going to continue to be exploited and will insist on having 
some human consideration also. You have got to remember that 
fact. 

But for this feature the discussion to-day would have depressed me 
very much. We have all been so completely in agreement. When- 
ever that happens, it means that we are all quite willing to recognize 
the evils and the difficulties, but — ^but — ^but . . . Now whenever 
people begin ‘butting’, it gets my goat. It reminds me of Tolstoy’s 
phrase: ‘We are all willing to do anything for the peasant except 
get off his back.’ We ate all anxious to do something for agriculture. 
We are aU anxious to have standards, but for heaven’s sake do not 
let us upset things as they are to-day ! And how are we going to 
get these standards if we do not upset things as they are to-day? 
Let me use the old illustration. We have got to break the egg before 
we get the omelette, and we are all very anxious to see the omelette 
there, but none of us is anxious to break the egg. The general drift 
has been: ‘Yes, we must have aU of these things for agriculture. 
We must have changed standards for agriculture as for other people, 
but agriculture is not able to afford them. What are the possibilities 
that some other body can afford them? If some other body will pay 
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the price we are quite willing to do something.’ The point is : What 
are we prepared to do ourselves ? Mr. Ezekiel put the point, and 
I agree with him, that we are not going to solve this question as 
a purely agricultural question. That was the point referred to in 
Mr. Evans’s contribution too. It is a big problem, and the agricul- 
tural problem is simply one phase of it. We have got to solve it 
by attacking along the whole line, but I am not going into that 
to-day. WTaat I am going to say is that it does not relieve us of the 
responsibility of doing our job in our own field, whatever we may 
be doing elsewhere. 

Now as to these standards, obviously we have the two lines: 
It is necessary to have either some reconstruction of our whole 
method of agriculture so that we can afford to bear these, or some 
attempt to secure these standards with the present organization of 
agriculture. To those of you who ate inclined to think you can 
apply social standards to independent small operators, whether 
peasants or farmers, I would suggest that you consider the pro- 
blem — as economists. I am asking you, not as politicians, not as 
sociologists, but as members of the economic conference, how prac- 
tically you can apply standards of that kind to independent owners 
or tenants. You have had some experience in the United States of 
relief work. I believe part of the relief has gone to farmers. We 
have had some experience of unemployment insurance going to the 
small holders and their families, and I can see extreme difficulty. 
This method of security has been formulated to suit wage-earning, 
which is based on employment, and to which you can apply the 
test of an offer of employment. It is far from easy to apply it to 
independent operators who are paid on the basis of profits and 
private enterprise. In one part of Scotland ‘farming the dole’ is very 
much more successful than farming the land at the present time. 
We discover the danger of easy money when we are handing it 
out in small sums. It is very demoralizing to hand out a few 
dollars, or a few shillings, to an unemployed man or to a person 
needing relief. It is extremely exhilarating when this easy money 
comes in millions with no more effort than in drawing the dole. 
You will find these difficulties if you try to take social standards 
which have been designed and built up on the basis of wage- 
earning employment and apply them to independent operators in 
agriculture. 

I am going to sum up in this way. We are all agreed that we 
must raise the social standards in agriculture. We are agreed that 
these standards, however they are framed, must apply not only to 
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the wage-earners in agriculture, but to all those who are of a labour 
standard, whether they are independent operators or tenants, and so 
on. We may be agreed — ^here I think the agreement may bring 
doubt to some of us — ^that it is possible to improve the position 
within the present structure. I think that any study of wage-rates 
within the last thirty years in any of the European countries will 
show that it has been possible to increase simultaneously both the 
standard of living of the workers and the productivity of the industry . 
You will find a direct connexion between the two things, and I am 
still convinced that there is very considerable room for improve- 
ment even within the present structure of the industry. Low wages 
and long working hours are a continual incitement to slackness in 
management and to easy-going methods of labour. Labour is only 
economically used when it is costly. Time is only economically used 
when you have not too much of it. But as long as you continue 
with too much time and too cheap labour, they will be wastefuUy 
employed. In that respect there is a considerable amount of slack 
to be taken up at the present time. 

I submit, however, that within our present structure we cannot 
make very drastic improvements, and drastic improvements are cer- 
tainly required in many parts of the agricultural field. The problem 
I wish to put to you as economists is : If the analysis is correct that 
we have these trends in our society at the present time; if these 
trends have behind them a human demand, which, as far as we can 
trace over the course of the centuries, is a growing demand, a 
strengthening demand; if there is a growing conscientiousness in 
the minds of all the people that we must, as part of the machinery 
of a great state, provide for these social standards; if society 
decides that there are certain ends to which it wants to move; the 
job set to the economist is to outline the best way in which we can 
develop agriculture so as to secure the most economic use of the 
resources witMn the circumstances and towards the ends to which 
we want to move. You will not solve it, and we do not ask you to 
solve it. The sociologist will come in and say that the economist 
and the economic sanctions are not the only ones or the most im- 
portant ones. The politicians will come in, and they will have all 
sorts of aims. They will say that, irrespective of what the cost is 
going to be, we must maintain a certain number of people on the land. 
The sentimentalists will come into it, and all other kinds of people 
will have a say. But the job of the economist is to advise on the 
economics of operations within the given framework and for the 
specific purpose. Give us your advice as economists and let us see 
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what it is worth and what it is likely to mean. Your advice as 
sociologists and your advice as politicians is worth just as much as 
that of other people, and you are qioite as much entitled to give 
it — ^not as economists, but as citizens. When you are asked (here 
I am just repeating what I said at St. Andrews) for your advice as 
economists, do not give us your advice as politicians and refuse to 
face the economic issues. 



INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN RELATION TO 
AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 

FIRST OPENING PAPER 

G. MINDERHOUD 
Landbouaihoogeschool, Wageningen, Holland 

B ecause of a misuaderstanding I received the request to give 
an opening address on this subject just a few weeks before sailing. 
Under these circumstances it would perhaps have been better not to 
venture upon this task, but the request was so urgent that I could 
not resist, and so I have put my ideas on paper, not as a base, but as 
an exordium for a discussion. 

Free trade, in the sense that every one is able to buy all his require- 
ments where they are cheapest to obtain, whereas every seller is 
able to dispose of his goods in the place where he can get the 
highest prices, probably never existed. Although after 1850 various 
countries recognized the principle of free trade, in nearly every 
country the production of certain goods was promoted artificially. 
Before the World War this was generally done by imposing a duty 
on imported goods and by allowing eiqjort bounties and subsidies 
on products to be exported. Next to this, however, many special 
ways of protecting home produce were found. I need only point to 
the many ways in which the home production of sugar in almost 
every country was advantaged and to the disabilities on the importa- 
tion of live cattle, nominally to prevent contagious diseases beiag 
introduced, but in reality with the specific intention of reducing 
competition of foreign cattle or of excluding them entirely. 

In spite of these measures to protect home produce, an extensive 
trade in goods all over the world was to be observed before the 
Wat of 1914. This trade not only took place on a large scale between 
neighbouring countries, but many articles, especially agrarian ones, 
such as wheat, com, rice, sugar, &c., were dispersed in large 
quantities over the globe. They formed the base of world trade, 
against which other parts, espedaUy Europe and the United States, 
e^orted industrial goods. 

After the War, however, we observe ever5rwhere a further develop- 
ment of the endeavour to produce the necessary requirements 
primarily or entirely at home. Next to and backed by political 
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nationalism, economic nationalism is developing with the under- 
tone of a conviction that in case of war it is of the utmost impor- 
tance for each country to be independent of imports from other 
countries with regard to the principal requirements. Even mighty 
England is developing the cultivation of sugar-beet within her 
own boundaries at the cost of high subsidies- 

To advance international trade and especially export trade as 
much as possible, almost every country enters into bilateral treaties, 
whereby the favoured-nation clause, whether combined with a 
differential tariff of import duties or not, is generally applied to 
promote exports. Whilst this procedure was at first satisfactory, 
more and more ways and means have been thought of, especially 
since 1920, to make the consequences of the favoured-nation clause 
inactive without open discrimination. A well-known example is the 
live cattle trade of country A with which the countries B and C each 
have a trade agreement including the above-mentioned clause. If 
bom in mountainous districts, the cattle are subject to a compara- 
tively low import duty, but if bom in lowland districts are liable 
to a high duty. In the case of country B, for instance Holland, which 
is all less than 300 feet above sea-level, the favoured-nation clause is 
respected pro forma, but by the above-mentioned differentiation is 
suspended de facto. 

Thus for every country the necessity arose of entering into a 
separate trade agreement with each country with which trade rela- 
tions are maintained, stipulating quantities to be imported or to be 
exported and the terms on which this may take place; this was 
especially the case after the general introduction of the quota 
system by which imports above certain quantities are prohibited. 
The negotiations about these agreements show the truth of the old 
adage that, in order to be able to escort, one has to import as well. 
Many countries are obliged to lower high import duties on goods 
which can be produced at home, or to enlarge low quotas, because 
otherwise the opposing party cannot be ejected to open its frontiers 
to the exports of the first country. 

A new and important element in this development is the fact that 
gradually more and more countries are compelled to prohibit or to 
restrain the export of gold and of international currency. This leads 
to the so-called clearing-treaties, so that in principle claims from 
country B on country A can only be paid for with claims from 
country A on country B. From the free commercial relations between 
these countries nothing remains, and the governments consult 
together about the quantities of the various goods to be imported 

s 
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and ejqported. For the sake of the stability of the exchange of one 
of those countries, or of both countries, the trade between them by 
mpans of rlftati'ng is usually fixed on a lower level than would be the 
case without diflSculties in exchange. Taking this into account it is 
not surprising that, especially after 1929 when because of the depres- 
sion the governments of all countries were obliged to take steps to 
prevent the collapse of their production-system, world trade volume 
has diminished sharply. If, because of the drought, the United States 
had not been compelled to import wheat and other foodstuffs, the 
decrease of the trade volume of these products would probably have 
continued even during 1935 and 1936. 

As a result of the endeavour of many countries for agrarian 
autarchy the changes in the volume of international trade in food- 
stuffs probably have a more permanent character than the decline 
of trade in manufactures. According to the Commerce mondial de la 
SocUtS des Nations the course of foreign trade in four of the most 
important countries (Great Britain, the United States, Germany, 
and France) reads as follows (1929 = too) : 
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As to the gold value of this foreign trade the following figures 
are given (1929 = 100) : 
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It stands to reason that only the government of a country can 
decide about the conclusion of a trade- or clearing-agreement. In 
this respect the interests of different parts of the population are often 
diametrically opposed to each other. As a rule the producers insist 
upon the restriction of the import of an article, and many a time, 
indeed, the government is willing to allow the import of small 
quantities only, especially for the sake of employment in its own 
country. The first difficulty is that in this event a government will 
often come into conflict with the interests of large groups of con- 
sumers who have great political influence. 

Moreover, all the drawbacks of the Mercantilism of the seven- 
teenth century then arise, viz. that many final products of one branch 
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of industry are raw material or aids and appliances for other sources 
of prosperity. If a country restricts its imports too drastically, it 
causes damage to the interests of industries and branches of agri- 
culture producing for export. These exports as a rule dimini sh 
automatically in the same proportion as the imports in a given 
country are restricted. Therefore a compromise has usually to be 
made between the various parties. In such a case it is impossible to 
reckon with all interests in the same proportion. 

In view of the interests of national defence, of fighting unemploy- 
ment, as well as of the maintenance of essential industries and 
branches of agriculture, it cannot be prevented that those who pro- 
duce for export and those who engage in international trade or 
shipping are often damaged in their business. In my own country, 
for example, the import of nitrates, formerly as a rule supplied by 
Germany, is restricted. Nowadays Germany supplies less nitrates, 
and consequently our export to Germany under the clearing treaty 
has diminished; and because the exports of my country to Germany 
consist almost entirely of agrarian products, whereas the import 
of industrial goods is restricted, the export of agrarian products 
suffers. On the other hand, I have a vivid recollection of the 
indignation of parties concerned with the glass-industry in my 
country when the Government admitted a large quantity of bottles 
in order to be in a position to get rid of a large surplus of vegetables. 

Of which products have the exports to be restricted ? This is one 
of the problems which will eventually cause the greatest difficulties 
to governments if a just and proper arrangement is to be made. 
It is impossible to indicate lines dong which this problem can be 
solved internationally, as each country has to take account of its own 
national position from a social and economic as well as from a 
political point of view. 

In my country the products are divided into three groups, i.e. : 

(a) the industrial products; 

(b) the agrarian products; 

(e) the colonial products. 

The aim is to maintain the export of each of these groups in equal 
proportion; for this purpose the export during a certain basic-period 
(in this case 1933-4) is taken as a starting-point. 

Apart from the fact that this method might work rigidly and is 
therefore undesirable, there are other reasons as well why the desired 
proportions in the export of various products cannot always be 
reached or maintained. In this respect it is not the exporting country 
alone which can decide. The country which imports also takes 
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a in these transactions and very often is not interested in the 
products which the exporting country has to offer. The result 
being a compromise, the interested parties can no longer judge 
whether the negotiators for the government have tried sufficiently 
to obtain the best possible export quotas for a certain group of pro- 
ducers. This leads to jealousy and dissatisfaction, especially when 
export difficulties increase. 

When the economic structure of a country is not complicated, or 
when a country exports only a limited munber of products, as is the 
case with many young and colonial countries, it is probably possible 
to malfp. dear to the parties concerned that the negotiators endeavour 
to look after aU interests in the same zealous way. But in other 
countries, particularly in many West European countries, where the 
interests of industry and agriculture are very diverse, many difficulties 
arise. This year, for example, the government of my country, where 
cattle-breeding forms the most important branch of agriculture, had to 
allow the import of beef, notwithstanding the fact that our catde stock 
has been restricted artificially, because without a restriction we would 
have far too much meat. It is not surprising that under these drcum- 
stances the need for importing foreign beef is not understood by most 
people. The reason was that at the time we had a large surplus of other 
agrarian products . In order to be able to export these products we had 
to accept that an artide which we can produce abundantly ourselves 
had to be imported. In this case, therefore, the interests of producers 
of cattle and arable products conflicted with each other. Also horti- 
culture, which m my country forms one of the most important groups 
of producers of export products and whose interests have been 
badly hit by the economic crisis, has to be supported often at the 
cost of cattle-breeding and agriculture. 

In those countries where people have the liberty to stand up 
openly for theic interests in newspapers or in meetings and to 
criticize the policy of theic governments these conflicts of economic 
interests often give rise to sharp expressions of dissatisfaction. As a 
rule this dissatisfection is concentrated on the government. Actually 
this is a drawback of a government being mixed up in the conflict 
of interests between the various groups of dtizens. Their dissatis- 
faction could go so far that the foundations of the state would 
eventually be endangered. 

Those who wish to prevent their country r unning such a risk are 
of the opinion that the government’s interference in private trade and 
free production should not be more than is strictly necessary. Besides, 
it will be wise for the government to publish the Imes along which 
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it intends to regulate trade policy, in order that every one ■will be 
convinced that this policy is justified in the interests of the country 
as a 'whole. 

In countries which have had an old-established and a well- 
developed trade the handicap caused by the measures and the re- 
strictions of the government is generally felt more than in countries 
which for the greater part are self-supporting and therefore have 
little foreign trade. For a small and densely-populated country where 
agriculture and horticulture, up till 1929, depended to a great extent 
on an export trade, the consequences of the international trade re- 
strictions are, of course, much more serious than for large and more 
thinly-populated countries, such as, e.g., Germany and U.S.A. For 
countries producing mostly agrarian products of which only a few 
sorts are exported, the problems, although they may be severe and 
not easy of solution, will be less complicated as a whole. 

All measures which have been taken by governments in order 
to minimize the effects of the agrarian crisis tend to diminish the 
volume of international trade and to make it follow a different 
course. 

It is clear that as a consequence of imperial preference the sources 
of United Kingdom supplies of cereals, butter, sugar, bacon, &c. 
are changed from what they were before the Treaty of Ottawa. 
Moreover, this country, Canada, has experienced the grave conse- 
quences of the fact that the European countries which formerly 
bought American and Canadian wheat in large quantities now try 
to support themselves. The endeavours of the governments of the 
Provinces and of the Dominion to extend as much as possible 
the trade of their principal product — ^wheat — ^have not met with the 
success, either for Canada or for the States, which so many farmers 
had expected. 

In 1936, at the Conference at St. Andrews, Mr. Cairns of the 
Wheat Advisory Committee in London gave an opening address 
on ‘Commercial Policy and the Outlook for International Trade in 
Agricultural Products’. The speaker restricted himself principally to 
the prospects of the international wheat trade, concerning whose 
future he was not at aU optimistic. Many speakers after him shared 
his opinion, although some of them were more optimistic. I think 
the latter have been wrong and that the re-dval of the wheat trade 
and wheat prices situation in 1936 was not a sound and natural one; 
it was more a reaction to too drastic restrictions in some countries, 
combined with a series of very dry years in North America and -with 
an effort of war-fearing countries to replenish their stocks which had 
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diminished too severely. In the last two years we have, as a matter 
of fact, perceived little of a general revival of free trade. Also in 
the near future I presume that we shall not see much of it. The 
number of countries which for social or political reasons do not wish 
to expose their own producers, and particularly their farmers, to 
the competition of foreigners is increasing rather than diminishing. 
If I am not mistaken, in Europe the view that a farmer is not to be 
r r>n g irl<>i- prl only as some one who cultivates a plot of land, on which 
wheat or potatoes or sugar-beets are grown, is gradually gaining 
ground. Countries wishing to maintain a farming class in order to 
build up a firm social structure of a powerful nation cannot accept 
free trade, now or perhaps ever. 

Another complication is caused by the fact that bit by bit in 
various countries widely diverging price-levels are to be observed. 
Whereas formerly articles could be consigned to different countries 
with about equal profits, it is no exception that an article nowadays 
can be exported to a certain country at large profits (provided the 
seller has an import licence, of course), whereas the export to another 
country can take place only at a loss. Of course, we cannot expect 
private business to export at a loss. If, therefore, a country wishes to 
maintain its trade with its old relations as much as possible, it is 
often compelled to call into being an official or a semi-official 
institution which will take off the cream of excessive export profits 
in one case and allow export premiums in other cases. 

The present trends still point toa tendency towards further develop- 
ment in the direction of government interference and government 
control. In 1936 the Prime Minister of my country took the initiative 
for a more liberal traffic between various countries of western and 
northern Europe. The larger European countries did not join this 
so-called Treaty of Oslo, and, although at first, in the beginning of 
1937 when the situation showed an improvement, the prospects 
for the treaty theoretically looked rather favourable, the new depres- 
sion in 1937 so much increased the opposition against a renewal of 
the pact in 1938 that it has been discontinued. 

The efforts of the Belgian Prime Minister, Mr. Van Zeeland, who 
visited the principal countries in Europe and also the U.S.A. in 
order to examine the possibilities of e nla rging international trade, 
have had no results either. For myself, I do not see that individual 
initiative, either industrial or agrictiltural, will have more freedom 
in the near future. Whatever may be the opinion about the principle 
of ‘planning’ in economic hfe, circumstances lead to it. As long as 
co-operation between the various nations is as small as it is now. 
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such planning can only be effected on a national basis, whereas inter* 
nationally it will not be a success. The results of the International 
Sugar Conference which was held in London in May 1937 will 
confirm this. 

The conclusion of my considerations cannot be other than that 
the volume of international trade in future will diminish rather 
than increase, especially because of the many difficulties which in 
the whole present world are weighing upon agriculture. 
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I T is of peculiar significance for citizens of the United States and 
Canada that this Conference of International Economists is being 
held this year in Canada. For over a hundred years the relationship 
between these two peoples has been on a high plane, and we hope the 
whole world will some day attain to that fine spirit which characterizes 
the understanding between them. 

At the First International Conference of Agricultural Economists, 
held at Dartington Hall in early September 1929 , 1 had the pleasure 
of presenting a short paper entitled ‘Relation of the Tariff to Farm 
Relief in the United States’. That was just before the world-wide 
depression broke. To-day, nine years later, in again presenting a 
paper before this Conference, I have been invited to discuss the 
closely related subject — ‘International Trade in Relation to Agri- 
cultural Development. 

When I gave my paper nine years ago I was a private citizen. 
To-day, as it happens, I am an official of the United States Govern- 
ment and have been charged by our Congress with responsibility 
for administration of our national farm programmes and policies. 
Therefore, although I am speaking in a neighbouring country and 
before an audience composed of persons from all parts of the world, 
I am naturally inclined to discuss my subject from the standpoint 
of our own ej^serience in the United States. I hope you will under- 
stand that in discussing our own experience in considerable detail, 
I do so because it has an important bearing on world aflfeirs. 

At the 1929 meeting, before the United States had completely 
stopped her loans to Europe, I pointed out the impending danger to 
international trade in these words : 

‘Reduced loans to Europe inevitably mean trouble for the agricultural 
products of which we have an exportable surplus unless we in the United 
States are prepared to accept manufactured goods in large quantities. 

From the standpoint of world welfare, it would seem that there are 
several things which can be done to benefit United States agriculture 
without harming agriculture elsewhere, namely: 
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*1. Gradually reduce the United States tariff on manufactured products 
to a reasonable level, taking into account the post-war reversal in credit 
balances. 

‘2. Work for international stabilkation of the general price-level. 

‘3. Devise some scheme of giving to agriculture the moral, legal, and 
economic equivalent of what the corporate form of organization has given 
to industry, and yet maintain the family-size farm.’ 

In retrospect the comment which was made by Professor Ashby 
is interesting : 

‘I would like to point out to English and American economists that 
some part, at any rate, of the peculiar conditions in British farming in the 
latter years before the war, and in the years since the war, have been due 
to a reversal in financial conditions. From about 1850 until the early part 
of the century, Great Britain poured capital into other countries of the 
world. That process of lending and sending out goods as loans cannot 
go on for ever, and in the years just before and since the war we have 
begun to get back interest and repayment of capital; mainly in food 
supplies and raw materials which the British farmer can produce. 

Tn part, it is this process of reversal of credit that is producing unem- 
ployment. So closely is this subject linked up with national and political 
interest that it is almost impossible to get any clear statement or detailed 
information. If America is ready to continue making loans, the higher 
they pile up loans the more they will have to suffer. The idea of using 
a system of taxation to redress some injustices needs close consideration. 
Nearly all political parties have been converted to the idea that we should 
use a system of taxation to put things right when they go wrong in the 
sphere of economic distribution.’ 

In 1934 1 took advantage of my position as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture of the United States to embroider the theme which I presented 
to the agricultural economists in 1929 in England. In a pamphlet 
entitled America Musf Choose I urged the people of the United States 
to face the significance of the rapid reversal which had taken place in 
credit balances between the United States and the outside world. I 
pointed out that our failure to bring in new imports to make up 
for the cessation in capital payments to other countries would 
eventually put out of use 50 million acres of American crop land 
which had been producing for the foreign market. Recognizing that 
the psychology of our people would not permit any sudden change 
in our tariff, I suggested that the practical outcome might be some 
middle path. It is such a path which I believe America has chosen 
and is attempting to follow so far as the rest of the world will permit. 

We all recognize, I think, that the large, irregular, and often abrupt 
capital movements which have characterized post-War international 
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economic relations have placed a great strain on the capacity of pro- 
ductive activity and trade to adjust themselves. Naturally that strain is 
much greater when a large part of international trade has been stopped 
by almost insurmountable barriers to the movement of goods. 
In the case of the United States the strain not only brought about 
the need of increased imports but also tended toward decreased 
exports. Until 1933 the United States Government resisted the 
pressure for larger imports by imposing new and higher tariffs. The 
result was that practically all of the strain had to be relieved through 
a decreased market for our exports, including especially the great 

the strain by two co-ordinated lines of attack. On the one hand, we 
are judiciously adjusting to the forces making increased imports 
desirable, by reducing our tariff where that can be accomplished 
without damaging domestic industry. In exchange for these tariff 
reductions we are obtaining concessions from foreign coimtries in 
their barriers to trade in our export products. On the other hand, 
we are organizing agriculture in such a way as to adjust supplies to 
reasonable market potentialities. Before I discuss the relation of 
these two programmes to each other and to progressive agricultural 
development, let me say a word or two about another line of attack 
which is much discussed as a possible way of relieving the strain 
I have mentioned. 

I refer to the apparent belief of some ‘old-dealers’ with a liberal 
slant that we can go back to the dear dead days of the past simply 
by getting rid of governmental restrictions, perhaps financing our 
exports again with large foreign loans. Those folks have been quick 
to forget the lesson of our ‘lending twenties’. They apparently 
choose to ignore that experience of Great Britain which Mr. Ashby 
pointed out to this Conference in 1929 and the painful experience of 
the United States which followed so soon after. It is amazing that 
only six weeks before the beginning of the world-wide depression 
he should have said, ‘If America is ready to continue making loans, 
the higher they pile up loans the mote they will have to suffer.’ In 
retrospect I suspect the only change Mr. Ashby would make to-day 
in his statement would be to say, ‘If America is ready to continue 
making loans, the higher they pile up loans, the more both they and 
the world will have to suffer,’ International capital movements 
apparently are subject to sharp changes in amount and direction. 
The strain of the adjustment to such changes is weUnigh ii nb earahlp 
not only for those hke us who must either increase their imports 


export crops which have been the leading products of American farms 
Now that our country is following a middle course, we are meeting 
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or decrease their exports, but also for the debtors who must either 
increase their exports or decrease their imports. 

And yet I suspect that Mr. Ashby would agree with me that 
moderate international loans by a wealthy country with high pro- 
ductivity need not be embarrassing, provided they are made in con- 
templation of certaia types of goods coming back to the country in 
question as payment of the loans. When a civilization is yormg 
and rapidly growing, the principle whereby the older, richer regions 
loan to the new and backward regions seems to work very well for a 
time. If the commodities whose production in the new region is 
financed by the loans are really needed by the world ki iacreasing 
quantities, and if the older region is willin g to use the interest and 
amortization payments on the loan to increase its purchases from 
outside its borders, the whole scheme may work out very beneficently. 
It will be particularly so if the new regions change from net-borrow- 
ing to net-lendiag or net-repaying countries very gradually over a 
considerable number of years. But if the loans are made for non- 
productive purposes and then stopped when their service becomes 
difficult, or if they are made to foster the rapidly increased production 
of goods which, because of unbalanced wage, price, and tariffpolides, 
cannot be marketed successfully, the ultimate situation may prove 
to be very disillusioning. The loans which nationals of the United 
States made to the outside world during the decade of the twenties 
were used to a considerable extent for purposes which were either 
non-productive or resulted in the increased production of goods al- 
ready abundantly available. Furthermore, the United States appeared 
unwilling to use the payments on those loans for increased purchases 
from abroad. 

To outline the eventual role of the United States in world affeirs 
is not within my sphere, nor does it come within the scope of this 
paper. At the moment we in the United States stiU have a tremendous 
distrust of the ‘isms’ and the ‘balance of power politics’ of Europe. 
From the European point of view our attitude may be unreasonable, 
but nevertheless it is very real, and it must be reckoned with by every 
prominent federal official in the United States, no matter what his 
own personal convictions may be. Any external lending poUcy of 
the United States in the future will probably be directed towards 
countries not dominated by the ‘isms’ which we consider so un- 
reliable. It seems a little doubtful, however, whether the United 
States during the last sixty years of the twentieth century will care 
to duplicate the experience of Great Britain during the last sixty years 
of the nineteenth century. Some of the elements are present for so 
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doing. It is possible that we might benefit the world if we pursued 
a course similar to that of Great Britain in the nineteenth century; 
nevertheless, I see very little indication at the present time of our 
doing so. 

One important element which is lacking for such a course is a group 
in United States society corresponding to the British ruling class. 
That group had at least a semi-realistic understanding of the relation 
between world trade and domestic economy, and of the role which 
they wanted England as a whole to play in world affairs. Our 
experience of the twenties demonstrated the amaxing inadequacy of 
the group which then served us as financial and political leaders. 
For example, members of this group patted themselves on the back 
for cutting down the federal debt, but for every dollar of reduction 
in that debt they increased local governmental debts by a dollar and 
private debts by six dollars. With insecurely based loans this futile 
and thoughtless leadership blew a bright and shining bubble of 
domestic and world prosperity. The American people have not for- 
gotten how the bubble burst and what followed its bursting. Those 
who look for large foreign loans to finance our exports and take 
us back to the ‘good old days’ are probably reckoning without their 
host; for I see very little indication at the present time of the United 
States pursuing such a course. 

Let us return, then, to a consideration of the middle course our 
country is following and its effect on progressive agricultural de- 
velopment. We are usmg the mechanics of the reciprocal trade 
agreements to bring about as rapid an increase in imports as can be 
allowed without causing substantial damage to domestic interests. 
At the same time, recogniaing the obvious fact that these agreements 
could not be counted on immediately and completely to restore the 
foreign market for the volume of farm products which we exported 
in the early years of this century or in the decade of the twenties, we 
have been developing forms of agriculmral organization designed 
to bring about an adjustment between our exportable supplies and 
the quantities which we can market abroad at a fair price. 

We have completed trade agreements with eighteen countries. 
We are negotiating with four others, including the United Kingdom, 
most important both as a market for our farm exports and as a 
supplier of our industrial imports. Upon the successful conclusion 
of an agreement with the United Kingdom we shall have agreements 
in effect with countries which take about 3 5 per cent, of our exports 
and supply about 32 per cent, of our imports. 

The effect of these agreements in lowering our tariffs and restoring 
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our foreign markets is extremely difficult to measure. Because of the 
complicated nature of a modem tariff, and also because of the great 
variations which occur in the prices of imported commodities, it is 
not possible to measure the aggregate reduction in out total tariff 
structure, or in any particular tariff schedule, by any simple formula. 
Such studies of the question as have been made, however, indicate 
that the Trade Agreements Programme may thus far have resulted 
in reducing the average tariff paid on all dutiable imports of manu- 
factured products by as much as 10 or even 1 5 per cent. If the Trade 
Agreements Programme did nothing but lower some of the ex- 
tremely high tariffs of the Smoot-Hawley Act of 1930 and the 
foreign trade barriers that were raised in retaliation, it would be 
worth while. Actually there were many schedules in previous tariff 
laws which were greatly hampering international trade, and these 
too have come under scrutiny and been modified where possible and 
desirable. Most of the effect which this reduction has had on our 
foreign markets for farm products has been obscured during the past 
three or four years by the great effect on our trade of both droughts 
and fluctuations in industrial activity. With the completion of an 
agreement with the United Kingdom and the return of normal 
weather conditions, the importance of the tariff reductions will be 
more readily apparent. 

The Trade Agreements Programme is the best method of making 
tariffs that the United States has ever had. Changes are made only 
after careful consideration of aU the interests involved. The process 
is necessarily gradual because it is honestly scientific. In that pro- 
gramme the farmers of the United States for the first time have a 
tariff-making process in which their interests are adequately repre- 
sented instead of being dismissed with such meaningless ‘protection’ 
as the tariffs on corn and wheat and our other regularly exported 
farm products. 

It must be remembered that those charged with the conduct of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Programme are up against the mer- 
cantilist attitude towards trade which predominates in the present-day 
world. That is, each nation wants to expand its exports and cut 
down its imports. Every one wants to sell. None wants to buy. The 
favourite method of trying to bring about this impossible result 
is the quantitative limitation of imports. That method is more effec- 
tive in throttling trade (a country’s exports as well as its imports, 
of course) than is even the highest tariff. Nations following such 
practices can only with difficulty be brought into an effective trade 
agreement. 
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Because of that situation a very probable result of the programme 
will be the effect of the most-favoured-nation policy on international 
trade as a whole. By generalizing concessions under this policy each 
agreement opens the way to increased trade not only bilaterally be- 
tween the parties to the agreement but also multikterally between 
all of the countries of the world. It is a fundamental fact of inter- 
national trade that it cannot prosper when forced into constantly 
shifting, narrowly channelized courses. Secretary Hull never loses 
sight of this fact; and, by insisting on the most-favoured-nation 
policy, we are giving international trade a chance to develop toward 
a higher level on a sound basis. 

One further factorwhichmust be considered in an evaluation of the 
Trade Agreements Programme as a method of reducing tariffs is the 
political effectiveness of the small, short-sighted, minority pressure 
groups who are out to defend their own particular tarifife at any cost 
and by whatever means they can find. This will continue to be a 
tremendous political obstacle to Democrats, Republicans, or any 
other United States political party in the effort to bring about any 
reduction in our tariff rates, either by reciprocal trade agreements or 
in any other way. Activity of these groups makes it difficult to 
admit enough imports to enable the outside world to pay us the 
interest on its loans and at the same time have enough left over to 
buy the volume of goods which the United States was accustomed 
to export during the decade of the twenties. 

To me this definitely means that the United States is literally driven 
to choose either the path of isolation or a middle path. Of the two 
I prefer the latter. Under a middle path programme agriculture does 
its full share in the effort to restore the foreign markets which can 
be obtained for it through our Trade Agreements Programme. We 
recognize that these markets help us both directly as an outlet for 
our surpluses and indirectly by restoring prosperous conditions 
among United States industrial workers who form our principal 
market. We do not turn our back on the world by any means. We 
believe in efforts to recreate a world economic community. But we 
recognize the realities of the post-War situation and do not fool 
ourselves as to the volume or the nature of the foreign market which 
can be created for our products in the immediate future. 

There is, of course, another important factor which can ameliorate 
the situation. I refer to the possibility of complete industrial recovery 
in the United States. The recent decline of industrial activity in 
our country greatly decreased our imports and has thus limited 
foreign purchasing power for our exports. With the revival of 
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business courage now being evidenced, the new government recovery 
programme, and the improvement which appears to be under way 
in the housing cycle, our industrial production seems likely to in- 
crease materially over the next year, possibly over the next two or 
three years. Should it reach a peak index of, say, 135 (on the 1923-5 
base) it might mean an increase of as much as a half billion dollars 
annually in our imports (even if price levels remain the same). This 
would be in addition to gains under the Trade Agreements Pro- 
gramme. The effect on our exports would probably be of about 
the same order. Such a development as that would not completely 
offset the need for the control of agricultural supplies, but it would 
moderate the degree of limitation needed and hence greatly lessen 
the difficulties of operating the programmes. 

Some critics in our country say that it is inconsistent to lower 
tariffs and at the same time to control domestic supplies. Actually 
the two are parts of a single structure. They complement each other 
in the effort to arrive at a complete adjustment to the situation 
created by the shortage of foreign purchasing power for United 
States goods. It is as though the War and post-War developments 
in trade and finance had created for American agriculture a great 
chasm. To bridge this chasm the Trade Agreements Programme 
builds from one bank a span. The nature of that programme is such 
that it builds well but slowly. Under the various agricultural ad- 
justment acts we in agriculture must each year, by an adjustment 
programme, build a structure from the other bank to bridge the 
remaining distance. In some years agriculture has to build longer 
spans than in others, for its bank is a shifting one. To build its part 
of the bridge agriculture must have that authority which I spoke 
of in 1929 to the agricultural economists as ^the moral, legal, and 
economic equivalent of what the corporate form of organization 
has given to industry . . 

With industry in the United States controlling prices and regulat- 
ing production to sustain controlled prices, in most cases with the 
protection from foreign competition afforded by extremely high 
tariffs, either our agriculture must have corresponding power or 
we must bring about a situation in industry where production is 
sustained on a level of a more consistent abundance. 

In asking what American industry's price policy should be we 
face a real ddemma. If industrial crises are to be permitted to recur, 
and are to be corrected by industrial prices falling as rapidly as farm 
prices fall during depressions, then other adjustments must be made 
too. Wages, freight rates, utility charges, interest payments, and 
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other fixed charges must all come down together in times of depres- 
sion. If they do not, then many business concerns must go through 
the wringer of bankruptcy and reorganization before low prices can 
produce recovery. 

As our society is now organized with corporate structures, labour 
unions, utility commissions, and government budgets and tax rates, 
I question whether we can count on such deflationary tactics to 
with depressions. Instead, most countries are now using the 
device of compensatory government spending to offeet the declines 
in private spending and investment during depressions. 

The recovery now just getting under way in the United States 
seems due in considerable part to the firm foundation government 
spending has placed under consumer purchasing power. Production 
has declined fer faster than the stobilized consumption; the heavy 
industrial inventories of last year have been worked down in many 
lines; and more industrial production is now needed to balance cur- 
rent consumption. The further expansion in consumer income from 
the expanding relief programme in the months ahead will stimulate 
still more employment. To-day most countries seem to prefer to rely 
more on this new device of the temporarily unbalanced budget, and 
less on the device of falling prices and deflation, to check depressions. 

There is thus serious question whether we could make industrial 
prices so flexible as themselves to cure the depressions. But there is 
another possibility. Perhaps if industrial prices were made more 
flexible over long periods ihat might help prevent depressions. 

Some of us in the United States do know that the control 
of prices by corporations has helped to retard the distribution to 
consumers of the gains from increased productivity. As industrial 
output per worker rises, prices must fdl and wages must rise, if 
consumers are to benefit. If corporations, through their control 
over prices, hold back too much of such gains for profits, buying 
power does not keep pace with consumption. It is clear that the 
1929 depression was preceded by such maladjustments. Between 
1923 and 1929 the income of farmers rose 4 per cent. Income paid 
out to workers and other employees increased 22 per cent. But in- 
come paid out as interest and dividend increased 50 per cent. If 
corporations had put more of the efficiency gains of the twenties into 
lower prices and higher wages, and less into rapidly rising profits, 
the stock price bubble would never have been blown so large, and 
the whole sorry economic sequence after 1929 might have been 
greatly different. 

How industrial prices in the United States can be made flexible. 
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either for the long pull or the short one, and what means can be 
used to make them so, still remains to be worked out. The so-called 
Monopoly Investigation Committee is now studying this whole 
problem of corporate control and of corporate price and production 
policies. If that committee can work out practical recommendations 
which will help produce such industrial price, wage, and production 
policies as provide better industrial stability and fuller employment 
and production, farmers will have a vital interest in seeing Aat those 
recommendations are carried into effect. 

In this cpnnexion it is to be hoped that the principle of balanced 
abundance can be accepted by our industry as well as by our agri- 
culture. In agriculture, with the Ever Normal Granary principle 
recogni2ed in the 1938 Agricultural Adjustment Act, we are in posi- 
tion to make a steady advance towards working out that principle of 
balanced abundance which will prove in the long run to be best 
both for farmers and consumers. Can industry work out some form 
of Ever Normal Warehouse which will best sustain employment and 
which will result iu a more continuous flow of industrial goods into 
consumers’ hands, even though the prices of industrial goods fluctuate 
somewhat more widely than they have been doing in recent years? 

An important determinant of how farmers in the United States 
will use their organhation for the control of the supply of agricul- 
tural products is the nature of the foreign market which can be 
regained. I have in mind both the stability or instability of that 
market and the types of goods it will accept. 

It is probable that in the future the types of goods which will move 
most in international trade are those which can be produced economi- 
cally by large-scale methods. Of course, there will also be much 
movement of certain essential raw materials and of goods involving 
special skills. But, in agriculture especially, the goods which move 
internationally will tend to be those which are produced with the 
help of machinery used on an extensive scale. 

I raise the question, therefore, as to whether the way of life on 
those farms which produce goods for countries overseas can be as 
happy on the average as the way of life on those farms which pro- 
duce products for people at home. It is possible that under the 
ideal set-up farmers will somehow be protected from the socially 
undesirable effects of excessive commerciali2ation of agriculture. 
Perhaps ways can be devised of accomplishing this purpose without 
impairing the technical ejfflciency of large-scale operations. In this, 
as in everything else, there is a happy medium, and in working 
towards this happy medium we must always keep in mind the history 

T 
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of the immediate past. We want to engage in trade only to the extent 
that we can do so on the basis of a way of life fitting to the citizens 
of a wealthy and resourceful country. 

In the United States we have very definitely before us the problem 
of maintaining a market for our export cotton while at the same time 
we enable our cotton farmers to live better than they have in the past. 
More international exchange of goods is probably Ae principal need 
of the cotton farmer of the United States. But the cotton farmer sees 
no virtue in putting 8 million bales of cotton on the world market 
year after year if that means he must accept an unprofitable price of 
5 cents a pound for it. There is no gain to the cotton farmer, and 
none to the coxintry either in the long run, in destroying the hills of 
the South by overploughing merely to supply the cotton exporters 
of the United States and the cotton importers of the rest of the world 
with 5 -cent cotton. 

We do propose in the United States to make our cotton production 
methods as efficient as possible. By producing on the richer lands 
which can be protected from erosion, by using the most approved 
varieties of cotton which we are rapidly discovering through an in- 
tensive research programme, and by reducing pest and other hazards, 
I believe we are going to be able to meet fair competition from any 
country in the world, provided we follow a sensible lending policy 
and provided our tariff policy with regard to the bulk of our imports 
is such as to enable foreigners to obtain the necessary dollar pur- 
chasing power to pay for our cotton surplus. 

The statement which I have made with respect to cotton applies 
in principle to our other exportable agricultural products. We believe 
we can meet legitimate competition from the world in cotton, wheat, 
lard, tobacco, and many kinds of fruits. I believe that by following 
our Trade Agreements Programme we can build up a sound foreign 
market for a considerable volume of agricultural exports, and I 
think we can fill that market in competition with unsubsidized ex- 
ports from other nations. 

To me the most important thing about the type of middle path 
our coxmtry is trying to follow is its consistence with the greatest 
expansion of both agricultural and industrial production. If the 
other portions of our economy meet us in the spirit of balanced 
abundance, the domestic market will expand as a whole. Imports 
will be increased, and our foreign market thus will also be expanded. 
The two are interdependent. There is ample room for abundant and 
healthy activity in both domestic and foreign economic relations. 

I should like to say just a word about the desirability of gradually 
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working out an International Ever Normal Granary, first with respect 
to wheat, and eventually, as we learn our lesson from wheat, with 
other raw materials. If each of the wheat-producing countries can 
set up wheat reserves in years of good weather and at the same time 
protect its farmers from price collapse in such years it should be 
possible to stabilize much more dej^tely year after year the share 
of each of the coxmtries in the world wheat market. All the great 
raw materials which are affected by weather demand international 
consideration. The International V5Tieat Conference is a step in this 
direction. Some day it will really amount to something. But, first, 
certain key nations must exhibit a greater capacity to understand and 
work for stability on a world-wide scale. 

In conclusion I wish to say that in my opinion the international 
idealism of the United States has not disappeared. Our Trade Agree- 
ments Programme is proof of that. We are genuinely interested in 
all moves which look in the direction of ameliorating world economic 
conditions, but we know that we cannot make any worth-while 
contribution unless we straighten out our own internal economy so 
that it will function more smoothly. We are exceedingly interested 
in working for world economic peace, provided we can do so in 
a practical manner. In connexion with the very sincere desire which 
so many Americans have to help in bringing about world peace and 
harmony, one must also take into account the tremendous fear 
which nearly all Americans have with regard to the hatreds and 
manoeuvrings of ‘balance of power’ politics in Europe. Our people 
would like to help, but we do not know how to help safely. In the 
ptirely agricultural world it may be that we can help by under- 
standing better the economics and sociology of both American 
agriculture and world agriculture. During the last twenty years, and 
especially during the last five years, we have been busy formulating 
in the United States the doctrines of agricultural statesmanship as 
they relate to the general welfare. We have been endeavouring to 
work out the principles of balance between agriculture, labour, 
and industry. We are now endeavouring to perfect the Ever 
Normal Granary, which will carry over crops from the years of 
good weather to the years of poor weather. We are endeavouring 
to relate our agriculture to the fact that the United States has be- 
come a creditor instead of a debtor nation. In our efforts we have 
improved our soil fertility and have increased the former’s share of 
the national income, while at the same time the city people of the 
United States have been benefited. I hope that some of that which 
we have learned will be of benefit to agricultural statesmen in other 
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nations. I know that those of you who ate in a position to come 
to Washington will find men in the Department of Agriculture 
eager to be of the utmost service to you. This applies not only to 
the economists but also to the scientists and the administrators of 
action programmes. 

Nearly every nation in the world has been engaging in action 
programmes for agriculture during the past ten years. The inter- 
national aspects of our own programmes in 1933 and 1934 called 
for a spirit of co-operation on the part of both exporting and im- 
porting countries, particularly those concerned with wheat and 
cotton, so that a fair sharing of world trade might be jointly and 
more sensibly determined. That co-operative basis has not as yet 
been fully developed. The domestic aspects of our agricultural 
action programmes called for a restoration of industrial activity and 
the development of non-agricultural occupations for our surplus 
labour when both urban and rural purchasing power were stimulated. 
Here too, for various reasons, the hoped-for progress has not yet 
fully materialized. 

In the realities of 1938 we find numerous countries pursuing their 
programmes of price fixing and export subsidy with little regard 
to the fact that when carried to an extreme they are naturally self- 
defeating. Such programmes when carried out by a number of 
countries at the same time briag about an excessive increase in the 
supply of products on the international market and waste human 
effort which had best be devoted to producing something else. 

Ej^ort subsidies are a type of economic warfare which, if used on 
a large scale and for a long time, eventually and almost inevitably 
harms the nation which uses the subsidy more than it harms any one 
else. Nevertheless, in certain emergencies, there may be exceptional 
and compelling circumstances justifying the use of export subsidies 
for limited and temporary purposes. It is such a situation that now 
confronts us in the case of wheat. In such a situation it is exceed- 
ingly desirable that our export efforts should work in the direction of 
eventual stability. In carrying out such a subsidy measure the 
United States, of course, must do everything it can in a co-operative 
spirit to synchronize its efforts along this line with those of the 
Canadian Government. We do not propose to use any type of 
subsidy which will result in extensive overploughing of our hill 
land or our poor land in order to send large quantities of our farm 
products abroad with nothing coming back in return. We must 
not ruin our soil for the sake of our exporters and our foreign 
customers, and we must not unduly encourage exports of those 
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products which our consumers can use in larger quantities at home; 
but neither must we lose our fair share in the world trade of cotton, 
wheat, hog products, and so on, by failure to take fully as aggressive 
actions as the other nations in the competitive export fields. We 
have powerful machinery for taking action along these lines, and we 
have supplies of certain farm products far beyond domestic needs. 
It would be a good thing indeed if the various agricultural ministries 
of the world could meet together to draw up a set of principles 
on which all nations could agree. I am convinced all nations could 
agree on the desirability of systems of agriculture which will maintain 
soil fertility and which will tend to give the farm section of the 
population a fair share of the national income. Perhaps there could 
be agreement on the desirability of giving to agriculture the moral, 
legal, and economic eqmvalent of what the corporate form of organ- 
ization gives to industry while at the same time the family-sized farm 
is maintained. And perhaps there could even be progress in jointly 
and democratically determining the course of international trade in 
farm products as a contribution to economic stability and peace. 


DISCUSSION 

Asher Hobson, University of Wisconsin^ US. A. 

One finds in the two main papers on ‘International Trade in 
Relation to Agricultural Development’ a rather dominant note. If 
I interpret the authors correctly, both feel that too much dependence 
may not be placed upon the likelihood of increased volume of 
foreign trade in agricultural products. 

Professor Minderhoud concludes that ‘the volume of international 
trade in the future will diminish rather than increase’. Secretary 
Wallace exhibits more faith in the possibilities of increased volume, 
but that faith is far from a conviction. 

These conclusions prompt me to inquire briefly as to the reasons 
for the expectation of a continued low level of world commerce. 
Is it because the economic advantages attributed to foreign trade no 
longer obtain? Can it be that the premisses upon which the argu- 
ments of the economist are based are no longer valid? It is held 
in some quarters that technical progress is so widespread as to 
eliminate, or at least to reduce markedly, the comparative advantages 
once enjoyed by various nations in specific fields of production. 
I am of the opinion that the importance of the evidence is greatly 
exaggerated. To refute this argument one need only point out that 
\ 
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the bulk of -world trade is still carried on between the most higMy 
developed industrial countries. One need not labour the point 
before this group that numerous and extensive economic advantages 
are still to be had by a di-vision of labour among nations. 

The argument of the economist that less world trade and its 
stepfather— national self-suiSciency— will inevitably lead to lower 
standards of living falls upon a seemingly disinterested audience. 
These arguments do not impress. I have often observed that, as far 
as the United States is concerned, there is no subject upon which 
the economists are so thoroughly agreed as on the tariff, nor one 
upon which they exert so little influence. This brings me to one of 
the points which I wish to develop. It is that foreign trade has, in 
considerable measure, ceased to be an economic subject. Its con- 
trolling forces lie largely in other fields. 

One of the speakers during the sessions on farm labour stated 
that the status of farm labourers in India was the result not of 
economic forces but of the caste system, religious beliefs, and estab- 
lished customs. In at least some coimtries one is faced with a 
similar situation -with regard to international trade. Considerations 
of political expediency, the desire for a numerous agricultural 
population regardless of cost, and requirements for national defence, 
have largely removed international trade, for the present at least, 
ftom the subject-matter field of the economist. 

In order to avoid the tempting pitfalls of generalization, may I 
illustrate by the use of specific examples? Take the question of 
poEtical expediency. Until recently in the United States tariff rates 
were the offspring of political manoeuvring. The schedules were 
formulated by Congress. It became good politics for members to 
secure high duties on the products of the regions which they repre- 
sented. One way of accomplishing this end wks for a legislator to 
agree with his colleagues to support their requests for more pro- 
tection in return for their support of his o-wn demands for higher 
duties. This process reduced the tariff to a purely local issue, with- 
out regard to the effect of the sum of the increases upon the national 
economy. Its results were higher import duties. The point to be 
emphasized, however, is that, whatever might be the economic effects 
of the process, it was considered good political strategy by a majority 
of the Members of Congress to secure tariff favours for their con- 
stituencies. 

In certain respects few nations have exhibited more zeal in this 
direction than has the United States. We ate now in the process 
of granting independence to out largest dependency. Evidence is 
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not lacking in support of the belief that this action is being taken 
in order that we may penalize the imports from this dependency. 
One is reminded of the ancient but not honourable practice of 
inviting a guest to the feast in order that one might more con- 
veniently administer poison. 

I quite agree with Secretary Wallace that the present system of 
tariif-making by technicians removed from direct political pressure 
is a marked improvement in our own tariff-making machinery. In 
this respect the United States has returned international trade to the 
economic fold. 

Another outstanding consideration which tends to remove inter- 
national trade from the subject-matter field of economics is the belief 
manifested in many countries that a declining agriculture is the sign 
of a decaying nation; that agricultural numbers must be maintained 
at all costs. 

At this Conference some speakers have pointed out that too many 
people on the land was not a good thing for agriculture. But the 
weight of opinion seems to be that governments must support their 
agriculture far beyond its economic importance to the nation. This 
support is generally such as to attract to the land more people than 
can be supported by the land at accepted standards of weU-being. 

Here again I must suppress the desire to generalize, by observing 
that in the United States we have too many people on the land. 
Agricultural prosperity would markedly increase if a smaller pro- 
portion of the population were engaged in agriculture. I am inclined 
to believe that the desire for a numerous agricultural population in 
most other countries is largely based upon other than economic 
considerations. 

The most prevalent way, perhaps, of supporting larger numbers 
of people upon the land is that of maintaining domestic price-levels 
for agricultural products above world-levels. Such practices lay a 
deadly hand upon agricultural commerce between nations. 

Another dominating force controlling international trade policies 
among nations at the present time has to do with considerations of 
national defence. Self-sufficiency in agricultural raw materials is a 
vital part of most defence programmes. Some people still remember 
those wheatless, meatless, fatless, sugarless days. Here cost is not 
the controlling factor. Economic logic is likely to receive a cold 
reception in a military atmosphere. The economist can only sit and 
wring his hands — or perhaps just sit. We all recognize, I am sure, 
that there can be no healthy growth of international trade under 
a threat of armed conflict among maj or powers. A feeling of national 
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security is a basic essential to the resumption of what may be con- 
sidered as norrral world-trade relations. 

It is at this point that I make a reservation regarding the con- 
clusion reached by Professor Minderhoud that in the future the 
volume of international trade will diminish. The accuracy of his 
prophecy seems to me to depend in large measure on developments 
in this field of national security. If major powers feel that they 
must always be prepared for war; if armed conflicts and the threat 
of war become chronic; then I must accept his conclusions. But 
if nations should find their military burdens too heavy and turn to 
other means of settling their diflerences, it is reasonable to expect a 
relaxation in trade barriers v hich belong essentially to self-suflficiency 
aspirations. Except under the stress of conflict or threatened conflict, 
I doubt if the people of most nations will be willing long to continue 
to pay two or three times world prices for the essentials of life, or 
to continue to accept more costly and less desirable substitutes. 

Now may I turn to a more direct discussion of a portion of 
Secretary Wallace’s paper? I am quite in agreement with him on 
many of his foreign trade views, and especially am I in agreement 
with him with regard to the importance of foreign trade to American 
agriculture. 

I am one of those extremists who insist that no satisfactory solu- 
tion of agriculture’s economic woes in our country will be found 
unless it includes healthy foreign outlets for our agricultural staples. 
I do not say that the foreign market is the whole story, but I do 
insist that it is an essential part. I appreciate also that it may not 
be possible to eflectuate that type of solution. If that be the case, 
we must be prepared to accept for an indefinite period the aches 
and pains, the stresses and strains, which are bound to accompany 
alternative solutions. 

I find myself in disagreement with the Secretary on certain phases 
of the agricultural adjustment programme which I believe to be 
in direct conflict with policies designed to promote foreign trade. 
I confess to a bewilderment in his use of the term ‘middle course’, 
not only in this paper but upon previous occasions. To me the agri- 
cultural adjustment programmes, when considered with the recipro- 
cal trade agreements from the standpoint of promoting international 
trade, represent not one but many courses — some of them running 
in opposite directions. 

The complementary nature of the adjustment programmes and 
reciprocal trade agreements is illustrated in the Secretary’s paper by 
a bridge. The Department of State through its reciprocal trade 
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agreements is projecting a span from one bank. The Agricultural 
Adjustment Admimstration is building a temporary structure from 
the other bank to join that built by the Department of State. 

To continue the analogy: My analysis leads me to believe that 
some of the plans for the temporary structure were hastily drafted, 
and some of the material used badly adapted for the purpose, with 
the result that parts of the structure projected from the agricultural 
bank are falling into the water washing against the State Depart- 
ment’s pier, in such quantities as to endanger the work on that 
portion of the bridge. 

To be more specific, the phases of the agricultural adjustment 
programmes which I believe to be in conflict with sound foreign 
trade policies are: 

First, there is the making of commodity loans which exceed 
world market prices. The raising of domestic prices above world- 
levels by means of loans on the commodities is an effective means 
of closing normal export channels to those commodities. Formerly, 
the domestic price of cotton — our greatest export crop — ^was heldfor 
a considerable period above the world price by loans considerably 
above world market values. The current wheat loans threaten to 
create a similar situation. One need not comment extensively upon 
the disastrous effects of these practices upon exports. 

Secondly, there is the export-subsidizing and by-products diversion 
of commodities with surpluses induced largely by a high protective 
tariff. Here I refer to specialty crops with surpluses not caused by 
loss of world markets, because they never were dependent upon 
thesemarkets, or due to thebounties of favourable weather conditions. 
Their surpluses are largely due to a high protective tariff which has 
kept domestic prices at such levels as to bring about a state of over- 
production which promises to become chronic. Yet the Government 
at the present time cares for the surpluses by contributing financially 
to their diversion into by-product channels and to the foreign 
market. Here obviously is a situation caused by legislative protec- 
tion which has created its own excesses and which, in my estimation, 
is not remedied by additional governmental support. 

The third and most disconcerting practice to which I refer is the 
export subsidy. The export subsidy violates the spirit if not the 
letter of sound ititernational trade relations. It is contrary to what 
I have always considered to be the basic assumptions of our trade 
agreements. But more important still is the likelihood of the subsidies 
creating complications which will react unfavourably upon our pro- 
gramme for international trade development. 
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Secretary Wallace, in the proof copy of his paper, has -well stated 
the case in these words: ‘Export subsidies are a type of economic 
warfare which eventually almost inevitably harms the nation which 
uses the subsidy more than any one else.’ In the final draft as read 
this morning the statement has a significant qualification : ‘export 
subsidies are a type of economic warfare which, zf used on a large scale 
and for a long period, eventually and almost inevitably harms the nation 
which uses the subsidy more than it harms any one else.’^ 

One appreciates that the first statement was prepared before the 
recently announced policy of subsidizing the exports of wheat by 
the Government of the United States. One appreciates also that 
such a policy calls for some qualifications in a statement by a high 
official of the Government applying the subsidy. For my part I am 
inclined to accept the first statement at its full face value, for I believe 
that all export subsidies are contrary to sound international trade 
policies. 

We have subsidized, on a rather large scale, the export of Pacific 
Coast wheat. We now propose to extend the practice to all wheat. 
May I express the apprehension that the export subsidy is a second 
mistake fathered by a first mistake — ^loans on wheat above its world 
market price? For me this proposal raises grave doubts. It may be 
defended, perhaps, on the grounds that all nations are playing the same 
game; that one must fight fire with fire. Yet the fact remains that 
we cannot indulge in subsidizing eqjorts on any considerable scale 
and at the same time build a sound foundation for a more permanent 
foreign outlet for our staple agricultural products. May we not be 
sacrificing substantial future gains for lesser and more temporary 
advantages ? 

Oliver Master, Economic Division, Commercial Intelligence Service, 
Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, Canada. 

Two years ago, at the Conference held at St. Andrews, one 
section of the programme was devoted to the consideration of 
‘Commercial Policy and the Outlook for International Trade in 
Agricultural Products’. The general title for to-day’s programme, 
‘International Trade in Relation to Agricultural Development’, is 
similar but not identical. It embodies a change more in wording 
than in substance; and I have been wondering whether the revision 
may not have been intended to suggest the desirability of breaking 
new ground rather than of seeking continuity of discussion from 
one conference to another. Those who attended the sessions at 
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St. Andrews, or who have had an opportunity to read the report 
of the proceedings, will recall that the discussion of ‘Commercial 
Policy and the Outlook for International Trade in Agricultural Pro- 
ducts’ resolved itself for the greater part into a rather spirited con- 
sideration of the wheat problem. To-day, quite independently of 
any intent that there may have been on the part of the Programme 
Committee to indicate a preference for new channels of discussion, 
I intend to refrain firom initiating a return to the subject of wheat, 
a subject which has run such a strange and perverse course since 
that evening in September — ^forty years ago next week — ^when Sir 
William Crookes delivered his memorable address in Bristol as 
President of the British Association. I propose merely to salute the 
wheat question and to pass by, yielding only to the impulse to quote 
this one sentence from the opening speech at the corresponding 
session of the St. Andrews conference: Tf two years from now the 
answer to the question is 60 cent wheat, then we woolly-headed 
planners will at least have the satisfaction of saying “I told you so”.’ 
The present quotation for the Chicago September future seems 
almost to have been made to order! 

Running through the opening papers that have been presented 
by Mr. Secretary Wallace and Professor Minderhoud, there are 
two veins of common thought tiiat keep constantly coming to the 
surface. 

First, there is the insistence in both papers upon recognition of 
the fact that international trade rests upon the principle that, if 
nations are to sell, they must be prepared to buy. Professor Minder- 
houd, in referring to the types of trade agreements that are now so 
much in evidence, says: ‘The negotiations about these agreements 
show the truth of the old adage that in order to be able to export 
one has to import as well.’ It seems hardly conceivable that the 
world should have reached its present stage of commercial develop- 
ment without having acquired an ingrained grasp of that basic fact. 
But we cannot blin k our eyes to the sober reality that the lesson 
has not been learned. In nine short words Secretary Wallace has 
stated the cold truth that has still to be faced: ‘Every one wants to 
sell. None wants to buy.’ How can one explain the power of 
resistance with which this attitude is held? Partly perhaps in this 
way. Prior to the great depression and particularly in the pre-War 
period the flow of international trade and of capital movements 
worked so smoothly along multilateral lines, made its adjustments 
of balances so unobtrusively in triangular and multi-angular ways, 
that the fundamentals of the system were hidden from the common 
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vie-w. Under those conditions there was some excuse for failure to 
see and fully to understand that nations must buy in order to sell. 

There is no such excuse for failure to-day. Recent years have 
stripped the mechanism of world commerce of its refinements and 
accessories. To quote from a recent study by the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs: ‘The system of international investment lies 
shattered, and the idea of international lending is viewed with pro- 
found misgiving both in debtor and in creditor countries.’ Gone 
also, without immediate prospect of return, are the gold standard 
and the monetary system that furnished the operating equipment, 
if not the basis, of exchange stability. Shorn of these vital comple- 
ments, trade between many countries has been thrown back upon 
primitive methods, has been reduced to the simplest form. The 
fundamentals of commerce between countries have been laid bare 
and exposed for aU to see. International trade no longer appears as 
an intricate, delicate, and mysterious mechanism, requiring an expert 
to explain what makes it go. The processes of bilateral bargaining 
and of bilateral balancing, as we now see them in action, should 
clear away — if anything can clear away — aU doubt as to whether 
nations must buy in order to selL Every clearing and payments 
agreement is no thin g more or less than a two-sided admission that 
‘we can buy from you only if you will buy from us’. The formula 
admits of little variation. It may be stated in any one of half a dozen 
ways, but it is always reducible to words of one syllable that no one 
can mistake. Whether they are willing to recognize it or not, all 
countries have been compelled to accept to some extent this basis of 
doing business. 

I am enough of an optimist, or of a fatalist, j:o believe that the 
very universality of this reversion to primitive m3^ds of carrying 
on commerce is bound to serve a large purpose over and above its 
primary utility in rescuing international trade from a descent to even 
lower levels. Education of the most practical and vivid type — one 
might almost say of the roughest, hardest kind — ^must precede and 
underlie any durable reconstruction of world commerce. Speaking 
of the obstacles that confront the trade-restoring objectives of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Programme, Secretary Wallace has 
said: ‘Each nation wants to eqjand its exports and cut down its 
imports.’ That attitude or aim, if not broken down, spells deadlock 
and stagnation in the field of international trade. If it is to be com- 
bated with success, it must be through demonstration of its futility. 
Could there be any more convincing form of demonstration than 
the world is now receiving in regard to the feet that buying and 
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selling must go hand in hand ? How long must the demonstration 
be continued before that fact is fully digested ? And, when it is fully 
agested, what will be the result? Shall we find that, broadly speak- 
ing, the desire to expand esqports is stronger among nations than 
their desire to cut down imports? Or shall we be forced to the 
view that the desire to sell is weaker and less insistent than the urge 
to restrict imports ? In the one event we may expect the restoration 
and renewed growth of trade; in the other, continued shrinkage. 

These questions bring me to the second vein of co mm on thought 
traversing the opening papers. Both papers, it seems to me, arrive 
not at the same spot but in the same neighbourhood as regards this 
problem of the future of international trade. Professor Minderhoud 
closes his paper with this sentence: ‘The conclusion of my con- 
siderations cannot be other than that the volume of international 
trade in future will diminish rather than increase, especially in view of 
the many difficulties which in the whole present world are weighing 
upon agriculture.’ 

Perhaps I should be taking an undue liberty were I to assume 
that Secretary Wallace concurs in the view that international trade 
as a whole is likely to diminish rather than to increase, but, in 
expkioing the close relationship between the commercial and the 
agricultural policies of the United States, he has clearly stated the out- 
look as regards that important element of world commerce repre- 
sented by American farm exports. To quote from the text of his 
paper (proof copy): ‘At the same time, recognizing that there is no 
likelihood of pushing these agreements far enough completely to 
restore the foreign market for the volume of farm products which 
we exported in the early years of this century or in the decade of the 
twenties, we have been developing forms of organization designed to 
bring about an adjustment between our exportable surpluses and the 
quantities which we can market abroad at a fak price.’ And again: 
‘We do not turn our back upon the world any more than circum- 
stances absolutely force us to. But we recognize the realities of the 
post-War situation and do not fool ourselves as to the volume or 
the nature of the foreign market which can be created for our 
products.’ 

No country accustomed to depend to any substantial extent upon 
the export of farm products can fly in the face of the facts that have 
led Professor Minderhoud to the conclusion he has stated, or that 
have led the United States to espouse a dual policy designed in part 
to rehabilitate its commerce in farm products and in part to adjust 
its agricultural economy to a smaller scale of production for export. 
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Yet it will be readily and sympathetically understood, I think, that 
in certain countries resignation to a lowered volxime of farm exports 
and the definite acceptance of that view of the future as the basis 
of poHcy are bound to await inescapable evidence that there is no 
alternative. Some nations, indeed many nations, may consider that 
the evidence is already conclusive, but in this, as in other cases, the 
same evidence or the same set of facts can scarcely serve to carry 
equal conviction in all quarters. It is not that the ‘certain countries’ 
which I have in mind are closing their eyes to the realities, or that 
they are wilfully laggard in taking decisions that have elsewhere 
been accepted as inevitable. It is rather that they are realistic in the 
very highest degree, forced by their own circumstances to be doubly 
sure of their ground in shaping their policies for the future. 

These ‘certain countries’ — ^they need not be enumerated — ^are 
coimtries that exhibit two characteristics. First, they are countries 
where production in the exporting industries, especially in field and 
animal husbandry, relies meanly and not secondarily upon export out- 
lets. Their domestic markets for those industries are relatively small. 
For these countries retreat from export markets would be retreat 
from the major means of livelihood, not from the minor. It would 
entail drastic changes in internal economy, requiring a shift of pro- 
ductive forces that could hardly be considered as falling within the 
meaning of the term ‘adjustment’. 

Secondly, these countries are of the debtor class. To reduce their 
exports of agricultural products, unless they have other hnes of 
export production to which they might turn in increased measure, 
would tend to weaken their capacity to pay. In describing American 
policy Secretary Wallace has referred briefly, but most appositely, to 
both the recent and the more remote history of international invest- 
ment, to the altered financial status of the United States, and to the 
outlook for the resumption of international lending on a large scale 
— all in their bearing upon the development and financing of export 
trade. And in his entire paper there is, I think, no single sentence 
more illuminating than this: ‘We are endeavouring to relate our 
agriculture to the fact that the United States has become a creditor 
inst^d of a debtor nation.’ That sentence alone carries a wealth of 
significance with respect to the readiness or the reluctance of different 
nations to concede either the need or the wisdom of moving to bring 
their export production within smaller compass. 

Given a group of nations with this combination of circumstances 
—the debtor position coupled with the extreme degree of depen- 
dence upon e^orts— we should be more than obtuse if we did not 
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eiqpect to find in this group the hard core of resistance to policies 
of export trade retrenchment. It has been customary in recent years 
to speak of the ‘hard core of unemployment’ in the United Kingdom, 
using that term in reference to unemplo3mient of the kind that- seems 
beyond the reach of any real remedy except that of time. In a some- 
what similar sense a hard core may be said to exist in the field of 
international trade; and it is to be foxmd in those countries where, 
if the shrinkage of export markets finally forces the adoption of 
policies to curtail agricultural production, it wiU not be possible to 
say ‘we are relating our agriculture to our status as a creditor 
country’. The group of debtor countries, that contribute a large 
portion of the total world export of agricultural products and that 
owe a very considerable share of the world’s total long-time loans, 
will have to look long and hard at the problem of how to frame 
policies of restricting production that can be reconciled with or 
related to their position as debtor countries. 

What will they do about it, or what can they do ? I have so little 
faith in economic prophecy that I confine myself merely to sug- 
gesting some of the courses that these countries may take — ^not that 
they will take. They may, first, correct their own shortcomings in 
regard to full recognition of the fact that in order to sell nations 
must buy. They may do that without stultifying themselves as 
claimants for recognition of their debtor circumstances. As regards 
adjustments of their production to accord with narrowed export 
outlets, they may continue to hold back from the adoption of per- 
manent and general policies, relying upon short-time policies to deal 
with the specific sectors of international trade that threaten to get 
out of hand. Further, they may subject their existing commercial 
policies to the closest re-examiaation to satisfy themselves that the 
direction of their international purchasing, as distinct from its 
volume, is contributing in the maximum degree to the purpose of 
restoring the export markets for their respective products. 

Meantime these countries, caught in the vice of debtor obligations 
and of lowered exports, will grasp at every straw of hope that export 
trade is not doomed to diminish. And they may find it in unexpected 
quarters. May I quote, by way of illustration, a paragraph or two 
from a speech delivered in March of this year by His Excellency 
Felice Guameri, Italian Minister of Foreign Trade, in the Italian 
House of Deputies : 

‘Self-sufficiency, in so far as it aims at utilizing to the utmost the 
resources of the soil and subsoil and those of technical knowledge, de- 
veloping the activities of the Empire in accordance with national needs. 
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does not imply a closed economy cut off from the currents of international 
life. On the contrary, it allows the development of an ample system of 
trade relations with all countries willing on a basis of reciprocity to accept 
our products in exchange for theirs. The utilization of national and im- 
perial resources may in time lead to deep-seated changes in the qualitative 
consistency of our international trade, as has indeed happened in the case 
of all growing countries, but as some activities in both directions are 
curtailed or cease they are replaced by others arising from new needs 
which inevitably make themselves felt in the case of a prolific people 
with a rising standard of living. 

‘The total volume of trade under a system of self-sufficiency, as under 
any other system, is destined to expand rather than to shrink. But the 
expansion must be in both directions, for it is impossible for a country to 
continue to buy unless it sells, or to continue to buy more than the con- 
ditions in which it is placed enable it to pay.’ 

Having confessed the weakness of my trust in economic prophecy, 
I do not in this case regard the element of prophecy as more than 
an expression of faith. Nevertheless, it is to some extent heartening 
to find, joined hand in hand with the advocacy of self-sufficiency, 
a measure of confidence that the total volume of trade is destined 
to expand rather than to shrink. 

G. Maceenroth, Institut fur Weltwirtschaft, Kiel, Germany. 

Owing to the short time at my disposal, I will speak only on one 
important point of the subject which has formed the criterion for 
an appraisal of the present and future situation in all previous dis- 
cussion — ^the influence of state agrarian policy on the international 
exchange of agricultural products. In this connexion I will present 
some facts which may perhaps be surprising to some of you. I draw 
in this respect on hitherto unpublished data which have been col- 
lected at the Institut fiiir Weltwirtschaft at Kiel and which will soon 
be published by one of my collaborators. Dr. Schiller. I would not 
like to neglect the opportunity to present these data, at least in some 
of their results, to so great a number of eminent colleagues, and 
I hope to receive perhaps criticism and new ideas. 

At the institute we have attempted to study in considerable detail 
the influence of the agrarian policy of the various countries on inter- 
national trade. We chose thirty-two countries representing about 
80-90 per cent, of the world trade in agricultural products, omitting 
the industrial raw materials of agricultural origin which have partly 
been dealt with in excellent monographs by others. Our studies, 
therefore, only apply to commodities of human nourishment. We 
studied how, in the case of these products, production, consumption. 
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and foreign trade are directly or indirectly influenced by state 
measures. Neglecting tariff duties as a method of state control and 
taking account only of direct measures of influencing the market, 
such as price control, control of production, regulation of con- 
sumption, export subsidies, quantitative control of imports and 
exports, and similar measures, we arrived at the result that over 
5 5 per cent, of world trade in agricultural products is directly or 
indirectly affected by state measures of control or guidance. 



Fig. I . The Degree of Influence of Regulative Measures in World 
Trade in Agricultural Products, 1925-36. 


For the teal expert on the subject this figure is perhaps not at all 
surprising. But it shows to what extent to-day the practice of laissez- 
faire is forced into the defensive in our field, even in foreign trade 
which — ^in contrast to domestic economy — ^is still accounted the 
domain of laissez-faire. 

I would like now to draw your attention to some facts which 
may throw some light on the subject with which we are concerned 
here. For this purpose I would ask you, for a moment, to devote 
your attention to the graphs which I have prepared. I have prepared 
them to save the recital of statistics. 

The development of ‘the degree of influence of regulative 
measures’, as I call it, i.e. the proportion of products directly or 
indirectly under state control in the total imports and eqjorts of 
all agricultural commodities, is shown in Fig. i. The double line 
shows the degree of influence of regulative measures of imports, 
the solid line that of exports. 


u 
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First of all, the surprising thing is the complete conformance 
of the degrees of influence of regulative measures in imports and 
exports. What it means is that in equal measure as the great import- 
ing countries have exerted state influence on price and volume of 
their foreign trade by means of import restrictions, fixing of prices, 
&c., the exporting countries have exercised state influence on their 
export commodities through export subsidies, fixing of prices and 
quotas, &c. However, from the standpoint of world economy, 
regulative measures applied to the international exchange of com- 
modities by exporting countries are aimed in the opposite direction 
from those of importing countries. In general the measures of 
exporting countries are for promoting or maintai n ing exports, 
whereas in general the regulations of importing countries are to 
protect their own producers by restricting imports. On this assump- 
tion, though it is somewhat crude, the conclusion would be that 
these measures roughly balance each other as to quantity and value 
of the commodities affected. 

Secondly, the time factor also runs completely parallel. It is not 
the case, as presumably might be expected, that the importing 
countries led the way in state control; rather, the influence of state 
control increased in imports and exports concurrently from the year 
1950 onwards, i.e. shortly after tbe commencement of the depression, 
and reached its first cultninating point in both about the year 1934-5 
with 5 5 per cent. I would like to set these facts in contrast with the 
popular conceptions, unhappily also shared by some professional 
economists, that the much-criticized self-suflficiency tendencies and 
so-called nationalistic economic doctrines of only a few countries 
were, by means of direct or indirect state control or planned guid- 
ance of foreign trade, the cause of the disturbance of the finely 
woven network of free international exchange. 

Thirdly, we were not content with these findings and went a step 
further in our analysis. We divided the thirty-two countries into 
groups, whereby all countries with about the same agrarian-econo- 
mic situation formed one group. We thus formed the following 
seven groups : 

I . Tke European deficimg countries ; Great Britain, Germany, France, 
Italy, Czechoslovakia, Belgium, Luxembourg. 

z. The old European processing countries, i.e. those countries with a 
production of live-stock commodities, which already had a well- 
developed agricultural processing industry before the War and 
which sold the products to the Etiropean deficiency cotintries: 
Denmark, Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland, Ireland. 
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3. The new European processing countries, to-day the strongest com- 
petitors of the old countries: Lithuania, Latvia, Esthonia, Finland, 
Norway. 

4. The Esiropean arable zone: Poland, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Hungary. 

5 . The European border zone, comprising countries which are not 
clearly drawn into this world-wide circle of zones around the Euro- 
pean industrial centre: Portugal, Spain, Greece, Turkey. 

6. The overseas export-expanding countries, which are competitors of 
the Emropean exporting countries both in products of arable farming 
and of live-stock husbandry, and which are becoming increasingly 
prominent, thanks to favourable natural conditions of production: 
Australia, New Zealand, Qmada, South Africa, Argentina. 

7. The overseas export-contracting countries. To this group belong 
above all the United States, but also Japan. The United States is 
the old supplying country of the European industrial centres, but 
owing to the development of domestic industrial population and 
consumption it is increasingly falling out of international trade in 
food commodities. 

We find that the country-groups show very characteristic differ- 
ences in their degree of influence of regulative measures. Take Fig. 2 
and look first at the left-hand graph. To-day the highest degree 
of influence of regulation is found in the old European processing 
countries. The European deficiency countries take o^y second 
place. The degree of influence is below average in the new European 
agricultural processing countries. But up to 1931 it was highest in 
these very countries. 

As to exports — ^right-hand graph in Fig. 2 — ^the old agricultural 
processing countries again have the highest degree of influence of 
regulation. The European arable countries have second place. Only 
the overseas export-e::q)anding countries are below the world aver- 
age. If we omit the overseas export-expanding countries with their 
relatively low degree of regulative influence, we find that at least in 
Europe the esport commodities are subject to greater regulative 
control than imports. The degree of regulative influence of the 
European eaporting countries lies throughout between 80 and 90 
per cent. 

This grouping of countries shows once again that things are not 
so simple as the popular conception assumes. Direct and indirect 
state measures of guidance go beyond merely protectionist policies 
on the part of the old European deficiency countries. It is particu- 
larly noticeable, for instance, that measures are equally pronounced 
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in old and new agricultural processing countries. Taking both im- 
ports and exports, the degree of regxxlative control is highest by far 
in the old European agricultural processing countries, i.e. they have 
the highest development of direct or indirect state control in their 
foreign trade in agricultural commodities. Among these countries 
are Holland, Denmark, and Switzerland; they are countries with the 
strongest tradition of economic liberalism in the whole world, and 
one cannot accuse them of over-great self-sufficiency tendencies or 
war-like ambitions. 

Lastly, although we to-day believe that we have passed the first 
minimum point of world economic relations, the regulative ten- 
dencies do not show a diminishing tendency in any of die countries 
in question. On the contrary, the figures for the year 1937, of which 
we have not yet ascertained all and which I have therefore not 
inserted in the graphs, show that in a great many cases there is once 
again, after a short decline, a new rise in regulative tendencies. 

Time does not allow me to draw all the deductions that might 
perhaps be deduced, but I will try to formulate at least a few theses 
which I may perhaps somewhat overstate in order to provoke your 
criticism: 

1. The development from free international exchange of goods 
to forms of direct or indirect state control is world-wide for agri- 
cultural products and cannot be reversed. It is coimected with the 
increasing integration of politics and economy taking place in all 
countries of the world whether it is desired or not. This integration 
of politics and economy is, in its turn, an expression of the fact that 
men are no longer willing to accept economic crises as tribulations 
of fate but wish to utilize all measures of state or common organiza- 
tion to prevent depressions. 

2. Per se, the question of controlled or free international exchange 
of goods is completely irrelevant for volume and direction of ex- 
change. It cannot be claimed that a controlled national economy 
must necessarily have a lower international exchange. More im- 
portant are the distinctions between good and bad guidance, in 
external economy equally as in domestic economy. As a matter of 
fact we have at present inefficient control of domestic economy just 
as of external economy in many cases. The problems of political 
and social type that are involved are as yet too new. Neither men 
nor state apparatus are readjusted, and friction is caused in inter- 
state economic relations. 

3. In the long run we may rest assured that, if there is no short- 
circuit in the form of war conflict, men will gradually learn. A 
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■well-otdeted domestic economy will always be a better partner in 
international trade relations than a national economy which has not 
yet put its own house in order. Nobody can shake my conviction 
that, if we order our national economies well and rationally — always 
on the assumption of a dear political atmosphere — ^the need for 
international exchange will be greater and not less. Hie mercantilist 
‘fear of goods’, mentioned by Secretary Wallace, the desire always 
to sell and never to buy, is not only a mercantihst attitude towards 
economy; it is a bit of capitalism which stiH acts in us all, however 
fervently we may otherwise abjure laissez-faire. But I believe beyond 
all doubt that the contrary, the ‘hunger for goods’, the desire to 
supply oneself and one’s country as lavishly as possible with the 
goods of the world, is the natural attitude towards economic matters. 
It must again become manifest in a true sodalistically ordered 
national economy. By means of a rationally ordered economy we 
shall perhaps arrive at a rationally ordered international exchange 
of goods, ta kin g account of the interests of all concerned. 

For the immediate present our problem is to put an end to classi- 
fying all direct and indirect state measures in domestic and external 
economy as exceptions from the rule. The facts prove that to-day 
state guidance has almost become the rule, not only in a few countries 
which are always said to show a special inclination to state control, 
but all over the world. Let us also put an end to always accounting 
them only as hindrances on the passive side of inter-state trade. The 
way to a revival of international trade, if it is ever to be achieved, 
is only through an ordered national economy. 

Every attempt to revive inter-state economic relations must take 
account of the existing domestic ordering tendencies and must utilize 
them. They cannot be neglected. It is useless merely to yearn for 
the old conditions in which they had not found means to assert 
themselves. Once men have learnt that something can be achieved 
through state regulative control, they do not forget it. There is 
no way back; we must go through. The sooner we have ordered 
national economies, (he sooner we may hope to arrive at least at 
a bearable form of inter-state trade, in which fundamentally all 
countries are equally interested. This appears to me to be the only 
realistic attitude to the problems of mtemational trade ia agricultural 
products. 

Otto Pfleiderer, Reiehs-Kredit-Gesellschaft, Berliity Germany. 

Mr. Wallace has explained to us very clearly the two principles 
which at the present time govern the foreign and the domestic 
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agricultxiral policy of the United States. Externally it is sought to 
increase international trade by means of systematic lowering of the 
tarifis on industrial goods. The aim of these tariff decreases, pro- 
vided for in the trade agreements with other countries, is to give 
American agriculture a broader outlet to the world market. Inter- 
nally the volume of agricultural production is being regulated to 
conform to the demand which may be expected at a price-level 
which provides a reasonable profit to the farmer. 

These two fundamental principles of American trade and agri- 
cultural policy, which supplement each other very rationally, are 
certainly advantageous also to the European trade partners of the 
United States. The European countries have a vital trade interest in 
an increase in the purchasing power of American farmers. The basis 
of normal trade between the United States and Europe is undoubtedly 
that American agricultural products be exchanged for European 
industrial products. 

In spite of the policy of attempting to produce all essential goods 
itself, Germany too, as recent developments have clearly shown, 
will continue to have a constant need for imports of agricultural 
products, necessitated by its economic structure. The United States 
can find a ready and lasting market for certatn surplus products in 
satisfying this need, especially for cotton, fruits, and fodder crops. 
On the other hand there is hardly another market so well suited to 
the type of export products in which Germany excels, namely, 
industrial quality goods, as the United States with its high standard 
of living and its large population. It would thus appear that these 
two countries must be predestined for a highly developed trade with 
each other. 

Why, in spite of these entirely favourable structural conditions, 
has trade between the United States and Germany, which was once 
so well developed, diminished so catastrophically in recent years ? 
There are three important reasons for this development: 

1. The boycott against German products promoted by certain 
circles in the United States. 

2. The apparent incompatibility of the fundamental principles 
governing trade policy in the two countries (most-favoured- 
nation principle on the one hand and ‘bilateralism’ on the other). 

3. The relatively excessive German price-level, which is due 
chiefly to the fact that Germany failed to follow the example 
of other countries in depreciating the currency. 

The boycott need not be discussed here. If the other restricting 
factors were removed, its effectiveness would be very limited, since 
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the practical interests of both parties would strongly tend towards 
an increase in trade. 

As for the two trade-policy principles, the most-favoured-nation 
clause and ^bilateralism’, for the United States the problem is one 
of principle, whereas for Germany it is a much more vital one. 
Germany developed the practice of foreign exchange rationing on 
the basis of bilateralism not from an abstract principle but from 
practical necessity, and cannot give up this practice now without 
completely upsetting the basis of Germany’s position in world trade. 
On the other hand the United States would be quite able to enter in- 
to an agreement in this case also, just as it did in the case of Canada 
in spite of the Empire preferences. Holland, a country which 
structurally, in its relation to Germany, is in a position very similar 
to that of United States, has recognized the advantages of an 
intensive exchange of goods with Germany. The United States is 
harming itself by shutting Germany off from its markets, since even 
to-day Germany is one of the largest importers of some of the most 
important surplus products of American agriculture. 

As to Germany’s excessive price-level, it is generally agreed that 
this is a situation which cannot continue indefinitely, and that, in 
the short or long run, balanced international price relations must be 
restored. I cannot discuss here the enormous difSculties, both in 
principle and in practice, which the restoration of a sound interna- 
tional monetary system would involve. It is sufficient to mention that 
such an international monetary system cannot function satisfactorily 
unless currency reserves are distributed more evenly than at present. 
The United States holds a key position in this respect also. It is 
absurd to have the inflow of short-term credits and the repayment of 
long-term credits to the United States leading to continued accumula- 
tion of gold in that country, when it is at a loss to know what to do 
with its excess gold reserves. We may say on the world gold prob- 
lem to-day the same as Mr. Wallace and Mr. Ashby said on the 
international debt problem in 1929 : its solution cannot be indefinitely 
postponed; the longer it is put off, the greater the difficulties which 
will pile up for the final solution. 

Practically speaking, a balanced distribution of currency reserves 
can in the long run be achieved only if the United States, over 
a period of years, consciously pays for additional imports of goods 
with gold and/or extends long-term credits to relatively undeveloped 
countries, credits to be granted by actual transfer of gold. A re- 
sumption of lending to European countries, as Mr. Wallace has 
rightly said, is out of the question in the present situation. As long 
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as a satisfactory basis for a workable international currency system 
does not exist, each country must meet its particular currency and 
balance of payments position by whatever method it think s most 
appropriate. Germany, in view of the structural weakness of its 
balance of payments position, should not be blamed for employing 
the method of foreign exchange control with all its consequences ; 
all the less as this structural weakness was due to an excessive 
accumulation of political debts for which the creditor countries are 
primarily responsible. 

These are relatively long-term considerations. At present the 
short-run problem is more acute. All efforts of American econo- 
mic policy to bring about a more intensive international trade would 
be made ineffective by a repetition of economic recession in the 
United States. American agriculture would not be least affected by a 
continued worsening of economic conditions in America, since there 
would be danger of a lowered demand for American agricultural 
products both in the countries trading with the United States and 
among the domestic industrial population. This would result in a 
fresh break-down of the price fabric in the international basic 
materials markets, and internally it would destroy the basis for a 
planned co-ordination between the supply of, and the demand for, 
agricultural products. 

The success of the programme which has been undertaken to 
reduce unemployment by public works is consequently a vital ques- 
tion for American agriculture and for world trade as a whole. It 
should be considered, too, if in the long run the most important 
condition for renewed private investment activity might not even 
be to permit increased immigration. The cessation of the American 
population increase is certainly one of the most important reasons 
for the hopeless over-e^ansion of American producer-goods in- 
dustries, under which American economic life is still suffering. At 
any rate the present experiences seem to show that, without the 
stimulus of increasing population, full emplo3rment under the vail- 
ing economic system can be achieved only through strong political 
and financial strain. The responsibility for the degree of employment 
has been turned over to the governments in almost all countries, 
and the enormous increase in government debt and in tax burdens 
is the price which must be paid for this development. 

A. W. Ashby, University College of Wales, Ah&tystvtyth, Wales. 

There are one or two points on which I should like to offer com- 
ments on Mr. Wallace’s paper. In the first instance there is an aspect 
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of international capital and trade relationships which has not been 
touched by Mr. Secretary Wallace or by any of the other speakers. 
The international systems of finance and production behind inter- 
national trade during the last fifteen years or so have been much 
more subject to movement of capital between nations, which has no 
relationship to the trade, than ever before in the world’s history. 
Mr. Wallace said that America suffered in the post-War period from 
not having an aristocracy — or at least a group of people — ^with broad 
conceptions of relationships between states, political and humani- 
tarian as well as of a trading and economic character. I think the truth 
is a little different : that both the United States and Europe suffered 
in the post-War period because America had a group of financiers 
who were in some part ignorant, entirely unmoral, and for a large 
part operating in a sphere in which they had no guiding principles 
either political, moral, or sometimes economic. But we have to 
realize that there are many occasions of shifting capital having 
no relationship at all to real international trading, which are still 
continuing. 

It is just as well, perhaps, that an agricultural economist should 
try to list some of these occasions and bring them to the notice of 
agricultural economists. There is temporary shifting of capital for 
what is called safety of capital; i.e. shifting from one country to 
another according to the political, or the expected economic, cir- 
cumstances of one country or another. Then there are also very 
important shifts of capital for the purpose of exerrising political 
influence, for assisting governments who are doing things approved 
by the financiers or for discouraging governments who are doing 
things which excite the disapproval of the financiers. In the cases of 
Great Britain and France, not to mention any other country, very 
considerable shifts of capital have been made in order to assist 
on occasions in attempts to upset governments. There are also 
occasions of international movements of capital for the pur- 
pose of breaking markets to the advantage of the financ ial group 
which is making the shift. Sometimes’ the aim is to tig a general 
investment market; sometimes it is to break the market for 
one commodity and the investment market associated with that 
coi^odity. Also on occasions there are very large transfi»fa of 
capital from one country to another according to either temporary 
or permanent shifts in the domicile of certain very rich and 

groups. The first three forms of these shifts, the shifts for ex- 
pected safety, for exercising political influence, and for rigging 
markets, do play very important parts in international transfers of 
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capital and consequently influence international transfers of actual 
goods. 

If we turn to international trade in the forms in which we usually 
think about it, it seems still necessary to repeat that nearly all real 
international loans are made in goods and nearly all international 
payments have to be made in goods. We might add services to goods, 
but they are rendered more by the lending than by the borrowing 
countries. Nearly all real loans have to be serviced in goods. 

Proceeding from this basis, I think it is very necessary that some- 
body should say that there is room for a considerable development 
in international production and exchange for the further improve- 
ment of the standard of living of the peoples engaged in the process. 
It is necessary to say that, I think, because there are two sets of 
ideas to the contrary. There are people who are saying that dis- 
tribution of production internationally on the basis of comparative 
cost is no longer necessary because of the slowing up of the increase 
in world population. They say that the nineteenth-century process 
of distributing international production and trade on the basis of 
comparative cost was only necessary because of the very rapid 
increase in population during that period. It seems to me rather 
that the contrary is true; that a co mbina tion of technical progress, 
the discovery of new areas for the use of new implements and 
machines, and the discovery of new raw materials, made possible, in 
part, the increase in population. It also made possible the very rapid 
rise in the standard of life of the peoples of Europe and North 
America and some other countries. 

There are also people who say that the recent very rapid tech- 
nical progress, with the great potentialities of technical progress 
at the present moment, make quite unnecessary any distribution of 
production on an international basis. Nobody could look at the 
condition of the population of Europe, at the condition of the 
population of a large part of the United States of America or Canada, 
and still say that it is not necessary for the industrial commercial 
world to use every means which it has in distribution of production 
and technical progress combined, in order to raise still further the 
supply of goods and services which the poorer part of our popula- 
tion needs to bring them up to what they, and I hope we, would 
regard in the second quarter of the twentieth century as a satisfactory 
standard of living. 

Following that statement we should all the time bear in mind that 
any process of foreign lending that has a real basis in goods is a 
postponement of consumption on the part of the lender in order that 
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both the lender and the borrower may in the future have a greater 
supply of goods and services than either of them would have got if 
the loan had not been made. That is the basis of exchange which 
benefits both parties. There are still opportunities for lending and 
development of production on that basis, and the world still needs 
them. 

But there is the corollary. If it is true that the loan accelerates 
and assists production both for the lender and for the borrower, 
it follows that in the long run both the countries concerned have 
to make the political, the social, as well as the economic arrange- 
ments, which will enable them to distribute and to consume the 
wealth, the increase in wealth, which is a result of the process. If 
the United States of America, let us say, is going to make loans on 
that basis, it can only get effective repayment in the future if it is 
providing either for vast increases in leisure or for vast increases in 
consumption or for some increases in both. That seems to be the 
crux on which hangs both the full development of internal national 
production and the redevelopment of international trade with the 
full application of the technical powers of production. I am not at all 
sure that that crux is not much more important than what is being de- 
scribed as the fear and uncertainty of military attack of one nation on 
another nation. But whether that is so or not, I am perfectly certain 
that the determination to protect the industrial capitalist system as it 
has existed is linked up in some degree with this desire to anticipate 
war in some cases and to avoid it in other cases, or that it is mixed up 
with a general political and semi-military insecurity, especially in the 
Europe of the present day. I do not know at the moment how we 
can meet the situation which is confronting us, either in respect of 
making further progress in the distribution of wealth, in securing 
consumption, or in setting the whole productive machine at work 
again, or how entirely we can get away from the political insecurity. 
But I do not believe we can do it on the basis of fighting for inter- 
national trade with subsidies or an5rthing of that kind. 

I am inclined to agree with our German friend who said that a 
regulated home production was consistent with a development of 
international trade on the basis of regulation. Even there, however, 
one has to recognize that in both home planning and international 
planning there is not quite the same degree of security for those 
people who have to stake their fortunes on the plan as there was ia 
the old days of what we called free trade. Political changes in ‘plans’ 
or programmes may be more abrupt, even more ‘catastrophic’, than 
the changes brought about by market forces. There is considerable 
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danger in political change in trends, not only as regards home pro- 
duction but also as regards the distribution o£ production on an 
international basis. But I think, in spite of that risk, we have to go 
forward, at least as far as Great Britain is concerned, towards more 
regulation and, I hope, in the long run towards direct national 
participation in import trade and possibly in both import and export 
trade. So far as one can see at the moment that foundation will give 
us the greatest possibilities of a development of international trade 
which I myself regard as essential to the welfare of the population 
of the industrial commercial world. 

J. F. Duncan, International federation of "Landworkers, Scotland. 

I was trying to avoid the President’s eye after Professor Ashby 
spoke, because he has gone over most of the points and put very 
largely the point of view I was going to put before you, and he can 
do it so very much better than I can. But since I have been called 
upon, there are one or two comments I should like to make on the 
papers we have had this morning. Professor MLuderhoud’s paper 
seemed to me to be excellent, a model paper for presenting the 
economic issues involved in international trade. I am quite sure 
that every one here must be in a depressed mood as a result of 
reading it, because of the inescapable conclusions that he has put 
to us. 

When Mr. Secretary Wallace presented his view I could not help 
feeling that Henry Wallace had developed as a politician in the last 
eight years. I am not so sure he has developed as an economist 
quite as well. I sympathize with him and with every politician. I 
think we ought all to sjmipathize witii the politicians because those 
of us who are dealing with matters on a much narrower scale and 
those fortunate economists who are simply telling the world how 
far it will go wrong if it does certain things have a much easier 
job than the politicians have. A politician has to take account not 
merely of events and feelings in his own country but of the pos- 
sibilities of what can be done with other countries. 

I feel inclined to take some of the positions that Mft. Wallace is 
putting before us and push them back from the international field 
into the home field. Take that very simple statement that everybody 
wants to sell and nobody wants to buy. Is not that the basis of the 
whole of our profit-making system of industry? Of course, the 
manufacturer knows that he must buy raw material, but he wants 
to buy it as cheaply as he can; he wants, as we used to put it in 
Great Britain, to buy cheap and sell dear. But when you transfer 
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‘buy cheap and seE dear’ into the international field, we all see the 
danger of it; we can all see the disasters. What we forget is that 
the same mentality and the same oudook are operating throughout 
industry, and that all the stresses and strains that may be set up in 
the international field result from the strains which we have set 
up within the state, and that the whole matter has to be dealt with 
within the state as well as in the international field. 

So far as international trade is concerned, I am not so much 
worried about the methods that may be adopted. I could not help 
underlining some of the adjectives in Mr. Wallace’s paper. ‘Fair 
competition’, ‘legitimate competition’, ‘unsubsidized exports’, and 
so on — ‘we are exceedingly interested in working for world econo- 
mic peace provided we can do so in a practical manner’. Whenever 
was the competition fair? How can it be legitimate? It may be 
legitimate granted certain premises, but it is all a question of what 
the premises are. There is no fair competition between an employer, 
with a large body of capital behind him, and a bunch of working 
men who have got to get a job if they are to have a meal next day. 
The settling of wages under ‘fair competition’ of that kind may be 
quite ‘legitimate’, but it is an act of war. So also in the international 
field you may say we want ‘legitimate competition’; but whenever 
international trade is based on economic nationalism, then all ques- 
tions of fair competition, of what is legitimate, whether you should 
subsidize or in any way help your own particular trade, go by the 
board, and each nation must consider what method best suits its 
interests under these ‘war’ circumstances. 

What is wrong is not the particular plans. We had a certain 
amount of security that trade could promote good relations between 
nations when it was conducted more on a firee-trade basis. We had 
a certain amount of security, but only a certain amount. It was quite 
as possible under the free-trade system for the stronger nation to 
exploit the weaker, and for the stronger groups within the nation to 
exploit the weaker groups. It is just as possible to have good re- 
lations between the nations with a system of trade whichis regulated, 
which is not left to a free enterprise and to the search for profits, 
but these relations are liable to be upset by the people who are in 
control of capital. 

What is important, and here we get outside the field of the 
economist, is the spirit in which trade is being conducted. I cannot 
help feeling despondent when I read in an American paper and I 
hear Mr. Secretary Wallace say that the people in ihe U.S.A. do not 
want to get mixed up in the ‘isms’, in our war situation in Europe, 
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in balance of power politics, and so on. Apart from the question 
of war altogether, the power politics of Europe at the present rimft 
are a development of the econonaic nationalisms of the nineteen- 
twenties, and America has been just as fully implicated in the growth 
of economic nationalisms as any other country in the world, quite 
as responsible for the economic nationalisms as any other country 
in the world. Even if we could by some magic wand wave away the 
whole of the fear of war, but left economic nationalisms, we should 
all still be building up defensive economic measures in the same 
way as we talk about building up defensive armaments. Nobody, 
you will notice, is ever building up aggressive economic nationalisms, 
just as no nation ever builds up aggressive armaments. We are all 
defending, just as we are all wanting to sell and not to buy. It is 
the same spirit underlying the whole thing. From the point of view 
of the economics of the country and the relation of agricititure to 
international trade it is a matter of importance, but not of the 
greatest importance, whether we are regulating industry or working 
under a system of free industry. 

What are of importance are the ends that we are trying to secure. 
Then the question to which the economist can hope to give an 
answer becomes : Given our ends and given the ckcumstances, what 
are the best means for achieving these ends ? Unfortunately in the 
meantime we are all at sixes and sevens as to the ends. Each of us is 
working to the end that our own nation builds up its economic de- 
fences. As long as we are working along these Imes I agree with Mr. 
Ashby when he says we are going to find it very difficult to raise the 
standard of living in any country, or throughout the world generally. 
The most important thing, whether or not you like ‘isms’ and whether 
or not you like the war situation, is that we get away from this 
attitude of regarding nations as separate enclaves within which we 
try to build up economic systems, expecting each to be able to go 
its own way. We have got to get away from that spirit before we 
can get any discussions as to economic methods. Everything is in 
the melting-pot, and none of us can keep out of it. America cannot 
keep out of it any more than those of us who may be sitting near 
the powder magazine of Europe. 

The whole situation is dependent upon that spirit of nationalism. 
That attitude of looking inimicably over the wall at our neighbours 
instead of trying to get down the barriers and enter into a freer 
method of exchange which would give us the opportunity of de- 
veloping our resources, with the realization that prosperity is depen- 
dent upon our united efforts vmder the modern world circumstances. 
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is the root of our troubles. It is absolutely impossible for any one 
coxmtry to shut itself oflF either militarily, economically, culturally, 
or in any other way. We have got to take the ‘isms’ into account 
and contribute our share to providing the better ‘isms’ for the con- 
duct of the world as a whole. 

Andrew Stewart, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Canada. 

It is witii some hesitation that I take part in this discussion, but 
there is one general point, arising principally out of Mr. Secretary 
Wallace’s paper, to which I should like to refer. 

It is important in referring to international investment that we 
should distinguish, as Professor Ashby has done, between different 
kinds of transfers of capital. In passing, and in connexion with 
Professor Ashby’s remarks, I might point out that while I am unable 
personally to judge of the morality of other people it does seem 
obvious that, if the financial interests have the power which Pro- 
fessor Ashby imputes to them, they frequently act in an extremely 
stupid fashion. 

We are probably all in agreement that transfers of capital form 
an essential part of the process of division of labour and specializa- 
tion of function which has in the past contributed so greatly to the 
promotion of the general welfare. I am not so sure that equally 
universal assent would be given to the principles of lending which 
Secretary Wallace has suggested may dominate the policy of his 
country in die future, namely, of lending to imdeveloped areas which 
produce only non-competitive products. But the kind of capital 
movements which we must deplore are those of an erratic, spas- 
modic, unpredictable, and irrational type. These are unfortunate 
for two reasons. First, because when they occur they do not give 
sufficient time for orderly processes of adjustment to take place, and 
consequently cause confusion, upheaval, and loss. In the second 
place, where conditions are such that large movements of this 
can occur, there is unavoidable uncertainty. 

It was, I think, one of the virtues of the older order of things 
that there was a certain measure of regularity in the occurrence of 
events, and developments could be deduced with some degree of 
assurance fiirom objective factors. Since the War, with the develop- 
ment of control and the investing of power in individuals at the 
centre, there has been a tendency — a cumulative tendency — to get 
away from this regularity and predictability. To-day, when we speak 
of countries, we gene:^y speak of individuals. We do this because 
we know that certain individuals may, by a stroke of the pen, invert 
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the whole proceedings. We know that developments do not occur 
regularly in response to objective fectors but that these develop- 
ments are conceived within the minds of individuals. 

Now, the reaction to this condition may not be a rational one, 
although I am inclined to think that on the basis of e^erience there 
are reasonable groimds for apprehension. In any event it is un- 
doubtedly true that this condition does contribute to general uncer- 
tainty. Moreover, unfortunately, protestations of good intentions 
are not enough to allay these fears; again esperience suggests that 
there is much truth in the old adage to the effect that these com- 
prise the material which paves the road to hell. 

The point is that, in pursuing the objective of internal security, 
we have not, as Mr. Duncan has contended, eliminated competition. 
We have simply shifted the location of competition to the national 
boundaries and have thrown into the field of competition the whole 
weight of the support of the community. Balance of power politics 
within countries has led to unbalanced power economics between 
countries. 

It may be, as has been suggested in Mr. Secretary Wallace’s paper, 
t’nat the solution lies in the direction of the development of inter- 
national control of international transactions. But in that event we 
are again simply shifting the location of competition and massing the 
forces of exporting countries against those of importing countries. 
What proportions international trade may assume when that is 
achieved is difficult to predict. 

If international co-operation is to be the way out, then it seems 
to me that no individual country wiU be able to partake of the 
advantages of international co-operation when it sees advantage to 
itself, without at the same time assximing all of the responsibilities — 
some of these perhaps unattractive — ^which that form of collectivism 
implies. I am not sure that we are yet at the point where we are 
willing to accept these responsibilities. 

S. Schmidt, TJniversity of Cracow^ Roland. 

I am glad Secretary Wallace is with us to-day so that I can in 
his presence frankly repeat a point regarding international trade 
which I have been insisting on since the Conference I attended at 
Cornell in 1930 and which I was always expressing to my teacher, 
the late Dr. Warren. 

In studying international trade and its disturbances we should 
always take heed, much more than we usually do, of the position 
of the weakest seller and of the weakest buyer. The trade in a 

X 
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commodity is not solely a question of volume, as many people seem 
to think. It is a question of the volume combined with the purchas- 
ing power. 

You will notice that whenever Britain is prosperous — am not 
a Britisher, and you need not be afraid that I am speaking for 
Britain — ^prices of foods and of other agricultural products are 
pushed up from the demand side. We notice the effect very well 
in our country. On the other hand, whenever Britain is in the midst 
of depression, prices drop because the British consumer is willing 
to take the same volume of goods only at a lower price. Prices in 
world trade depend, in fact, to a great extent upon the purchasing 
power of the British consumer, since from the point of view of 
international trade in food products Britain is one of the greatest 
consumers and can dominate the prices of food from the demand 
side. 

On the other side the supply of goods has to be taken into 
account, and I venture to express the opinion that in this respect 
North America thinks too much of herself. It is not her supply that 
primarily influences prices. Prices depend upon the weakest sellers, 
and these particularly are the countries of South America and 
eastern Europe. 

At the Conference in 1930 1 gave some figures showing that prices 
of grain in east Europe are subject to much greater changes than 
those in North America. For the last few years, for instance, our 
grain prices in east Europe have been higher than in this country. 
During the last few weeks, however, prices of Polish grain have 
dropped by about 5 o per cent. The reason is simply that our harvests 
in recent years up to this year have been comparatively short. This 
year the harvest in east Europe is much better. Prices have dropped 
for this reason and not because of the big volume that is being 
produced in North America. 

It is necessary to pay attention to the weakest seller and the 
weakest buyer and to the purchasing power which influences the 
demand side and the supply side. Although I do not, of course, 
like to appear to be giving advice, I should think that if Americans 
would start industry in eastern Europe — ^not competing but com- 
plementary industry — ^much more would be done for stabilizing the 
prices of the food products which America has to export than can 
be accomplished by the different methods used at present. 

I tried to show at St. Andrews that the volume of products which 
east Europe sells abroad is not the result of a high production but 
of the very low standard of living of our rural population. As an 
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example I quote our bacon industty. We started the bacon industry- 
in Poland after the War. Because of our own low consumption we 
could easily by now have been in the first place as a bacon-exporting 
country, and Denmark as well as Holland would have found it hard 
to compete -with us. If we have not done so, it is only because we 
began to control our bacon industry ourselves by putting those 
premiums on grain export for which we are so much blamed by 
Mr. Duncan. Six months ago export premiums on grain were can- 
celled, but now, if our Government does not reintroduce the export 
premiums on grain, the bacon industry will e^and again, and 
farmers in America will have reason to complain about canned 
Polish ham coming to this country to compete with Iowa ham, as 
they already do. 

If you are unconvinced as to how important the low standard of 
li-ving may be for the international supply of agricultural products, 
the next Conference to be held in Hungary will provide an appro- 
priate place for demonstrating and expiaitiing the point to you in 
the fife of the surrounding countries. 

G. Minderhoud. 

I have been exceedingly interested in the discussion on these 
papers by Secretary Wallace and my-self. There is nothing, however, 
to which I feel that it is necessary for me to reply, and I prefer to 
hear what Secretary Wallace has to say in answer to the points raised 
on the policy of the United States. The only thing I wish to say is 
to thank the members of the Conference most sincerely for the 
interest they have taken in my paper. 

Secretary H. A. Wallace {in replj). 

I am very much tempted to follow the procedure which Professor 
Minderhoud has followed, but, since so many comments have been 
made on the policy of the United States, I am perhaps, as Professor 
Minderhoud has suggested, Tinder an obligation to reply. What we 
are all interested in — ^those of us who are not in economics for the 
mere pleasure of intellectual exercise — ^is to bring about day by 
day, week by week, and year by year, those necessary adjustments 
which enable us to get along in this world, state by state, country 
by country. We are all sincerely desirous of bringing that to pass. 
In theory I have agreed with practically everything that has been said 
here in these exceptionally fine discussions this afternoon. It has 
been a thoughtful discussion — a discussion of an unusually high 
quality. I accept most willingly Mr. Ashby’s amendment to my 
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rli3i-arf(»ri».atinfi of the international financiers. I agree most heartily 
■with him that loans must eventually be paid in goods, although it 
seems to me he forgot for a moment the services and invisible 
itptng -v^hich economists usually include as a correction. Those 
members here who have come from the various countries of Europe 
to Canada have diverted from Europe to this side of the Atlantic 
foreign exchange which otherwise would have been enough to buy 
several thousand bushels of wheat for Europe. 

It has been suggested that Professor Minderhoud and I were very 
pessimistic about the future of international trade. I would not 
undertake to speak for him, but I am quite willing to grant that the 
time may come five or ten years from now, I do not know when or 
how, when international trade might again expand extraordinarily 
and might conceivably expand fester than it has ever expanded 
before. I see no indication of that at the present time either from 
the facts or from the psychology of the situation. But changes come 
with exceeding speed in this fidd just as they come with exceeding 
speed in the field of the business cyde. This month we are in a 
depression, the next month the ■wind has changed its direction, and 
we suddenly are started on our way again. There are, however, 
certain necessary stabilities and assurances which are not present 
just now. 

With regard to Mr. Hobson’s critidsm of the United States agri- 
cultural policy — ^first, with respect to our loans being too high, 
secondly, ■with respect to our use of surplus commodities (money to 
divert products to fordgn use or to relief use), thirdly, with respect 
to subsidy — would like to make the observation that perhaps I 
have done much more suffering on behalf of Mr. Hobson’s point 
of view than he has done himself in each of those respective fields. 
And as a result of that suffering (I think we can learn from suffering) 
I have devdoped, as Mr. Duncan would say, as a politician and not 
as an economist. 

Now let me suggest how economics sometimes works in the field 
of practical afl^rs. We are faced day by day with the inevitable 
psychologies of people who have inadequate education and are faced 
wiffi definite emergences. With regard to our commodity loans, 
the only loan that I can think of at the moment that has kept our 
products off the foreign market in any substantial quantity was the 
i2-ceat cotton loan of 1955. It happened at that time (and I myself 
■was against a loan as high as 12 cents) that many of us had not 
discovered the techniques of sufifidendy resisting certain types of 
pressure. I t h i nk, howe'ver, that perhaps this administradon has been 
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as successful in resisting pressures of that type as most administra- 
tions. The i2-cent cotton loan kept cotton in the United States 
above the ■world price from about March or late February 1935 until 
September 1935 . With regard to the other loans, you cannot find 
any clear-cut evidence that they held the American price above the 
■world price unless you go into the more abstruse types of statistical 
analysis. At any rate American cotton ■was being sold at the 
world price steady and was not being held off the market parti- 
cularly. The argument might be urged that the United States does 
not produce the same share of world cotton consumption as was 
the case five years ago or ten years ago. However, for fifty years the 
United States has steadily lost in her share of world cotton con- 
sumption, and projecting the trends throughout the period you can 
say that in 1937, on the same basis of trend, we should have had 
37 per cent, of the world cotton consumption; actually we had 52 
per cent. 

Perhaps the loan policy was responsible for the difference. We 
do know this, however, that great increases in cotton production 
have taken place outside the United States — ^in Russia, for example. 
No matter what the price was in our country, Russia would have 
expanded to just the same extent. Our price policy had nothing 
to do with Russian expansion. I suspect the British would have 
strongly encouraged cotton expansion in Uganda, no matter what 
our price policy. In China, I suspect the combination of the Chinese 
and Japanese situation would have resulted in the same degree 
of expansion in China, no matter what our price policy. The 
fourth and last country in which there was great expansion was 
Brazil. Brazil’s expansion was encouraged in very large measure by 
that country’s unusual currency devaluation. Thus exceedingly low 
prices for cotton in terms of dollars or in terms of gold were 
attractive to Brazilians in terms of milreis. Also the alternative crop 
in San Paolo, coffee, has lost greatly in attractiveness by comparison 
■with cotton. I am not saying that our price policy here did not have 
something to do with cotton expansion in Brazil, though I may say 
the Brazilian ambassador assured me most solemnly that he was con- 
vinced that it had no effect whatever and that they were determined 
to bring about cotton expansion for certain reasons. 

In the case of wheat we now have a loan which, at the time we 
made it, was substantially at the going price at that time. For certain 
reasons which I will not go into now I do not think the wheat loan, 
in spite of the fact that it is above the current market, is going 
to hold any substantial quantity of wheat off the market regardless 
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of what is done on this matter of the so-called subsidy or new 
wheat policy. The wheat loan is 52 per cent, of parity. In other 
words, with the wheat loan as it is, wheat at that price would 
buy 52 per cent, of the things the farmers customarily buy as wheat 
would hare bought in the years before the War. I do not think 
it could be called an extraordinarily high loan. The cotton loan is 
about 5 5 per cent, of parity prices, and the new cotton loan will only 
be 52 per cent, of parity. We have the option in the 1938 Agri- 
cultural Act of making the loan anywhere between 52 and 75 per 
cent. With wheat I think we demonstrated the strength of our 
ability to withstand pressure, and we held it to the 52 per cent. In 
the case of cotton I am hoping that we will be similarly successful. 

When prices get down to distressed levels of 52 per cent, of parity 
I am not worrying about holding the product off the world market. 
At that point I am willing to take the criticism and to come back 
and criticize. It may be suggested that the parity-price standard, in 
view of improvement in farm technologies, gives the wrong answer; 
that the combine has come in the case of wheat and improved 
varieties, &c. That may be true to some extent, although I do not 
think it changes the result by more than ten points. But if it does 
change the result by more than that, I want to suggest that what it 
gets around to is: What are you going to do with the farm people 
if prices go very low? Suppose the long-time price of wheat will 
bring balance so far as all forces are concerned at 50 cents a bushel, 
or say 52 per cent, of parity. In that case there is a tremendous 
problem of population adjustment; not many growers can survive 
on 50-cent wheat. I think that is one thing we have to keep in mind 
in all of this discussion. How can you, with the least wear and tear 
and everything considered, bring about the necessary adjustments in 
order to maintain a living economic and social organism ? All things 
are not decided in the purely economic field. There is a point beyond 
which specific segments of the population simply will not stand for 
low prices and incomes. When that point is reached it is necessary 
to take action of some kind, and the question is : What kind of action 
will bring about the fewest unfavourable repercussions in the long 
run? 

I have told our fiirmers a good many times that they should not 
look on the loans as price-fixing in nature, except at the very bottom. 
They should look on the loans as a device enabling them to hold 
their surpluses till by their own efforts in co-operation with tihe 
Government they have brought about a better supply and demand 
situation. I think that is the proper way to look at it. So I suspect 
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in the main, while we may measure the economic forces somewhat 
differently, Mr. Hobson and I are not so very far out of line in our 
size-up of the situation. 

With regard to our use of the powers of the Surplus Commodity 
Corporation, first let me say for the benefit of those who are not 
familiar with our Surplus Commodity Corporation that it is a cor- 
poration which has a close relationship to the Department of Agri- 
culture. It has money which comes from section 32 of the 1935 
amendments to the Agricultural Adjustment Act. This money is 
30 per cent, of the customs receipts; in this particular year about 
$145,000,000 is available for the use of this Corporation. The money 
can be used to buy up farm products which are unusually cheap and 
to distribute them through the state relief agencies to the people on 
relief, or to sell them where they can be sold. We have used the powers 
of the Corporation only to a small extent for purposes of selling 
products in Europe. We have sold some walnuts in Europe, certain 
other types of nuts, I think perhaps some prunes, but in the main 
the powers have been used to sell vegetables, fruits, dairy products, 
or to give fruits, vegetables, and dairy products through the state 
relief agencies to the people on relief. I think this has been good 
for the people on relief and for the farmer. Mr. Waugh of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in Washington has made rather 
a careful study, the results of which are presented in the May 1938 
issue of the ¥arm Economics Journal^ which indicates that there can be 
a greater total income for agriculture in the case of products of the 
nature of dairy products, fruits, and vegetables, if a part of such 
products is channelled ojff at one level of prices for the benefit of 
those people who have low incomes, while the rest moves at a higher 
level of price to the people who have higher incomes. The total 
income to the farmers can be greater, and undoubtedly the total of 
human satisfaction can be greater, by following such a policy. I 
believe there are economists who dispute Mr. Waugh^s discussion. 
I believe that, with the bargaining powers that exist in the modern 
economy, Mr. Waugh is right, whatever the supply and demand 
curves may show. 

In the use of the powers of the Surplus Commodity Corporation 
we have not usually stepped in to buy until the product has gone 
down to less than 60 per cent, of parity. Dairy products have occa- 
sionally been an exception, but most products have gone down to 
less than 60 per cent, of parity before we began to buy. I have 
insisted on no buying under the surplus removal programme until 
the price is at a level where, as a result of observing the action of 
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big purchasers, we knew that unfeir bargaining practices were bemg 
used. It is so easy to criticize procedure of this sort on theoretical 
grounds, and I agree with the theoretical grounds up to a certain 
p o int, but when certain limits are passed I move the theoretical 
grounds out of the way. I do not mi n imize in any way the useful- 
ness of economists, and I hope that they do not become infected 
with my point of view, because if they did they might lose their 
usefulness to me, and I appreciate their usefulness to me. I want 
f-Vipm to be able to look at these economic forces in a cold-blooded 
way and give me die results of their analysis without fear or 
trembling. 

With regard to subsidies, I am not sure that this group is femiliar 
with the statement issued to the Press on Thursday in connexion 
with a meeting at Ottawa between certain representatives of the 
rqnarlian Government and M. L. Wilson and Leslie Wheeler of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. This is the statement of policy 
which was given to the Press at that time. 

‘Mr. Wilson outlined the crop situation in the United States and market 
prospects having regard to the world wheat situation. In reply to his 
inquiry the Canadian officials outlined conditions in the Canadian wheat 
areas and explained in detail the working of the Canadian marketing 
system, involving guaranteed minimum prices and an export policy based 
on normal merchandising of wheat at competitive prices through the 
regular trade channels. The United States programme which is now being 
formulated contemplates, it was pointed out, a similar policy with respect 
to the sale of wheat through the regular channels at competitive prices 
in response to the demands of the market.’ 

The policy that is being followed is marketing the wheat through 
regular channels at competitive prices in response to the demands 
of the market. Both the Canadians and the United States are using 
this policy. 

The United States used a policy of this sort in 1934-5 with the 
north-west wheat — ^Mr. Hobson has criticized the use of the policy at 
that time. It happened that we had a large crop in the north-west 
of soft white wheat, more than we could use, and we moved it out 
under exactly the policy mentioned here. We did not move it out in 
a manner which was destructive to world prices. We watched that 
point with very great care, and I think we did a skilful job. I think 
we were warranted in doing the job as we did do it. Following that 
a great deal of pressure was put on us by the north-western wheat- 
growers in subsequent years to adopt a similar policy, but we re- 
fused to do so. But now this year ihe situation has greatly changed 
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in the United States. For four years, 1933-6 inclusive, the average 
wheat crop of the United States was 582 million bushels as com- 
pared with ordinary consumption for all purposes in the United 
States of 650 million bushels. If we had had average yields per acre 
on the planted acreage and average winter-killing on the planted 
acreage during that four-year period, we should have had an average 
crop of 845 million bushels instead of 5 82 million bushels. In other 
words, during that period we should have had at least 170 milUon 
bushels of wheat to put on the world market with our plantings 
as they were. Finally last year, 1937, we harvested a crop of around 
850 million bushels ; this year we have a crop of 956 million bushels, 
and if we had no exports we should have a carry-over next July i 
of over 400 million bushels, which would be the greatest on record. 

At this stage it seems to me there comes into our thinking the 
principle of gradualism. You cannot make changes in this human 
world in too jerky a fashion, not in a democracy at least, and I am 
not sure that in the long run you can get away with it under any 
system. The wheat people in the United States have been planting 
wheat steadily on a basis which, with normal weather, would pro- 
duce over 800 million bushels. In view of the fact that we are a 
creditor nation, we do feel it essential, now that weather has come 
back to a more nearly normal state, to get our acreage down. We 
are going to endeavour to do so to the fullest extent which the 
psychology of our people will support, and I feel that that is a con- 
tribution to the world wheat situation. But I feel that it will be 
impossible for us to get our acreage down and hold it to a point 
where it represents a production with ordinary weather of less than 
750 million bushels. You may find out later that I am wrong in 
that estimate, but that is roughly what it looks like now. We are 
faced with a very definite situation, a very huge wheat supply. We 
do have to do something about it. If we consider alternatives, for 
example the cost of storing wheat year after year in the United States 
in quantities far beyond the necessities of our Ever Normal Granary, 
it seems to me you cannot find a policy that is as constructive as 
the policy we are now following. If any one can suggest another 
alternative, I should like to have it. 

It seems to me that, while the United States was open to very 
serious criticism during the decade of the twenties both with regard 
to her tariff policy and her international loaning policy, we have not 
been subject to quite such serious criticism since 1933. I think our 
reciprocal trade agreements which have brought the tariffs on in- 
dustrial imports down by 10 or 15 pet cent, have been something 
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of a contribution to die world economic situation. I think the 
adjustment we have made in the acreage of our crops has been to 
some extent a contribution to a solution of the world agricultural 
situation. I tTiink perhaps we have worked steadily in the United 
States in the last four years, at least as steadily as any other nation, 
towards the solution of the world agricultural situation, and we are 
exceedingly eager to work with other nations towards a fundamen- 
tal solution of the world agricultural situation. But we do have to 
take in to account the psychology of our own people. We cannot 
carry the load by ourselves. 

We may be able to hold wheat acreage down to a certain point, 
but we cannot expect our farmers to go completely off the inter- 
national market; it just cannot be done. So it is also with cotton. It 
seems to me wise for the various agricultural ministries to compare 
notes in terms of the national psychologies as to what their respec- 
tive peoples will stand for and what they will not stand for, and 
th en see how the various policies add up in terms of meeting the 
prospective demand for agricultural products. 

With regard to the comments of our Scots friend as to American 
responsibility for world trouble, I would like to say that there were 
certain gentlemen who sat around the table at Versailles in 1919 
who had some responsibility. One of those gentlemen came from 
England, if my memory serves me right, and somehow I have a 
recollection of the way England behaved herself in 1931 with re- 
spect both to tariffs and the devaluation of gold. I do not know of 
an)rthing to be gained by recriminations. I am quite willing to beat 
my breast and cry mea culpa, if my Scots friend will do likewise. 
But I do not know what profit Acre is in looking towards the 
past. What we are really interested in is stability and security in the 
future. 

I was very much interested in listening to our German friends. 
The earphones did not work perfecdy at all times, but I thought 
the interpreter did a marvellous job. The Germans were excellent 
in their presentation of their point of view, and I think it was a 
splendid thing to give enunciation to what I believe to be a fact — 
that widi regard to certain matters die world is not turning back. 
The old days are dead and gone. It will be a new laissez-faire if we 
come to laissez-faire I it will be a new liberalism if we come to liberal- 
ism. And it is quite conceivable that we will learn a lot from these 
various experiments which have to do with more or less direct 
governmental controls in the field of loans, production policies, and 
exchange controls. Sooner or later various efforts along this line 
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will have to be integrated to produce a greater amount of world 
prosperity than is the case now. I think I will close on this note, 
with the suggestion of Mr. Ashby’s that it is going to be necessary 
for the people of the United States, since the United States is a 
creditor nation, to learn to enjoy leisure and be willing to accept 
thie goods that would administer to that leisure. We need to have 
perhaps a more precise calculus of the human desires of the future. 
We must not be afraid to look on recreation as having its economic 
aspect. But if we fail in this, I suppose sooner or later the United 
States will manage to escape from her creditor position in order that 
she may again cherish the puritanic discipline with which she is so 
much at home and have to work hard in order to pay some foreign 
country interest on her debts. 



SEIGNIORIAL TENURE IN CANADA 

C. GAGNE 

'&eoh supirieure d’ag’iadture, Ste-j4fine de la Pocatiiri, P .j2-» Canada 

T he system of land tenure which to this day has always pro- 
moted the clearing, improving, and cultivating of the Canadian 
soil is that of private ownership. But it must be remembered that 
the appropriation of the soil by settlers has not always been prac- 
tised in the same manner. During the period between the years 
1626 and 1763 nearly all the lands given over to the Canadian 
farmers were taken from seigniorial estates. That is, they were dis- 
tributed to the settlers by the seigneurs. After 1760, following the 
arrival of the English-speaking settlers, the system of free tenure was 
introduced in our country, and until 1854, in the territory which 
to-day forms the province of Quebec, there were both seigniorial 
tenure and free tenure. Since 1854 free tenure is the only system 
which has remained in force in the whole province of Quebec. 

The year 1626 is important in the history of the system of owner- 
ship in this country, because in that year the granting of the oldest 
Canadian seigniory was confirmed by the representative of the King 
of France, the Duke of Ventadour. In the title-deed confirming 
Louis Hubert as Seigneur, the King of France recalls his merits and 
services as an immigrant and as a setder and gives authority to him 
and also to his heirs to ‘fully and peaceftdly dispose’ of his estate as 
he will see fit. 

Under the French regime about 220 seigniories were granted. Some 
of them covered less than one square mile, and some more than 
a hundred square miles. At the end of the French regime certain 
families and certain religious orders held several seigniories. 

After the signing of the Treaty of Paris in 1763 instructions 
concerning the system of granting lands were given by London to 
Governor Murray apparently with a view to putting an end to the 
system of seigniorial tenure. However, in 1774 London thought 
it wise to authorize again the granting of seigniories. Under the 
English regime eight seigniories were granted. 

If one compares to-day the total area of our old seigniories 
with the area of all lands occupied for agricultural purposes, it is 
found that the former represents hardly one quarter of the land 
owned to-day by farmers (see map). The seigniories were all 
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sitaated along the river St. Lawrence or its tributaries, or on the 
Gaspe Coast. 

The Cana dian seigniorial system imposed certain obligations both 
upon the seigneurs and upon the settlers. The principal obligations 
of the seigneurs to the king, derived from the system of seigniorial 
tenure itself, were the following : 

1. Declaration of fealty and homage. 

2. Payment of the ‘Quint’. 

3. The reservation for the benefit of the crown of certain natural 
resources. 

4. Military service. 

3. Preparation of the mux et dSnombrements. 

6. Granting of lots to settlers. 

7. Organization of their seigniories to the advantage of the 
inhabitants. 

The declaration of fealty and homage was required of every 
seigneur who became the owner of a seigniory by grant, inheritance, 
or purchase, and had to be received after a change of king. It was 
a solemn recognition of the royal authority accompanied by the 
taking of the oath of allegiance. 

The payment of the ‘Quint’ was obligatory every time there was 
a change of seigneur on Ae estate otherwise than lay direct succes- 
sion. The ‘QuinC represented, in theory, one-fifth of the sale value 
of die seigniory and had to be paid to the first seigneur or to the 
crown. This source of revenue was never very important for the 
Hng. 

In the tide-deeds of seigniorial grants die king always reserved 
the right to use the lands necessary for the building of military 
fortifications, and also the wood for his navy, the mines, and the 
beaches. Every seigneur was honour bound to respect diese reserva- 
tions conscientiously. 

Mihtary service was one of the primary obligations of the sei- 
gneurs especially in a country like ours, always at war with Indians 
or with die New-England colonies. It followed naturally from the 
declaration of fealty and homage. The duties of military service 
often caused the absence of die seigneurs from their mansions for 
years at a time, and the clearing of the land was neglected. As a 
general rule the seigneurs eamestiy fulfilled their military duties. 

The mux et Mnomhrments were a sort of topographical description 
and a census demanded of every seigneur within forty days after his 
coming into possession of his estate, whether by grant or otherwise, 
and repeated every twenty years. In these documents the seigneur 
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had to indicate the cultivated areas in his seigniory, the number of 
his colonists, the list of their cattle, &c. 

In the minds of those who established the seigniorial system in 
this country the granting of lots and the clearing up of the land 
constituted the chief aims of the system. The kings of France looked 
upon their seigneurs as their first land settlement agents. In 1711, 
following reports made by his intendants on the slowness of certain 
seigneurs in colonizing the coxontry, the long stated his ideas very 
plainly on the duties of the seigneurs to grant lands to settlers. In the 
first Marly decree it is in fact written that every seigneur who had not 
promoted the colonization of his estate would lose his titles at the 
end of the year. In that same decree of 1711 tiie king gives to every 
prospective settler to whom a seigneur refused a lot the right to 
appeal to the government or to fixe intendant. These authorities 
had then the right to grant the lot refused by the seigneur and to 
deprive the latter of the rents paid by the settler. 

On his estate the seigneur not only had to grant land to settlers, 
but he had to give them certain services : for example, he had to build 
a mill for the grinding of their grain, to furnish pasture for their 
cattle, to administer justice, to see to the building and maintenance 
of the roads, the bridges, and the church, &c. Within the limits of 
the estate the seigneur acted as a local governor. 

After 1763, following the introduction of English laws and several 
English customs, the responsibilities of the seigneurs towards the 
settlers were gradually restricted or abolished, which naturally lowered 
the prestige of the seigneurs and paved the way for the complete 
abolition of the system of seigniorial tenure. 

As occupiers of farm lands granted to them by the seigneur the 
Canadian setders had the following duties to perform: 

I. Payment of the cens et rentes. 

z. Lads et rentes. 

3. The use of the seigneur’s grist mill. 

4. T!h& corvSe. 

The payment of the rents had to be made every year, usually on 
the first days of November. The cens was a recognition of the 
authority of the seigneur and represented a very small sum. The 
rentes, the rates of which varied in each seigniory according to the 
contracts passed when granting the lots, were paid sometimes with 
money, sometimes in kind, and sometimes part with money and 
part in kind. They were considered as a partial payment of the 
espxenses incurred by the seigneur in the colonization of the estate. 

The lods et rentes due was paid to the seigneurs every time a lot 
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of land changed hands otherwise than hj direct inheritance. This 
fine represented one-twelfdi of the sale value of the property. Of 
the lods et ventes, Munro says : 

‘In the earlier period of the French regime the seigniorial profits accru- 
ing from the payment of the lods et ventes were not large, for lands en 
censive changed hands, except by inheritance in direct succession, very 
infrequently; but in the later years of French dominion the increase of 
cn in ntal population made transfers of land, especially in the vicinity of the 
setdements, much more frequent, and the seigniorial profits became in 
consequence very considerable. Still, the payment does not seem seriously 
to have hampered the normal course of land transfers until after the con- 
quest, when it became one of the generally accepted evil incidents of the 
seigniorial system, by operating, especially in the case of valuable lands, as 
an unwholesome check on the JEtee alienation of real property.’ 

In order to escape the payment of too high a fine to the seigneurs 
some censitaires, smarter than the others, sometimes declared a 
fictitious sale price below the real price. To protect himself the 
seigneur had then the right to buy the property himself at the price 
declared. It was the droit de retrait (right to retract). 

La hanaliU du moulin obliged every settler to have his grain ground 
in his seigneur’s mill. This obligation was the counterpart of the 
one which imposed upon the seigneur the building of a grist mill 
for his setders. During the whole French period of seigniorial 
tenure, the seigniories being very sparsely populated, such an ob- 
ligation seemed to be an advantage to the settlers rather than to 
the seigneurs. Later, especially in thickly populated seigniories, the 
banaliti du moulin was finally considered as very disadvantageous to 
the setders and very profitable to the seigneurs. 

The corvk could be demanded by the seigneurs from their censi- 
taires for the clearing of new land, for the building or repairing of 
the bridges, the roads, the noanor, the church, the military fortifi- 
cations, &c. Under the French regime the average number of days 
of forced labour corvk demanded each year of each setder seldom 
exceeded six. After 1763, however, the number of days of forced 
labour increased considerably in several seigniories. 

Besides those four major obligations which have just been men- 
tioned, several others of secondary importance were imposed upon the 
colonists: declaration of fealty and homage to their seigneur, reserva- 
tion of a certain quantity of wood and stones, fishing privileges, &c. 

Briefly summed up, such were the conditions under which the 
seigniorial system in Canada evolved. It must be stated that the 
obligations imposed by the Crown were not always very well fulfilled 
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by the seigneurs or by the settlers. The former too ojften neglected 
their role of colonizers, and the latter showed too much inclination 
towards the fur business and the life of coureurs des hois. 

It may be stated that, while the power of the seigneurs was great 
under the kings of France, after 1760, under the English sovereignty, 
things changed greatly. Many seigneurs sold their estates to mer- 
chants or to English officials, and Ae result was that the inhabitants 
were placed under new masters for whom they had very little 
sympathy. As Munro states very truly : 

‘In a word, the colony lost many of its natural leaders. On the other 
hand, English settlers flocked into the country in considerable numbers, 
and bought the seigniories of those who wished to leave. Many of these 
English setders were wise enough to see that the purchase of seigniories at 
sacrifice prices was an excellent investment; for most of the estates in- 
cluded extensive tracts of ungranted lands, which, with the increase of the 
colony in population, would gradually rise in value. They saw, too, that 
with the settlement of the seigniories the dues payable by the habitants 
would be a source of considerable profit; and, finally, to many of the new 
arrivals the position and the title of seigneur seem to have appealed 
strongly. To the habitants this change was far from acceptable. They had 
no native respect for the new English seigneurs, who were to them the 
representatives of an alien race and a heretical creed, and who were, be- 
sides, prone to insist rigidly upon the letter of their rights, and were too 
often, it would appear, somewhat overbearing in their attitude toward 
their dependants.’ 

Moreover, the settlers from the British Isles or from New England 
would not accept the system of seigniorial tenure. They energeti- 
cally pressed for free tenure or the application of the principle of Tree 
and common soccage’. In order to satisfy them London had to 
order the subdivision of the lands to be settled into townships and 
their sale outright by the Crown to the settlers for nominal sums. 

The system of free tenure introduced into the new districts could 
not fail to attract the attention of the settlers established on the old 
seigniories and make them feel that their obligations towards their 
seigneurs were very burdensome. 

And so, as the population of the old seigniories increased and 
with the development of the system of representative government, 
there appeared a growing disfavour on the part of the habitants 
towards the ancient seigniorial system. In 1854 the parliament of 
United Canada, in agreement with the conclusions of an inquiry 
conducted over a period of years by the foremost jurists of the time, 
passed a law abolishing definitely the system of seigniorial tenure. 
Compensation was given to the seigneurs for the loss of their 

Y 
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privileges, but the obligation on the part of the habitafits of the 
seigniories to pay their cens et rentes was maintained. The legislature, 
however, allowed the censitaires to free themselves from their rentes 
all at once by the payment of a certain sum. 

Many different opinions have been expressed on the seigniorial 
system introduced into Canada. Some have praised the system loudly, 
while others have criticized it, which goes to prove that it had its 
advantages and its shortcomings. As early as 1820 Mr. Andrew 
Stuart, president of a legislative committee chosen to inquire into 
the administration of public lands, declared : 

^The seigniorial system tends to bring about and has in fact brought 
about an equal division of the lands, which is conducive to the happiness 
of men, to good morale, to habits of thrift, to the stability of government 
legislation, and to the military strength of the country. 

Sir H. L. Lafontaine, one of the most competent and best in- 
formed of Canadian statesmen, declared : 

^The feudal institution introduced into Canada by the kings of France, 
altered as it was later by special legislation in order to better adapt it to the 
colonization of the newly-conquered country, a country covered with 
gigantic forests, with a very severe dimate inhabited solely by bands of 
Indians, has been regarded by impartial men, as eminently adapted, in the 
beginning, to assure the success of that colonization.’ 

The same man added : 

Although I am one of those who are unbiased in this appreciation of 
the history of the colonization of this country, and who believe that the 
seigniorial tenure, up to a comparatively recent date, has had the success 
which was expected of it, and which should be expected of it, I am also 
among those who judging coolly the changes which have occurred since 
in the condition, the needs, and the ideas of Canadian society are con- 
vinced that the legislation which presided over that tenure and the rela- 
tions which it established between the seigneurs and the censitaires has 
ceased to be a part of the customs of this society. Now a law which does 
not adapt itself to the customs of a people, cannot long remain under our 
form of government, especially when that law, be it ever so just in prin- 
ciple, is later considered by the same people even wrongly, as being not a 
legitimate debt, but a tax, to which, as he is easily persuaded, he has not 
freely given his consent. 

^ ^ W e must applaud the passing of the Seigniorial Act of 1 8 5 4 from a still 
higher standpoint. It is a complete revolution of our institutions, and this 
revolution which, in other countries, could not have been brought about 
without bloodshed, and without destroying the foundations of society, 
there is every indication that in Canada, and it is to the honour of the popu- 
lation, it will be accomplished peacefully without trouble or commotion*’ 
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As it is over eighty years since the abolition of seigniorial tenure 
in this country, it becomes rather difficult to measure its influence 
on our present agriculmral conditions. There is, however, one well- 
known fact. Our farms situated on the old seigniories are, as a rule, 
much longer and narrower than those in the townships. On the 
Island of Orleans and on the Beaupre coast, there are farms which 
are more than two miles long and less than 300 feet wide. At Sainte 
Anne de la Pocati^re the farm lots of the old seigniory are i J nules 
long and 3 84 feet wide. In the townships conditions in this regard, 
while not excellent, are better. There the lots ate, as a rule, twice 
as wide as those of the seigniories and are seldom over one mile in 
length. 

The disadvantage of farms too long and too narrow was aggra- 
vated in certain parishes by the custom whereby farmers divided their 
farm lots lengthwise between their sons. This evil was considered 
so serious by the king of France that in 1745, following complaints 
made to him by his intendant, he issued a decree in which, after 
stating that in certain places the people were liable to vegetate on 
too small farms, he prohibited the construction of farm buildings 
where lots were less than 288 feet wide. Four years later, on the 
coast of Beaupr6, houses were torn down by order of the intendant 
because the owners had failed to obey the king’s commands. It is 
true that the seigneurs sometimes saw tibeir own interest in the 
granting of long and narrow lots, since they were obliged to share 
in the building of roads. 

Other facts which have often been commented upon are the slow 
progress of colonization of the country while the seigniorial tenure 
existed and the lack of any sign of influence on the part of the 
seigneurs on the agricultural methods of the habitants. Studying the 
matter closely one carmot fail to find, as M. G^rin did, that the results 
were mostly due to the fact that the seigneurs were practically all 
soldiers or poor civil servants and were lacking in practical training. 
Several of our seigneurs had to spend the best part of their lives 
in arms. Sometimes those seigneurs spent whole years without seeing 
their estates. The poverty of practically all the seigneurs under the 
French regime helped to make bureaucrats of those who were not 
soldiers. 

‘Hardly was the colony established’, writes M. Gdrin, ‘than the princi- 
pal families began looking for official positions. In 1636, there arrived 
two large families from Normandy, the Legardeur de Repentigny and 
the Legardeur de Tilly, and the Leneuf du Hdrisson and the Leneuf de 
la Paterie, both families united by marriage. The Legardeur took up 
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residence in Quebec, and the Leneuf in Three Rivers, that is, they divided 
themselves between the only two then established places, and soon they 
occupied important public positions. The other most noted settlers, 
Giffard, Chavigny, Bourdon, Godefroy, Des Chatelets, soon followed the 
example. And less than ten years later, we find six or seven ruling families 
in Quebec, all united between themselves, occupying all important places, 
and in constant conflict with the common people, the chiefs of Ville- 
Marie and the Compagnie de la Nouvelk-'F ranee, 

‘Up to the end of the French regime, up till the Enghsh regime, our 
seigneurs continued to prefer public positions. A remarkable fact in con- 
nexion with the transfer of Canada to England was the return to France of 
a large number of the leading Canadian families, some of these among the 
oldest in the colony. If you read the correspondence of those emigrants, 
you will find that their object is to find a means of living according to their 
tastes. They are leaving because the conquest, in abolishing the French 
Colonial Administration, has deprived them of their position, their liveli- 
hood. And, oddly enough, those emigrants who, returning to their 
motherland, cannot find there either a position, a job or a pension, come 
back to Canada to work for the English governors.’ 

Under the English regime the seigneurs, as a rule, did not seem 
to have been any more interested in the agricultural development 
of their estates. The lack of interest on the part of the seigneurs 
in the improving of the farms of the censitaires explains probably 
better than anything else why the seigniorial system has had so little 
influence on our rural economy. 
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SOME ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF AGRICULTURE 
IN ARGENTINA 

PAUL O. NYHUS 

Agncultural Attache for U.S.A,, 'Buenos AzreSy Argentina 

A PAPER on some aspects of Argentine agriculture prepared by 
an Argentine would, I am sure, be preferable to the observa- 
tions made by merely a resident of that interesting and hospitable 
country for the past four years. But in the absence of a representative 
from Argentina I am glad to comply with the wishes of the pro- 
gramme committee. I recognize that insistence on the inclusion in 
the programme of a paper relating to Argentine agriculture is an 
evidence of a deep interest in, and a tribute to, the great agricultural 
industry and agricultural export trade of Argentina. I have decided 
to describe in a most general manner the natural features of the 
cereal and live-stock zone of the Argentine, some conditions under- 
lying the competition between crop and live-stock enterprises in 
different regions, and some distinctive features of the farm organiza- 
tion, and, finally, to state some generalizations on governmental 
policy and activity. 

The crop acreages of Argentina are cotxfined to a central pro- 
ductive region generally referred to as the cereal and live-stock zone. 
This zone is a small part of the geographical extent of Argentina 
owing to the vast areas of comparatively arid or undeveloped land 
included within the boundaries of the country. It consists of less 
than one-fourth of the total area of the Republic, but it is the 
leading source of the crop and Hve-stock production of the country. 

Boundiog this central productive zone on three sides are regions 
of low agricultural value or in an undeveloped state to date. Pata- 
gonia to the south comprises another one-fourth of die total area 
of die country and is too arid to support more than a scant sheep 
population except in small districts where irrigation makes fruit- 
growing possible. To die west and north-west sparse rainfall and 
mountains reduce pastures to a small carrying capacity and practi- 
cally confine the cultivation of crops to irrigated ^stricts of limited 
extent. To the north the semi-tropical Chaco remains comparatively 
uncultivated and undeveloped except for a recent colonization 
movement and an expansion of the cotton acreage. To the north- 
east the land is similarly undeveloped, and excessive rainfall and a 
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rolling topography may restrict its utilization to chiefly rice, pastures, 
and tree crops. The Chaco and the north-eastern parts of the 
Republic undoubtedly have agricultural possibilities, but, to date, 
with a comparatively small rural population of five million people, 
there has been little occasion to dear land of timber and to make 
the spedal efforts required to bring less productive and less advan- 
tageously situated land into cultivation. In general, expansion of 
agricultural production in Argentina will probably not result from 
penetration of new lands, or extension of the present boundaries of 
the cultivated area, but will come about by more intensive and better 
utilization of the lands within the present area of the cereal and 
cattle zone, primarily ploughing up pasture land for grain, improving 
pasture lands, and adopting crop rotations especially in the wheat 
districts where soil fertility has become depleted owing to continuous 
wheat-cropping. The water (or western boundary of cultivation) is 
receding. 

The cereal and cattle zone is of rectangular shape extending 
575 miles north and south and 360 miles east and west. It includes 
an area approximately equal to the combined area of the three states 
of Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri. Almost the entire zone is extremely 
flat — ^the word ‘pampa’ means a prairie — and hills in one or two 
places are landmarks. Trees and wood lots are confined to parks, 
lanes, and rows of trees along boundary lines which have been set 
out by hand, and, except for comparatively small amounts of wet 
and swampy lands, almost the entire region is tillable. It might be 
difficult to &d an area of similar extent with such a small percentage 
of waste land. 

It has been said of Iowa that variation in rainfall can account to 
a very small degree for differences in farming types, but possibly 
one of the most distinctive features of the Argentine cereal zone is 
the great variation, considering the size of the region, in the amount 
and in the seasonal distribution of the rainfall. It is the key to an 
understanding of crop specialization and of sharp differences, con- 
sidering the size of the region, in farming conditions in different 
parts of the zone. The annual rainfeU ranges from more than 
40 inches on the eastern side to 1 8 inches on the western edge of the 
cereal and live-stock zone — a change which takes place in a distance 
of about 350 miles. It is difficult to find a corresponding change 
in a corresponding distance in the Great Plains region of the United 
States, except possibly in the state of Kansas. The differences in 
temperature conditions due to the range between the northern and 
southern limits of the zone, a range of nine degrees of latitude, and 
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to distance ftom the ocean are reflected by cotton-growing in the 
north and oats and barley crops in the south. 

There are no soil surveys in Argentina, but some generalizations 
for the cereal zone are possible. A central region, on which the corn 
acreage is concentrated, consists of a fertile black silt soil of two feet 
in depth. It is recognized as one of the best soil types in the world. 
To the north soils contain somewhat more clay and are less friable 
but nevertheless very fertile and productive. To the west the soils 
are both lighter in texture and colour — ^in some places sandy — and 
lack the fertility and capacity for almost continuous grain-cropping 
of the two previously named soils. They become progressively 
sandier and poorer as they proceed westward. In the eastern part 
of the Province of Buenos Aires there are low, poorly drained soils, 
and in the south black prairie soils impaired in many places by the 
nearness to the surface of underlying limestone rock. 

A network of railways radiating from the leading ports of 
Buenos Aires, Santa F^, and Bahia Blanca provides the cereal and 
catde zone with splendid transportation facilities. With the con- 
struction also of concrete highways and better roads, transport 
to the port cities by truck is increasing rapidly. About three- 
fourths of the entire com production of the country is within 
125 miles of an ocean port, and it is estimated that the rail haul or 
truck haul on about one-half of the wheat production does not 
exceed 100 miles. These broad aspects of tlxe climatic, soil, and 
transportation conditions underlie variations in yields, regional 
specialization in crop production, and a wide variety of pasture 
conditions. 

The adaptability of the leading crops of wheat, com, and flaxseed, 
of alfalfa and of pasture grasses to these climatic and soil conditions 
varies greatly. In a central black soil district near the city of Rosario 
average yields of corn vary from 30 to 39 bushels per acre. Yields 
of 50 to 60 bushels are frequently secured on many farms, and 
100 bushel yields have been reported. The limited extent, however, 
of tins high-yielding corn district is noteworthy. It is a district about 
144 miles wide at its greatest width and about 160 miles long. The 
concentration of the com production of the Argentine in this high- 
yielding but relatively small district is indicated by the fact that on 
the average this district produces 45 per cent, of the entire corn crop 
of the country. Yields decline extremely sharply proceeding away 
from this central high-yielding district to the south-west and north- 
west, and this reflects the relatively small part of the cereal zone 
which is especially adapted to corn-growing. Inadequate rainfiill and 
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the lighter soils are the primary explanations for these sharp 
declines in adaptability and yields. 

There is a central district in which average yields of wheat vary 
from 17 to zo bushels per acre. Proceeding away from this central 
zone, however, yields decline progressively, and finally are only 
5 to 6 bushels per acre on the western edges of the cereal and live- 
stock zone. In a central district, therefore, both wheat and corn do 
well, but com comparatively better than wheat. The result is that 
com occupies most of the crop area and wheat forms almost 
negligible percentages in many localities in the central district. In 
this district the comparative advantage of com is outstanding. As 
indicated above, the yields of both wheat and corn decline progres- 
sively proceeding away from this central district to the south-west 
and north-west, but yields of wheat decline less sharply than corn 
with the result fhat the yield relationship of wheat to com improves. 
In the south-west and north-west wheat yields are low, but corn 
does too poorly to provide a satisfactory alternative. There is some 
rye and barley sown in the south-west, but, as in many other wheat- 
growing regions of the world, the wheat acreage in this low-yielding 
region is largely due to the comparative unadaptability of other 
crops. About half the Argentine wheat acreage is sown in this 
western region of low yields, but the comparative advantage of the 
crop is considerable because of the unadaptability of alternative 
commercial crops. 

Flaxseed is grown in Argentina on relatively heavy soils in the 
eastern part of the cereal and live-stock zone where rainfall is exces- 
sive for wheat and where locust damage to corn tends to impair the 
competitive strength of the com enterprise. Districts in which the 
substitution of wheat for com is practicable are not extensive. 

In a pasture country, such as Argentina, pastures should receive 
primary consideration in an examination of crop competition, but 
discussion has been delayed because competition of individual grains 
with pasture in Argentina resolves itself into competition between 
very specialized types of farming — ^grain versus live stock. Since 
very little com or other grain is fed to cattle in Argentina and there 
is no necessity to raise feed crops, the traditional cattle and sheep 
industries are almost entirely grazing industries and are especially 
influenced by the amount and quality of the pastures. The important 
position occupied by pastures and by the grazing industries is 
indicated by the feet that only in the centre of the highest-yielding 
com district do pastures absorb less tha n 5 o per cent, of the land area. 
The ability of the grazing and live-stock industries to retain such 
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an important place on some of the best soils is due, in part, to the 
ease with which alfalfa grows in a great part of the cereal and live- 
stock zone. The alfalfa acreage in the cereal and live-stock zone is 
estimated at about thirteen million acres, and no one can see the 
alfalfa pastures in the Argentine, which provide excellent feed for 
nine months of the year and some feed throughout the year, without 
being convinced that this crop is one of the leading agricultural assets 
of the country, that it is the explanation for the large volume of 
steers finished exclusively on pasture, and that it is a considerable 
factor in the successful competition of the grazing industries with 
grain-farming on a vast acreage. There are also grasses in some 
districts which provide pasture throughout the entire year and con- 
tribute to the economic standing of the grazing industry. Possibly 
in no phase of Argentine agriculture, moreover, has greater progress 
and attainment been made than in the breeding of high-quality cattle 
and sheep. The uniformly excellent type of cattle on the breeding 
and feeding estancias is an outstanding accomplishment and a 
national asset. 

In the productive central district of high yields of corn, flax, and 
wheat, more of the land is cultivated than in any other district in 
Argentina, but even here there are many counties where pastures 
absorb 40 to 45 per cent, of the land area, and one can travel miles 
through these counties and see mostly pasture and cattle. The 
north-western part of the Province of Buenos Aires and the adjacent 
districts in the Provinces of Santa and Cordoba are the centre 
of the grazing industry at its best, where steers for the English 
market are finished on alfalfa and on supplementary rye and oats 
pastures. Here wheat and com yields are not high, because of lighter 
soil and lack of rain; alfalfe does well, the water is good, and land 
values are lower than in the com zone. Land owners calculate 
a steer to the hectare, and the well-managed estancias in this region 
are strongly entrenched economically. To the north and to the 
south of this feeding area, however, pastures are dry for several 
months of the year, and returns from grazing cattle ate much lower. 
Farther south much of the land is in short pasture grasses, and 
cattle-grazing is not as remunerative as sheep-grazing. In the latter 
two districts wheat-ferming is slowly tending to displace grazing 
on the best soils. In these districts the landholdings are large, many 
are poorly operated, and shifts to somewhat more intensive and better 
utilization of the land in the form of planting wheat and grain have 
been — and promise to be — ^greatest. 

In many counties in the east-central part of the Province of 
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Buenos Aires more than 90 per cent, of the land is in pasture. Most 
of this region is poorly draiaed and can hardly find more profitable 
use than as pasture for sheep and for cattle for breeding purposes. 
This is a leading source of yearling steers -which are shipped or 
driven overland to the feeding areas to the west to be grown out and 
finished on alfalfa pasture. 

Much of the pasture land of Argentina, however, is capable of 
growing wheat and other grains, and its utilization as pasture is 
influenced greatly by the prevalence of large landholdings and, 
given sufficient capital, the ease with which these tracts are oper- 
ated as cattle and sheep estandas. The capital requirements are 
considerable in respect to the investment in land, fences, cattle or 
sheep, but the estandas represent much the simplest means of ad- 
ministering large holdings. They are the only means by which the 
owners can personally direct and manage operations on such large 
tracts of which the minimum size is about 5,000 acres. The income 
from cattle and sheep is, moreover, more constant and dependable 
than from crops, and it is stated that in the five-year period prior 
to the last year or two of high grain prices the returns from live 
stock or from estandas have been uniformly as good or better than 
from grain. 

Converting a tract of gtazing land into tenant grain farms involves 
other considerations, however, besides that of financial returns. 
Live-stock grazing has been the traditional source of wealth in 
Argentina, and there is a social and economic standing associated 
with it. The estandas are institutions reflecting wealth, a manner 
of living, and, in many respects, an agricultural aristocracy — the 
closest parallel to which in the development of the United States 
disappeared with slavery and the large cotton plantations of the 
south. Shifting to grain farming is the end of personal direction 
of extensive herds and flocks and more especially of the manner of 
living associated with the estandas. The former estamiero is director 
of actual operations no longer but becomes concerned with adminis- 
trative matters involving scores to hundreds of tenants, many of 
whom are difficult and unreliable. 

But most observers in Argentina recognize that substantial 
amounts of the present grazing land of Argentina are being very 
inadequately and poorly utilized, and that only the wealth of some 
of the old land-owning families and their income from large tracts 
have enabled them to carry on as inefficiently as they have and as 
insensitively to low financial returns, if not losses. Rising land values 
before the depression enabled many to persist in a tradition and to 
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postpone changes and adjustments associated with poor manage- 
ment, but since 1929 more and more attention is being given to Sie 
better utilkation of properties. It is in consequence of these broad 
developments that the trend of grain farming is slowly upward. 

In concluding this discussion of crop and live-stock production 
in Argentina it should be pointed out that a narrowness of the 
domestic market and a dependence on foreign markets restrict the 
volume and variety of the production of special products. The 
domestic market is based upon a population of 12,000,000 people, 
but the bulk of the population has a low purchasing power, and the 
domestic outlets are relatively restricted as to variety and quality 
of products. The consumption habits of the rural population are 
built around a very simple diet consisting primarily of beef, bread, 
zn 6 .jerbe-matey with vegetables and fruits occupying comparatively 
small places. One is impressed with the fact ^t Argentina does 
not possess the markets for a great variety of different kinds and 
grades of farm products such as arise out of the requirements of the 
many cities scattered over the United States. There are only three 
or four markets of this character in Argentina of which only Buenos 
Aires has a purchasing power of considerable significance. Even 
this city provides a relatively small outlet for quality products. For 
example, although the quality of the milk supply in Buenos Aires 
is poor, attempts at establishing a market for certified milk have 
failed. Under these conditions the introduction of new crops or 
products soon exhausts the local market requirements, and produc- 
tion very quickly attains an export basis with attendant complications 
and instability in marketing. 

The trend of crop acreages during the past twenty-five years in 
Argentina can be broken down into three quite distinct periods — 
(i) recovery of the pre-War acreage by 1923, (2) a subsequent seven- 
year period of unprecedented expansion, and finally, (3) an abrupt 
levelliag off at the high 1930 level. The explanation for the sharp 
expansion from 1923 to 1930 is found primarily in high prices for 
wheat and other grains in the post-War period up to 1930 and in 
part to the greater use of combines. After several years of extremely 
profitable prices following 1923, cash and share rents reached unpre- 
cedented levels, and more and more grazing lands were turned over 
to tenant grain farmers. Reduction of costs of harvesting by the use 
of combines, in turn, enabled tenants to increase theie acreages and 
to seek additional lands for wheat. Imports of 1,112 combines in 
1921 rose to 7,700 in 1924, and finally to about 15,000 in 1929. In 
the expansion which culminated in 1930 the total grain and linseed 
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acteage gained about 1 3,000,000 acres, or 40 per cent., compared with 
1923. 

With the sharp drop in grain prices in the latter part of 1930, the 
status of grain farming versus gra2ing was completely changed, 
and the former expansion was brought to a sharp halt. Since i93°> 
with the possible exception of the last two years of better grain 
prices, the estaneias or gra2ing enterprises have fered relatively better 
than the grain enterprises. 

Forces are slowly at work tending to increase the grain acreages on 
estaneias, to convert gra2ing tracts into grain lands, and to divide 
the large landholdings, but close observers of the agriculture of 
Argentina confirm what the statistics since 193° seem to establish, 
i.e. some shifting about and inter-changeability in the acreages of 
each of the three leading crops of wheat, corn, and flax, but the 
existence of a considerable degree of stability in the total crop 
acreage and in live-stock numbers. Pear and apple production, 
however, has expanded rapidly. The exportable supplies of the 
former have doubled every two or three years since 1932. 

As previously indicated, possibly one of the most distinctive 
features of the organization of agriculture in Argentina is the extent 
to which crop farming and live-stock farming are separate and carried 
on as independent types of farming which by their specialization 
become, in many cases, almost single enterprises. This separation is 
reflected in a number of respects apart from the actual operations. 
The terms estancia and chacra, estanciero and ehacarero, referring 
respectively to a live-stock farm and a grain farm, a live-stock farmer 
and a grain former, are significant distinctions in Argentina. Prob- 
ably as much as 75 per cent, of the Argentine wheat acreage is 
located on tenant farms where pastures for work animals and for 
a few cows are restricted by conditions of the lease to 10 to 20 per 
cent, of the rented area. The balance of the production occurs on 
owner-operated farms where there is a degree of mixed grain and 
live-stock farming and on estaneias where some acreages of grain are 
sown under estaneia administration. Usually, when estancia owners 
wish to cultivate a portion of the estancia, tenant farmers are called 
in for that purpose, but there are many estaneias where 2,000 to 5 ,000 
acres of grain are sown by men employed by the owner of the 
estancia. 

Travelling through the grain districts one seems to encounter 
rarely owner-operators but usually tenant farmers belonging to this 
or that eolonia or rented tract, and the grain districts seem to be 
made up of these tracts of 10,000 to 35,000 acres or more, on each 
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of which there are 15 to 100 tenant farmers according to the size 
of the tract. Each colonia or tract has an administrator or manager 
watching tenant operations in the interest of the owner of the land. 

The explanation for the degree of separation of grain and live- 
stock farming operations is to be found in the size of the land- 
holdings. Most of the estaneias consist of 6,000 to 12,000 acres, 
but much larger holdings exist. There are 50 families each with 
holdings in excess of 75,000 acres in the Province of Buenos Aires. 
Relatively few estancia owners care to add to their management and 
administration problems by hiring additional farm hands and engag- 
ing in grain farming on any significant scale. Lack of capital on the 
part of tenant farmers and considerations associated with tenancy 
tend to restrict the size of tenant farms to units of large-scale cash 
grain production — 200 to 1,000 acres — and to exclude live-stock 
enterprises. 

Changes in this matter of organization, however, are taking place. 
There is a tendency to seed more grain on the estancia, even if it in- 
volves considerable additional administration. Greater use is being 
made of corn for forage purposes. The necessity to re-seed each 
year a somewhat larger acreage with alfalfa, since its average life of 
six or seven years is less than formerly, involves some grain farming. 
Apart from better utilization of the land a desire for diversification 
of returns has influenced many to undertake the growing of corn 
and wheat. A number of large landowners contend that changes of 
this character are inevitable. In general, when large landowners 
dispose of a tract of land, tihey prefer to sell it intact as one piece, but 
there are more instances than formerly of landowners who sub- 
divide their properties into sufficiently small lots to attract owner- 
operators. As evidenced in parts of the cereal and live-stock zone, 
the small owner-operated places tend to become mixed grain and 
live-stock farms. 

Italian and Spanish tenants, mostly foreign born, predominate 
in the cereal and live-stock zone, but there are colonies of many 
nationalities — ^Russian, German, Polish, Danish, and Dutch — ^in the 
grain districts. Many of them prosper, and some acquire pieces of 
land for themselves but in general they continue to operate as 
tenant farmers. Land values vary from about 13 dollars per acre 
for western wheat land to 80 dollars per acre for good com land. 
Share rents range from 25 to 35 per cent. Since 1929 the returns 
to tenant farmers in the western wheat districts have been low, and 
living conditions reflect difficult circumstances, but even in the 
zones of better yields liie living standards of the tenant farmers are 
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low, and it is difficult in general to reconcile these low-living 
standards with the general productiveness of the cereal and live- 
stock zone. The explanation is made that the tenants, mostly Italian 
immigrants or descendants of Italian immigrants, live much better 
than they did in Italy, and that lack of education and racial qualities 
esplain their apparent feilure to want to live better and to secure 
more comforts. The fact that they do not own their land and must 
build their own houses undoubtedly deters many from making 
substantial investments on their houses, but even with tenants who 
remain on the same tract of land for many years the living standards 
do not seem to rise greatly. Differences in racial standards, however, 
assert themselves. The Danes and the Dutch surround themselves 
with some of the orderliness and comforts of living standards in 
the countries from which they emigrated. 

Until recently governmental activity in respect to the agricultural 
and live-stock industries of Argentina has not played an important 
role. This is probably characteristic of a relatively new and unde- 
veloped agriculture and a relatively sparse agricultural population. 
Governmental functioning in the rural areas, as yet, is not highly 
developed; taxes are low; collective or co-operative effort is small; 
and there is almost unrestricted latitude for individual initiative and 
enterprise. Private leadership and accomplishment have carried the 
country forward. Traditionally high import duties, exchange con- 
trol, restriction of immigration, and administrative regulations and 
decrees in many fields, are evidences of governmental control and 
intervention in other fields, which, however, in the case of agri- 
culture have not been undertaken to a significant degree. The fields 
of agricultural education, research, and scientific services remain 
relatively undeveloped. There are only a few individuals working 
in agricultural economics. 

Governments all over the world have undoubtedly gone further 
in respect to legislation and control measures relating to agriculture 
since 1929 than in any previous period. Certainly this has been the 
case in Argentina. The most important of these measures was the 
formation of the Grain Regulation Board organized in 1933, which 
guaranteed minimum prices for wheat, com, and flax to farmers. 
Anticipated losses were provided for by profits from an exchange 
control plan. Minimum prices were not so high as to involve large 
losses at the then current market prices, and subsequently world 
prices improved so that the operations of the Grain Board from 
1933 to 1936 must be characterized as unusually successful. Putting 
a floor to prices in 1933, at a time of distressingly low prices and 
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instability, had a far-reaching moral and stabilizing influence on the 
entire country. Good judgement was demonstrated in the com- 
paratively low guaranteed prices established. The operations of the 
Board were suspended two years ago. A Sugar Commission of many 
years standing has administered a sliding import duty on sugar, and 
for about ten years production control has been sufficiently success- 
ful to maintain domestic prices of sugar at approximately twice the 
current world price. Various boards and commissions for the im- 
provement of live-stock prices and marketing practices have been 
formed, but, as in the case of several of the boards organized after 
the formation of the Grain Regulation Board in 1933, these have 
hardly exceeded the educational and regulatory functions of govern- 
mental work in many countries. Indicating more concrete extension 
of governmental activity in the field of live-stock marketing, how- 
ever, was legislation passed a few years ago providing governmental 
support for a live-stock producers’ co-operative, and more recently 
the Minister of Agriculture sought legislative approval for govern- 
mental support of a producer-owned packing plant. Funds have also 
been appropriated for a chain of government-owned grain elevators. 
In spite of these measures, however, control of production and 
effective administration in this field seem to be alien to this country 
of wide open spaces and of undeveloped agricultural resources. 



RECENT CHANGES IN NEW ZEALAND’S 
ECONOMIC POLICY 


A. H. COCKAYNE 

Director of Agricpdfure^ New Zealand 

B efore outlining the recent changes in agricultural policy in 
New Zealand, I think it is essential that I should draw your 
attention to tibie salient features of New Zealand’s economy, because 
without that background it would be impossible to convey the full 
ramifications of those changes. 

The history of the white man’s organized settlement of New 
Zealand is less than one hundred years old, and it was a somewhat 
reluctant British Government that agreed to extend its sovereignty 
to a group of islands which had been claimed as a British possession 
over seventy years before. Tor aU practical purposes the economic 
history of New Zealand begins with the arrival of the first Welling- 
ton settlers in 1840.’* 

In the first twenty years progress was slow. Distance was an 
effective barrier against the export of perishable commodities, and, 
although the pastoral industries were established in this period and 
the beginnings were made in grain-growing, the prospects of this 
new colony, 12,000 miles away from the British Isles, were not as 
attractive as the undeveloped countries much closer to the Western 
World. It was not until 1862 that the white population reached 
100,000 people. The discoveries of gold in the sixties in both the 
Otago and Westland provinces stimulated the settlement of the 
country, and in the next ten years the number of settlers jumped to 
over 250,000. These people had to be fed, and the exploitation of 
the land was also accelerated. 

The gold boom was comparatively short-lived, and once again 
the colonists had to fall back on the land as their main hope for 
economic and social advancement. Sheep-raising for wool, tallow, 
and skins, and grain-growing were the sheet-anchors of the farmer, 
and the rich timber resources of the country were vigorously and 
often wastefuUy exploited. However, had New Zealand been com- 
pelled to rely for all time on these products, it is practically certain 
that she would have remained an insignificant colonial possession 
of the British Empire. 

^ CondliflFe, New Zealand in the Makings p. 17. 
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The turning-point came in 1882 with the discovery that meat 
could be successfully shipped from New Zealand to England in a 
frozen state. The first shipment arrived in London on May 24, 1882, 
and it was a ‘prodigious fact’, as The Tims called it, both for the 
producers in New Zealand and the consumers in Great Britain. This 
date is the most important in New Zealand’s economic history, 
although the development of this new trade was held back some- 
what by the slow-moving downward trend of prices which was not 
arrested until about 1896. From that period until the outbreak of the 
War New Zealand poured an ever-increasing volume of agricultural 
and pastoral products on to the insatiable markets of the world. 

The state borrowed freely on the London money market, and, in 
addition to providing liberal facilities for land settlement, vigorously 
pursued a policy of railway and road construction. In a country where 
soil, sunshine, and rain were stauncher allies than men, the future was 
worth mortgaging. In the pre-War period the growing debt commit- 
ments were outstripped by the continuous increase in external trade. 

During the War years there was a drop in the volume of exports, 
but immediately hostilities ceased the state again stimulated the 
demand for land which became inflated in value and subject to wide- 
spread speculation. It has been estimated that rather less than half 
the land in New Zealand, even allowing for re-transfers, changed 
hands in the ten years 1915-24. The Government of the day en- 
couraged this speculation by its action in purchasing large areas of 
land for soldier settlements by voluntary negotiation. From the 
inception of the discharged-solilets settlement iu 1915 to the end of 
the financial year 1926-7, £22,627,864 had been advanced to 22,585 
discharged soldiers.* Little provision was made to control the ad- 
vance in land values, and both rural and urban areas were affected. 
A sharp drop in wool prices gave rise to uneasiness in 1921, but 
dairy produce prices showed little movement, and wool recovered 
in the next two years. This was the first sign of iustability, but it 
was quickly forgotten as fluctuations in prices were more than ofiset 
by increased production and the swelling of the national income by 
heavy state borrowings overseas. 

There was no doubt that the situation was unhealthy, and in the 
next few years before the disastrous economic depression there were 
attempts to rectify the unstable financial position of large numbers 
of farmers, but it was quickly proved that debt commitments, once 
incurred, are difficult to adjust outside the bankruptcy court. 

In a review of the economic and financial position of New Zealand 
^ New Zealand Year Booh, 1928, p. 426. 
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in 1928, Mr. Pember Reeves, a former Cabinet Minister and High 
Commissioner, speaking as Chairman of Directors of the National 
Bank of New Zealand, stated: It cannot be said that New Zealand 
as a whole is suffering from low prices, dear money, and high costs 
of production. So far as she is suffering at all, it is from tht results of 
dear land, heavy taxes and rates, too much public borrowing persisted 
in for many years, and, still more, from too much private debt. 

I have dwelt on this problem of land inflation and mortgage 
indebtedness at some length because it provides much of the motive 
for the actions which followed when we were faced with a cata- 
clysmic fall in prices, but before proceeding farther I think I should 
complete the pre-depression picture with an outline of the volume 
and nature of New Zealand’s production at this stage. 

In 1882, the year of refrigeration, our main exports were as 


follows : 

Wool . 
Frozen meat 
Butter . 
Cheese . 
Gold . 
Timber . 
Grain . 


lb- 

15,244 cwt. 
11,264 cwt. 
3,553 cwt. 
230,893 02. 
16,486,901 sup. feet 
4,310,984 bushels 


The population of the Dominion was then 561,804. The return 
for our meat exports was £19,} 39, for butter £$z,oBi, and for cheese 
£10,130, The wool clip was worth £3,118,554. At this stage there 
were over 390,000 acres cropped for wheat, and 320,000 acres were 
sown in oats. The value of die exports from both crops approached 
£1,000,000. The total value of the exports was £8,609,000. 

In 1929, the year before the break in prices as far as New Zealand 
was concerned, the classes of our exports which exceeded £1,000,000 
in value were: 


Table i. Nep Zealand’s "Exports of Uve-siock "Products in 1929 



Quantity 

Value 

Wool ...... 

*34,955.978 lb. 

£ 

I 5 , 359 ,*o 6 

Butter 

1,653,807 cwt. 

13,228,027 

Cheese 

1,779,095 owt. 

3,536,200 cwt. 

7.017,463 

Frozen meats ..... 

9.883,277 

(principally mutton and lamb) 

Sheep skins and pelts 

1,133,298 

1.516,738 


Out of a total return of £3 3,379,063 for our exports, £50,780,115 
came from pastoral products, and 80 per cent, of the total exports 
were marketed in the United Kingdom. 
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It can readily be seen that New Zealand's export trade was in an 
extremely vulnerable position in the event of a marked drop in 
export prices, and an examination of both her external and internal 
position will reveal an even more dangerous situation. In the year 
ended March 31, 1929, the total value of production was estimated 
at 5(^126,756,679, and of this amount only 5(^42,728,835 was uncon- 
nected with the production or processing of agricultural and pastoral 
products for export. 

The position was well summed up in the report of the New 
Zealand Dairy Industry Commission (1934) which commented on 
our economic structure as follows : 

It has always been apparent to close observers of our economic 
structure that it is highly sensitive to external conditions. This sensitive- 
ness arises from the facts that the greater part of our National Income 
is derived from primary products exported overseas, that these products 
are few in number, that, with the exception of wool, they are sold almost 
entirely in one market, and that our per capita external trade is the largest 
in the World. The result is that any event which prejudices the successful 
sale of any one of our major export commodities has immediate pre- 
judicial effects on the farming community. Our lack of diversification 
both in products and in markets, plus the notorious instability of farm- 
produce prices as compared with other prices, makes our economic posi- 
tion far more insecure than that of most other countries as soon as there 
is a check to the expansion of markets or a fall in prices.’ (p. ii.) 

The course of the world-wide depression of 1930-5 does not need 
any reiteration from me, but I ask you to note the severity with 
which it struck New Zealand's unbalanced economy. In the period 
1929-35 inclusive the quantity and value of our four chief exports 
were as follows : 


Table 2. Quantity and Value of New Zealand Exports of Wool, 
Meat, Butter, and Cheese from 1929 to 1935 inclusive 



Wool \ 

Frozen meat 

Butter 

Cheese 

Year 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 


000 lb. 

£000 

000 cwt. 

£000 

000 cwt. 

£000 

000 cwt. 

£000 

1929 

254,956 

15,359 

3.336 

9,883 

1.654 

13,228 

1,779 

7,017 

1930 

197,240 

7,664 

4,037 

10,937 

1.884 

11.854 

1.813 

6,438 

1931 

211,719 

5,515 

4,139 

8,893 

1.989 

10,650 

1.636 

4.461 

1932 

238,179 

5,743 

4.645 

8,456 

2,186 

10,639 

1.790 

4.951 

1933 

286,307 

7,422 

5.203 

9.846 

2.635 

11,649 

1.985 

4.766 

1934 

255>797 

12,516 

4.969 

11,887 

2.615 

10,043 

1,984 

4.694 

J 935 

222,661 

7,097 

5.207 

12.769 

2.789 

13.617 

1.728 

4.577 
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As you see firom these figures of our cardinal exports, the oversea 
trade generally received an unprecedented setback, and, with an air 
of general uncertainty and pessimism and the raising of the exchange 
rate in order to provide a greater monetary return to the farmer, 
imports contracted even more than exports, and we had a piling up 
of export credits, even in a depression. 

The following official figures for ffiese years graphically illustrate 
this point: 

Table 3. Total Value of Exprts and Imports, and Value of Total 
Production, New Zealand, 1929-35 



Exports 

Imports 

Total production 

1929 . 

£000 

54.930 

£000 

48,734 

£000 

126,600 

1930 

44,941 

44,340 

120,900 

1931 . 

34.931 

26,498 

97,600 

1932 . 

35.610 

24,646 

83,600 

1933 . 

41,006 

25,381 

83,800 

1934 . 

47,343 

31,340 

98,800 

1935 . 

46.538 

36,317 

97,000 


As I have stated previously, our national income is extremely 
sensitive to fluctuations in our export trade, and this point may per- 
haps best be illustrated by the value of production in the years 
’'929-35, which is shown in the table above (Table 3). 

I have dealt at some length with New Zealand’s economy, because 
without that background it would be impossible to convey the im- 
portance of a series of legislative esperiments, both by the past 
Government and the present, which have attracted world-wide 
attention. 

Although there is general agreement that the first manifestations 
of the depression showed itself in the break in the New York 
Exchange in the latter part of 1929, no action was taken in New 
Zealand to meet the new situation until early in 1931. There were 
several reasons for this seeming delay. The reasons were mainly 
political, and in addition there was a non-acceptance on the part of 
the New Zealand farmer that the depression, the fall in prices, was 
anything but quite transitory. 

After the 1930 Session closed in September, the Government set 
up m Economy Committee comprising members of the Cabinet, 
but it was not until the Prime Mimster returned from the Imperial 
Conference early in the following year that adjustments were made 
in an effort to meet the felling price-level. 
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The first Act to be passed imposed a 10 per cent, reduction on 
salaries and wages of public servants, and authority, which was duly 
acted upon, was given to the Arbitration Court, which was responsible 
for fixing the wages of practically all industrial workers, to reduce 
general wages by a like percentage. Farmers were already feeling the 
pressure of debt commitments, and a Mortgagors Relief Act, which 
was amended and extended on several occasions during subsequent 
years, was enacted for the purpose of protecting mortgagors, notwith- 
standing default in payment of principal or interest. On the petition 
of a mortgagor, the Supreme Court was empowered to : (a) postpone 
(for not more than two years) the due dates of payment of principal 
or interest; (b) to reduce the rate of interest chargeable under mort- 
gage ; (c) to remit, in whole or part, arrears of interest. Commissions 
were also set up with a view to encouraging voluntary adjustments 
between mortgagees and mortgagors. 

Income tax and customs tax were increased, and, in furtherance 
of the Government’s policy of assisting the primary producers, land- 
tax, which had been raised in 1929 on properties exceeding ^14,000 
in unimproved value, was reduced. For the year ended March 3 1, 
193 1, 3(^1,145,617 had been collected in land-tax; under the amending 
legislation the total from this source was 30542,128. 

The Sessions of 1932 and 1933 were almost wholly concerned 
with efforts to bridge the disparity between costs and prices, with 
special reference to the maintenance of farmers on the land. Three 
Acts affecting mortgagors and tenants were passed. The Supreme 
Court was given power to postpone the rights of the mortgagee 
under a personal covenant or stock mortgage, ‘contracting out’ 
agreements between mortgagor and mortgagee were invalidated, 
and lessees were given practically similar protection in respect of 
their lease commitments. With the object of settling numbers of the 
unemployed on small holdings a Small Farms (Relief of Unemploy- 
ment) Act was passed, under which the Crown had the right to 
acquire land compulsorily, but the scheme never became significant. 
A further reduction in salaries and wages, varying from 5 to 12^ 
per cent., was made, and compulsory arbitration in industrial dis- 
putes affecting wages and conditions was abolished. Legislation was 
also passed reducing the rate of interest on internal government and 
local-body debt by one-fifth, and this was followed later by a similar 
compulsory reduction in all interest and rent. These enactments 
raised widespread protests on the ground that they interfered with 
the sanctity of contracts. The graduated land-tax was abolished. 

Still the gap was not bridged. The Ottawa Conference of 1932 
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brought agreements for the marketing of primary produce in the 
United Kingdom, and in the case of meat, in which the principle of 
quantitative regulation was applied, the results to New Zealand have 
been beneficial, but export prices which governed the internal price- 
level were still well below costs. In November 193 2 it was estimated 
by the Government statistician that — 

Export prices were 21 per cent, below 1914 - 
Farm expenditure was 49 P^t cent, above 1914 - 
Retail prices were 29 per cent, above 1914. 

Wholesale prices were 21 per cent, above 1914. 

In a statement to the House of Representatives on January 27, 
1933, the Right Hon. J. G. Coates, Minister of Finance, stated that 
farmers ‘have been able to carry on and to maintain production only 
by failing to meet their fixed charges and by Kving on capital; but 
farm maintenance is suffering, and in many cases stock is being 
sacrificed. If some effective action is not taken, a greatly reduced 
volume of production will follow.’ 

In January 1933 the Government made a further effort to close 
the gap by raisiug the exchange rate on London. This action was 
taken, according to Mr. Coates, after ‘all suggested methods, such 
as bounty on exports, remission of rates and land-tax, exemption of 
farm loans from income tax, and direct issue of credit by the Govern- 
ment, were considered’. 

In 1933 the legislation passed by Parliament once again had 
reference to the special conditions created by the fall in overseas 
prices for exports. A further amendment to the Mortgagors and 
Tenants Relief Act gave the Supreme Court power to divide the 
proceeds of farming operations between mortgagee and mortgagor 
in cases where a mutual agreement could not be reached. 

In April 1934 a Royal Commission was set up ‘to inquire and 
report upon the condition of the dairy industry in New Zealand, 
and upon all matters incidental or relevant thereto with a view to 
the enactment of such further legislation for the welfare of the 
industry and the Dominion as a whole’. The order of reference was 
almost unlimited iu scope. The Commission was engaged almost 
continuously in hearing evidence from May 9 to August 14, and 
submitted its report on October 15. From this report emerged the 
first constructive plan for the rehabilitation of the dairy industry, 
but I shall omit the recommendations and proceed to the action taken 
on the report. 

Out of this report arose the Agriculture (Emergency Powers) Act 
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of 1934, under ■which an Executive Commission of Agriculture was 
set up with power to co-ordinate and supervise the functions of 
the produce control boards, and under which the Dairy Board was 
given authority to regulate die production of dairy produce, and the 
handling, marketing, transport, and distribution of dairy produce 
intended for consumption within New Zealand. 

The Act also contemplated the expenditure of public moneys by 
way of grant or loan for the rehabilitation of the dairy industry. 
The specific purposes for which public moneys might be applied 
included the reconstruction of dairy factories, the eradication of 
disease from dairy herds, and the general improvement of conditions 
in and about dairy farms. Wide powers were also taken under the 
Act to make regulations for the purpose of giving effect to the 
recommendations of the Dairy Commission. 

A Mortgage Corporation, on the lines suggested by the Dairy 
Commission, was set up with a capital of ^(^1,000,000, of which 

00,000 was held by the state. The Corporation, which com- 
menced business on August i, 1933, was placed under the control 
of eight directors, including four appointed by the state, one by the 
Treasury, and three by the shareholders. The Corporation was given 
power to lend upon long-term instalment first-mortgages on land 
and upon stock or other chattels. Advances were restricted to two- 
thirds of the value of the security, but, in special cases of advances 
to repay existing loans on farm land, the margin might be raised to 
four-fifths, the state guaranteeing the loss attributable to the excess 
over two-thirds. The maximum term for a mortgage was fixed at 
fifty years, and money was made available to borrowers at 4^ per 
cent. Mortgages held by the State Advances Department, which had 
made advances for many years, the Lands and Survey Department, 
and the Rural Intermediate Credit Board were authorized to be trans- 
ferred to the Corporation, and the transfers have largely taken place. 

In 193 3 a wider policy of rural settlement was initiated under the 
small farms scheme. Provision was made for leases of small farms, 
and the lessees were given the right to purchase their holdings for 
cash or on deferred payments, or to take perpetually renewable 
leases. The principal line adopted has been dairying, because the en- 
deavour is to keep the establishment cost below £1,400 per settler 
and this amount would be insufficient, for example, to establish a 
settler as a sheep-farmer on a self-supporting scale. No actual 
restriction is placed on settlers, who are &ee to develop side lines. 
Up to March 31, 1933, 488 individual settlers had been placed under 
this scheme, together with z 6 ^ share-milkers. The total expenditure 
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to that date was £142,000. During the next three years the scheme 
was administered by the Small Farms Board which by March 31, 
1936, had issued authorities totalling £596,840 and had settled 363 
holdings of a total of 24,964 acres. The Board is now definitely 
concentrating on the development and reconditioning of Crown 
lands or reverted Crown leaseholds, and since 1936 steady, if un- 
spectacular, progress has been made with the scheme. It may never 
play an important part in land settlement work, but it offers an 
avenue for the person with comparatively little capital to set out on 
a fatmifig career. When the present areas under development are 
completed, about 51,338 acres, the Board will have about i,ooo 
holdings under its admiuistration. 

One of the important features of the scheme is the recognition 
of the economic advantage of large-scale development by the most 
modern methods in place of the settlement of undeveloped land by 
persons who have neither the capital nor the equipment to carry out 
an eflScient and adequate improvement programme. 

Parliament also gave recognition to the tobacco-growing industry, 
which had undergone steady development and was now supplying a 
substantial quantity of leaf to local manufacturers and building up an 
export trade overseas. The Tobacco-growing Industry Act of 1935 
provided for the establishment of a Tobacco Board, which has since 
been constituted, consisting of nine members, including one Govern- 
ment representative, four growers’ representatives, and four manufac- 
turers’ representatives. Raw tobacco may not be grown, purchased, 
sold, or manufactured except under the authority of the Board, whose 
main function is to exercise a guiding influence over the industry. 

The boards constituted by legislation and under the control of 
the Executive Commission were now as follows : Dairy Board, Meat 
Producers’ Board, Honey Board, Fruit-export Control Board, and 
Tobacco Board. It will be noticed that the marketing of aU the 
substantial categories of New Zealand primary produce with the 
exception of wool, the only one enjoying a world market^ were 
under boards having extensive powers of control and negotiation 
in such important matters as shipping freights, brokerage, and 
regulation of supplies to tibe consumer. 

At the General Election of 1935 the Labour Party won an over- 
whelming majority of die seats in the House of Representatives, the 
elected chamber of the New Zealand Parliament, and on the forma- 
tion of a Government tmder the Right Hon. M. J. Savage im- 
mediately embarked on a radical programme. In the first year of 
office no less than fifty-nine public Acts were passed, and many 
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of these directly affected the whole of the agricultural and pastoral 
industries, but principally the dairy industry. 

At the elections the chief planks in the platform of the Labour 
Party as affecting the rural community were: (i) the guaranteed 
price for primary produce; (2) a reduction of mortgage liabilities 
in keeping with prices; (3) the expansion of trade by reciprocal 
agreements with other countries; (4) minimum wages for farm 
workers ; (5) reduction of interest rates through greater state control 
of the monetary system. 

Price fixation by the state, or by cartels, or by private concerns en- 
joying comparative freedom from competition, is not a new pheno- 
menon, but it must be admitted that, even in the most advantageous 
circumstances, the machinery for the maintenance of that price is 
complicated and difficult to keep in smooth running order. This 
point is particularly applicable to agricultural commodities, the pro- 
duction of which is subject to incdculable factors and is extremely 
sensitive to variations in demand as in most cases consumption 
cannot be for long withheld. 

It may be said that the problem of price fixation varies in intensity 
in proportion to the control the fixing agent has over both produc- 
tion and consumption. New Zealand has had little difficulty in 
devising machinery for insulating her wheat industry from the vicis- 
situdes of world parity, because normally the total crop does not 
meet the iaternal demand and there are no exports. The United 
Kiagdom wheat and sugar-beet policies are also in this category, 
and New Zealand has guaranteed for some years the price of frait 
exports by a direct subsidy from the state revenues, but fruit has 
filled only a minor role in our export trade. 

In the case of butter and cheese, the two commodities on our 
export lists so far covered by the guaranteed price, the great bulk 
of our total production is sold abroad. The proportions of total 
production consumed locally and exported of New Zealand’s more 
important food products are as follows : 


Table 4. Proportions of Important Food Products consumed locally 
and exported. New Zealand 



Consumed 
locally 
per cent. 

Exported 
per cent. 


Consumed 
locally 
per cent. 

Exported 
per cent. 

Butter 

17 

83 

Lamb 

10 

90 

Cheese 

4 

96 

Pork 

13 

87 

Beef 

71 

29 

Potatoes . 

97 

3 

Mutton . 

52 

48 

Onions 

90 

10 
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It will thus be seen that the loading of the internal price on dairy 
produce, as has been done in some countries, would give little benefit 
to the New Zealand producer of dairy produce, and in a period of 
low prices a subsidy to maintain normal prices would reach a for- 
midable amount So far we have had two seasons of the guaranteed 
price for dairy produce, and neither the asset nor the liability side 
of the financial aspect of the scheme has given any cause for alarm, 
but it is widely believed that the real test of the policy will come if 
prices show a marked and precipitous fall. 

The Act which put this scheme into operation is the Primary 
Products Marketing Act, and the title and preamble, which are as 
follows, express the views of the Government on the question of 
the guaranteed price: 

‘Title: An act to make better provision for the marketing of dairy 
produce and other primary products so as to ensure for producers an 
adequate remuneration for the services rendered by them to the community, 

‘Preamble : Whereas it is considered essential in the public interests 
that producers of primary products should, as far as possible, be protected 
from the effect of fluctuations in the market prices thereof; and whereas 
it is thought that the most effective and appropriate way of affording such 
protection is, so far as relates to primary products intended for export, 
to provide that the Government, on behalf of the Crown, shall acquire 
the ownership of such products at prices to be fixed and promul- 
gated from time to time and, so far as relates to primary products, 
intended for consumption in New Zealand, is to empower the Govern- 
ment in its discretion either to acquire the ownership thereof at fixed 
prices or to control the sale and distribution thereof; and whereas it is 
not feasible to put into operation forthwith any plan or plans to deal 
effectively with all classes of primary products, and it is considered desirable 
that in the meantime a plan should be inaugurated in respect of dairy 
produce (including certain other products usually associated with dairy 
farming); and whereas, in order to enable the Government to put into 
operation its present plan with respect to dairy produce and to formulate 
its plans with respect to other primary products, it is intended to establish 
a Department of State, to be known as the Primary Products Marketing De- 
partment, to be charged with the special duty of marketing all primary pro- 
ducts in which the Government has acquired ownership or over which the 
Government has assumed control, and charged also with such general duties 
and functions as may from time to time be imposed or conferred on it/ 

Under the Act the Government fulfilled its pre-election promise 
to fix the price in the first year on the average prices for dairy pro- 
duce over an eight- to ten-year period prior to July 31, 193 5. In 
fixing the guaranteed prices for butter and cheese the Government 
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took the ten-year average, because this was the highest, and then 
to cover any possible increase in costs it added £^61,000 to the 
total this average would yield, so as to arrive at the actual price to 
be paid. 

The guaranteed prices fixed were: 

For butter For why butter For cheese 

12-^i. per lb. f.o.b. per lb. f.o.b. per lb. f.o.b. 

The price for cheese was fixed higher than for butter to compensate 
for the additional costs of supplying milk rather than cream, and for 
the disadvantage in having no skim milk for pig-rearing. As there 
is an "over-run’ in butter of something more than 20 per cent., the 
guaranteed price for butter-fat worked out at ij*. i^., and, owing to 
the effect of increased production on factory costs this season, this 
figure was exceeded in the pay-out by the more efficient factories. 
The guaranteed prices are basic prices and are subject to additions 
or deductions according to quality as disclosed by the grading 
points awarded by the Government graders. This is designed to 
provide a stimulus to more efficient production. 

The fixing of the price on the average prices for a number of 
years is a fairly simple thing, but the Act provided a more elaborate 
procedure for the fixation of the guaranteed prices in subsequent 
years. This procedure is laid down in the Primary Products Market- 
ing Act as follows: 

"In fixing prices in respect of dairy produce exported after the thirty- 
first of July, 1937, regard shall be had to the prices fixed before that date, 
and to the following additional considerations, namely: 

"(tf) The necessity in the public interest of maintaining the efficiency 
and stability of the dairy industry. 

"(i) The costs involved in the efficient production of dairy produce. 

"((?) The general standard of living of persons engaged in the dairy 
industry in comparison with the general standard of living through- 
out New Zealand. 

\d) The estimated cost to the Department of marketing the dairy pro- 
duce concerned, and also the cost of the general administration of 
this Act. 

"(^) Any other matters deemed relevant. 

"Due regard having been made to the several matters mentioned, the 
prices fixed in respect of any dairy produce exported after the thirty-first 
of July, 1937, shall be such that any efficient producer engaged in the 
dairy industry under usual conditions and in normal circumstances should 
be assured of a sufficient net return from his business to enable him to 
maintain himself and his family in a reasonable state of comfort’ 
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The Act provides that the guaranteed price as fixed by the 
Government cannot be challenged, and the Courts will therefore 
never be called upon to determine the meaning of ‘usual conditions’, 
‘normal circumstances’, ‘efficient producer’, ‘sufficient net return’, 
and ‘reasonable standard of comfort’. 

From August i, 1936, the Government of New Zealand became 
the owner of all the export butter and cheese of the Dominion. The 
financing of the pixrchase and marketing of this produce is being 
done through the Dairy Industry Account at the Reserve Bank, and 
the produce is being sold by the Primary Products Marketing 
Department on behalf of the Government. 

Before the price was fixed for the second season (1937-8) of the 
new scheme a special statistical survey was made of production and 
employment on dairy farms. Some 40,000 questionnaires were 
widely distributed, and nearly 20,000 complete returns were ob- 
tained. On these returns and on other statistical data covering costs, 
living standards, &c., required by the Act, the guaranteed price for 
1937-8 was based. The Government, after examining the position, 
decided to raise the differential margin for cheese to zd. per pound 
for the 1937-8 season, and the guaranteed prices were fixed as 
follows : 

For butter For whey butter For cheese 

1 pet lb. f.o.b. per lb. f.o.b. 7'54</, pet lb. £o.b. 

In the fitst yearns operations of the scheme there was a deficit in the 
Dairy Account of ,£270,000, and for this season (1937-8) it was esti- 
mated, when this paper was written, that there would be a surplus 
substantially exceeding this figure. It has generally been considered 
that a deficit in any particular year or years would be held in a form 
of overdraft until years in which the receipts exceeded the guaranteed 
price, and this was the opinion of Dr. W. B. Sutch, Economic 
Secretary to the Minister of Marketing (the Hon. W. Nash), the 
originator of the scheme. Dr. Sutch writes: 

‘From explanations ^ven by the Minister of Marketing it has been 
made dear that tbe Daicy Industry Account is to act as an equalisation 
fund whereby suqsluses from realisation in “good” years balance defidts 
incurred in low-priced periods. The benefits of the stabilised price to the 
farmers themselves should be obvious. The difficulties involved are, 
however, political, financial, and economic. Politically, it may be difficult 
to use possible surpluses of “good” years to pay off defidts incurred in 
the past, especially when the farmers who recdve the surplus realised by 
the Government above the guaranteed price are not necessarily the 
farmers on whose account a defidt was incurred.’ 
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The Primary Products Marketing Act, which set in motion the 
guaranteed price, also made radical changes in the marketing 
organization set up by previous Governments. The Act provided 
for the setting up of a new Department of State — ^the Primary 
Products Marketing Department — directly iinder the control of the 
Minister of Marketing and supervised by a Director of Marketing. 
The principal functions of this department are ‘to make all necessary 
arrangements’ with respect to — 

‘(a) The acquisition, on behalf of the Crown, of all primary products 
in accordance with the Act, or in accordance with any other lawful 
authority that may be conferred; 

\b) The marketing in New Zealand or overseas of primary products, 
whether or not such products have been acquired on behalf of the Crown.’ 

The New Zealand Dairy Board has had its functions curtailed 
and has been made subservient to this Department, while the 
Executive Commission of Agriculture, set up by the previous 
Government, has been brought under the Act and may exercise its 
powers only with the concurrence of the Minister. 

The Commission was empowered by legislation to rationalize the 
supplies of milk and cream received by dairy factories and has 
been for some time engaged in zoning districts with the object of 
eliminating overlapping and other uneconomic practices arising 
from the competition to obtain supplies. As the great bulk of the 
butter and cheese in New Zealand is processed by co-operatively 
owned factories, the opposition to this scheme has been only 
sporadic and isolated. 

Alterations have also been made in the method of marketing of 
dairy produce in the United Kingdom. Under the new arrangement 
all butter and cheese, with the exception of a quantity under special 
licence, is marketed under consignment on a commission basis by 
a panel of appointed agents of the Government. 

In a pamphlet on New Zealand’s Labot/r Government, which has 
received official endorsement, Mr. J. Thom, M.P., writes: 

‘The elimination of speculation has been effected by arrangements 
under which the best elements in the Tooley Street trade handle New 
Zealand’s dairy produce, but no attempt is made to interfere with or 
control the London price-levels. During this season (1936-7) these levels 
for butter and cheese have not only rapidly fluctuated, but they have been 
at such levels as to make a deficit in the Dairy Industry Account possible. 
The Department’s marketing arrangements, however, have had tihe effect 
of largely cancelling out the difference in London prices for New Zealand 
and Danish butter.’ 
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The external marketing policies for meat, fruit, and honey, the 
other commodities which have been for some years under the con- 
trol of export boards, have remained practically unchanged, but, as 
with dairy produce, there have been alterations in the internal 
marketing system. In the case of honey the alteration led to the 
resignation of the old board and the appointment by the Govern- 
ment of a new one. 

Under the Primary Products Amendment Act of 1937 a depart- 
ment called the InternalMarketing Division was set up, and, in order to 
establish quickly an organization to carry out the functions of internal 
marketing of foodstuffs, a trading company with extensive ramifica- 
tions in this class of business was purchased, and the services of 
one of its directors also acquired as the head of the Division. Under 
the legislation the Division has been given powers to control the 
marketing of dairy produce, honey, eggs, fruit, and any other food- 
stuffs which may be named by Order-in-Council. One of the first 
actions of the Division was to regulate the wholesale sale and dis- 
tribution of butter by licensing a number of dairy factories, merchant 
firms, or produce distributors, who had been carrying out this work, 
and fixing a margin of per pound as the maximum allowed to 
cover the cost of distribution to the retailer. The Division has also 
assumed the monopoly for the importation of bananas and oranges, 
some of which are grown in New Zealand South Seas dependencies. 
This fruit is sold on a consignment basis by private auctioneers and 
brokers. The blending and marketing of honey within New Zealand 
has also been assumed by the Division which has purchased an 
existing blending and trading organization. The honey is bought 
from the producers and after being blended and packed is distributed 
to the public through ^the recognized trade channels^ The pro- 
ducers are to receive the net proceeds of the sale of this honey on 
both the local and export markets. Prices have also been regulated 
for the internal sale of wheat and onions. The wheat scheme is 
particularly interesting in that not only is the price of wheat fixed, 
but the prices of flour and bread are also regulated. The scheme 
and the claims made for it by the Government are outlined as follows 
by Mr. Thorn in New Zealand's Labour Government. He writes : 

'Under this plan a Wheat Committee representative of each of these 
three interests was set up with the Minister as its Chairman. From the 
wheat-growers all milling-quality wh^t was purchased at prices in excess of 
those ruling for some years previously. The wheat was sold to the millers, 
and the price of flour was fixed so as to give them an adequate return. 
Each miller was allocated a share in the total flour trade proportionate to 
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his share in the previous three years. Flour is marketed on behalf of 
the millers, and unnecessary freight costs are avoided by a regional dis- 
tribution plan. Without increasing the price of bread to the consumers, 
bread prices were also fixed at rates which gave the bakers a fair return. 

‘The advantages of the plan are that wheat-growers receive increased 
returns, the millers are relieved from the anxieties of competitive market- 
ing, the bakers are safeguarded against losses in price wars and can there- 
fore fix their attention on efficient production, and the consumers have 
the assurance of a fair price for bread. All are protected against the 
disturbances which accompany market fluctuations. 

‘A small commission on flour sales, and a fractional margin between 
the buying and selling prices of wheat, meet the administration costs, 
which are extremely low. When necessary, the Wheat Committee imports 
wheat, but flour may be imported only under permit.’ 

It will be noticed that no attempt has been made to interfere with 
land tenure, or to place any control over the actual production on 
the farm of any class of primary product, but that the whole of the 
actions by the state have been confined to the processing or manu- 
facture and distribution of those products. The present Government 
is building a new structure based on some of the foundations laid 
by its predecessors which had already given legislative status and 
authority to Ministers and boards to control the distribution of 
various commodities, even to the extent of fixing prices. Maximum 
prices were first fixed in New Zealand in 191 j by the Board of Trade 
which was set up under the Q)st of Living Act of that year, and in 
1919 a Board of Trade Act was passed extending the War-time 
authority into the first hectic days of peace. By an amendment to 
the Act in X923 the board was abolished, and its functions were 
taken over by the Minister of Industries and Commerce whose 
powers included ‘the establishment of fixed minimum or maximum 
prices or rates for any class of goods or services or otherwise for 
the regulations of such prices or rates’. Various commodities came 
under this provision of the Act from time to time, although from 
1923 to the advent of the present Government there was a tendency 
to relax the policy of price-control except for wheat and super- 
phosphate, which has been continuously controlled since 1931, and 
use the powers of the legislation to bring about voluntary maximum 
prices rather than compulsory. Maximum prices were fixed for 
bread, flour, bran, and pollard until February 1923, when free 
marketing was resumed, and two years later a sliding scale of pro- 
tective duties on wheat was introduced. From 1933 to the inaugura- 
tion of the present system a Wheat Board controlled the purchase 
and sale of milling wheat. 
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It will thus be seen that the present Government in its principles 
of control has departed but little from those in operation from time 
to tim.» over a number of years. What it has done is to make its 
ramifications of control more extensive and to play a more active 
part in the handling of the various commodities. The guaranteed 
price system for exports has no precedent, and this system is wrapped 
up with a form of control not exercised by any previous Govern- 
ment — ^the control of the monetary system. Without a brief sketch 
of this side of the Government’s policy my paper would not be 
complete. 

The Reserve Bank which was set up by the previous adminis- 
tration has been converted ficom a partial to a complete state in- 
stitution whose general function has been defined by tibe Reserve 
Bank Amendment Act, 1936, as ‘to give effect as far as possible to 
the monetary policy of the Government as communicated to it from 
time to time by the Minister of Finance’. The Act also provides 
that ‘the Ban k shall regulate and control credit and currency in New 
Zealand, the transfer of moneys to and from New Zealand, and the 
disposal of moneys that are derived from the sale of any New Zea- 
land products and for the time being are held overseas’. 

The Bank has made available the whole of the credit to finance 
the pa3mQent of the guaranteed price, which takes place immediately 
the Government acquires ownership of the produce, and has already 
made money available for a number of other state projects. 

Another aspect of the Government’s financial policy affecting 
the agricultural and pastoral industry has been the conversion of the 
Mortgage Corporation into a completely state iostitution under the 
title of the State Advances Corporation, The board of management 
is required to give effect to every written direction given by the 
Minister of Finance. The Corporation may make loans on mortgage 
up to two-thirds of the value of the security, but there is a provision 
that this margin may be extended under Ministerial authority. When 
the limit is extended, the Corporation is guaranteed against loss by 
the Consolidated (or general revenue) Fund of the Government. 

Another section of the Government’s policy relating to the farm- 
ing community is contained in the Mortgagors and Lessees Re- 
habilitation Act, 1936. The general purpose of the Act is to enable 
the Court of Review (a special court established for the purpose) 
and adjustment Commissions to make a final adjustment of the 
liability of mortgagors and lessees on the following lines: 

(a) Mortgages are reduced to the value of the security, and the 
surplus becomes an ‘adjustable debt’. 
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(b) Rents are reduced to the ^fair rental value^ of the property, 
and arrears of rent become an ‘adjustable debt’. 

{c) All adjustable debts are written off, except so far as the mort- 
gagor or lessee can afford to pay them. 

(d) The terms of payment of moneys remaining owing on mort- 
gage and adjustable debts (if not written off) are adjusted 
according to the financial position of the holder. 

In the case of the farmer ‘adjustable debts’ include (in addition 
to adjustable debts representing part of mortgage debt or arrears of 
rent) all his unsecured liabilities. The Adjustment Commissions are 
at present hearing the great numbers of applicants for relief, but 
progress reports indicate that the effect of the Act will be sub- 
stantially to reduce the load of mortgage debt on the farming 
community. 

One of the first acts of the Labour Government was to restore 
the graduated land-tax which was abolished in 1931. This tax has 
always been a contentious subject in New Zealand. It was originally 
introduced in 1891 just after the advent of the Liberal-Labour 
Government for the purpose of preventing land aggregation and to 
compel the cutting up of large estates, rather than to secure addi- 
tional revenue. 

In the early stages the tax had the effect of breaking up large 
estates, many of which were under absentee ownership, but, with 
the almost continuous rise in prices from the date of its imposition 
to the War, it never became really burdensome, and it is doubtful 
whether it played the part many have claimed for it in the trend 
towards smaller holdings. It is perhaps significant that in other 
countries where no such tax has been in operation there has been 
the same tendency towards closer settlement. The rise of the dairy 
industry, improved farming methods, and a steady flow of state 
loans to settlers have all played their part in the cutting up of the 
original pastoral runs. 

Except in minor details the system of land-tax in force at the 
outbreak of the Great War had remained unaltered for many years, 
but subsequently amendments were made in 1917 and again in 1921, 
1923, 1924, 1929, and 1930. In 1931 the graduated scale of land-tax 
was abolished, only the flat rate of id. in the pound of unimproved 
value being retained. 

There was no further alteration until 1936 when the present 
Government passed legislation stipulating that where the unim- 
proved value on which land-tax is payable does not exceed £5,000 
the present rate of land-tax is i^. in the pound. This rate is increased 
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by ij^oood. for every £i in excess of £5,000, with, however, a 
TnaYimnm of (id. in the pound. This rate stands at the present time, 
but, owing to the reductions of valuations during the depression, 
the tax is perhaps not as burdensome as the special imposts which 
had been introduced in 1929 and abandoned in 1931. 

Another action of the Labour Government was to give facilities 
to agricultural workers to obtain wages and conditions of employ- 
ment by collective bargaining. Certain t3rpes of seasonal workers, 
such as harvesters and shearers, had been able to obtain collective 
agreements with employers either by conciliation or arbitration, but 
the Arbitration Court had always refused to grant an award to 
general agricultural workers. In one judgement the Court stated 
ths grounds for its refusal: 

‘The conclusion we have come to on the whole matter is that it is not 
practicable to make an award fixing the hours of work and wages for 
general farm hands without altering seriously the conditions under which 
farming is now carried on. If a strong case had been made out for inter- 
ference the Court might have felt compelled to make an award on the 
subject, and to attempt to regulate the hours of work and wages of general 
farm hands. Such a case, however, has not been made out, and the Court 
is tiaus relieved from the necessity of making a perilous attempt to regulate 
by award the whole farming industry of the Dominion.’* 

Thus the only determining factors in the conditions of general 
agricultural workers up to 1936 had been the goodwill of the em- 
ployer and the supply of, and demand for, labour. Under the 
Agricultural Workers’ Act, 1936, minimum wages and standards 
of accommodation have been set out for practically all classes of 
general farm labour. The following gives details of the scope of the 
provisions : 

Agricultural or dairy farm workers of 17 years of age shall receive not 
less than 17J. (d. weekly and an additional 5^. weekly for each additional 
year of age until the age of 21 years. Workers of 21 years of age and over 
shall receive not less than £2 2j. 6 d. weekly, inclusive in all cases of board 
and lodgiugs, or where that is not provided, the wage to be increased by 
17J. (d. weekly. No child under 15 years of age can be employed for 
hire or reward. 

Every agricultural worker who is continuously employed on a dairy 
farm for not less than four weeks is to be given a holiday, on fiiU pay, 
of not less than seven days in every twelve weeks of employment or pro- 
portionately for less terms of emplo3nnent. Before the commencement of 
the holiday the employer shall pay wages for the holiday at ordinary rates 

^ Boo/c of Awards^ vol. ix, p. 517. 
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together with an allowance of not less than Sj*. 9//. weekly for board and 
lodgings. The minimum yearly holiday is 28 days. Workers who receive 
a weekly half-holiday must receive a minimum of 14 full days’ holiday 
yearly. 

Employers are obliged to provide accommodation which will not be 
deemed to be sufficient and suitable unless the following conditions are 
complied with. Where there are two or more persons the sleeping accom- 
modation to be separate from the dining quarters; there is to be sufficient 
furniture and utensils and sufficient supply of water for drinking and 
washing, and provision for lighting, heating, ventilation, and sanitation. 
Sleeping quarters are to contain not less than 500 cubic feet of air space 
for every person; suitable provision is to be made for the storing of meat 
and other perishable provisions; suitable first-aid appliances are to be 
provided and provision is to be made for the drying of clothes. 

An inspector appointed under the Act can at all times enter upon the 
land or premises for the purpose of seeing that the provisions of the Act 
are being carried out. 

Apart from legislative enactments, government administrative 
policy plays a large part in New Zealand agriculture. Successive 
governments have realized how vulnerable the farmer is to econo- 
mic vicissitudes, and many forms of assistance are available to him 
from the state. For example, a farmer in New Zealand can obtain 
the free carriage of lime by rail up to 100 miles, provided the mini- 
mum load is six tons. The cost of Hme transport under this arrange- 
ment is borne by the Department of Agriculture. The Department 
also pays 40 per cent, of the freight charges on other fertilizers and 
I2| per cent, of the freight-rate on certain farm products. Assistance 
is also given by way of subsidies, and sometimes labour is supplied 
for the work of destroying noxious weeds, rabbits, and other pests. 

The Department of Agriculture, in addition to carrying out 
regulatory work common to most departments of a similar nature 
in other countries, maintains a research and instructional service 
covering every branch of New Zealand’s primary industries, and 
the policy of the Government in this connexion may best be summed 
up in the words of the present Minister of Agriculture, the Hon. 
W. Lee Martin: 

Tn New Zealand, where the foundations of our economy are so firmly 
planted in the soil, it is imperative that the closest co-operation should 
exist between agriculture and the State. . . . 

The units of agriculture and pastoral production are necessarily smaller 
than in the manufacturing industries, and the average farmer has neither 
the opportunities nor the capital resources of the manufacturer for the 
economic development of his property. Unlike the factory, he is not 
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sheltered from the elements, his cydc of production is longer and subject 
to greater fluctuations and more beyond his control than mechanized pro- 
cesses, and history has shown that prices for foodstuffs and raw materials 
are subject to wider variations than the returns from manufactured com- 
modities. From these facts one does not imply that the farmer should 
receive privileged treatment at the hands of the State, but at the same 
time, if he is to maintain his place in the national economy, the special 
circumstances of his calling should be taken into account by any pro- 
gressive Government. . . . 

‘The trend of the Department of Agriculture in recent years has been 
instructional rather than inspectorial, and I am firmly convinced that it 
is along these lines that we can make the greatest advances. The old 
adage that prevention is better than cure is just as applicable to agriculture 
as it is to medicine, and in animal husbandry, for example, it is essential 
that we get as close as possible to this precept. . . . 

‘It is obvious that the farmer cannot carry out this research as an 
individual. It must be done on a collective basis, and the State, which 
must necessarily maintain an impartial national outlook, is in the best 
position to judge the extent and importance of any widespread collective 
undertaking. It is, therefore, the duty of the State to make adequate 
endeavours to eradicate, by research and instruction, any factors which 
are detrimental to the country’s economic and social welfare. It is in such 
work that the Department of Agriculture is playing a tremendous part, 
and it is the policy of the present Government to marshal the expert 
knowledge of the Dominion in a crusade against the problems of the 
man on the land.’ 

I have completed an outline of the salient features of New Zea- 
land’s agricultural policy. To-day her great problem is not internal. 
It is external. The forces of production within the Dominion are 
well organized and capable of tremendous expansion, but her pro- 
ducers are deeply concerned with the limitations of the present 
effective demand. We have realized since 1930 that there is no 
bottomless market prepared to pay profitable prices for our exported 
farm produce, and to-day the emphasis of our national work in con- 
nexion with agriculture is being placed on marketing rather than 
production. The solution we may suggest, and the present Govern- 
ment has put forward a plan of reciprocal trade, but it takes two 
sides to make an agreement on those lines. 
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T he records of farmers’ business organizations at present active 
show that during the nineties and up to 1915 development of 
co-operative business enterprises in Canada moved rather slowly. 
Of the companies now active about one-fifth were established 
within that period. During the next decade and up to the present 
time organization in business by farmers has made sound and sub- 
stantial growth in numbers, membership, and business. Co-opera- 
tive organizations now hold a useful position in the movement of 
farm products to market, and they have gained an important place 
in the field of Canadian business. The activities of the larger 
organizations, such as the wheat pools and the live-stock and fruit 
co-operatives, have reached a high stage of development and have 
received world-wide recognition. In addition to these are hundreds 
of comparatively small organizations which are working quietly 
and effectively in serving local areas. Compared with Canada’s 
fifteen leading manufacturing industries, which include the pulp and 
paper industry, central electric stations, automobiles and petroleum 
products, farmers’ co-operatives rank first in number of establish- 
ments, fourth in capital invested, and third in gross sales value of 
products. 

The co-operatives in Canada which have stood the test of time 
through competition, depressions, crop failures, and other hazards 
which all businesses must face had their beginning in a small way. 
As a protest against trade abuses or through seeing an opportunity 
to make savings, a small but interested group would get together 
and form an association. As the movement grew there was amalga- 
mation through the federation of locals on a regional or provincial 
basis, and a number extended their activities to a national or 
Dominion-wide basis. 

Development’ was probably most pronounced in western Canada 
where about the turn of the century agitation for the establishment 
of more complete marketing services to take the place of local 

* The illustrations used in this discussion with respect to associations and to govern- 
mental activity are referred to only as typical of the development that has taken place 
and the services that are or have been provided. There are many other organizations 
and services that obviously cannot be dealt with in a brief paper. 
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co-operative elevators took definite form. The Grain Growers 
Grain Company in 1906 and the Saskatchewan Co-operative Eleva- 
tor Company, Limited, in 1913 are familiar examples of the 
development of this period. They represent what may be referred 
to as a period of organization along provincial lines. The United 
Farmers Co-operative Company, Limited, 1914, of Ontario and 
the Co-operative Fed&ee de Quebec, 1928, are other organizations 
established on a provincial basis. During this period, too, such 
agencies as the United Fruit Companies of Nova Scotia, 1912, and 
the Okanagan United Growers of British Columbia, 1913, were 
created to cover sections of these provinces where specialized 
industries had grown up. 

In the field of interprovincial or regional organization. United 
Grain Growers, Limited, resulting from the amalgamation of the 
Grain Growers Grain Company and the Alberta Farmers Co-opera- 
tive Elevator Company in 1917, and the Canadian Co-operative 
Wheat Producers, Limited, 1924, with its affiliated provincial units 
together known as the Wheat Pool, are well-known examples. 

Not content with confining their activities even to regional inter- 
provincial endeavours, farmers eventually extended their efforts to 
include organizations on a Dominion-wide basis. In 1918 the 
Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers, Limited, was formed with 
branches in all provinces, and in succeeding years the Live-Stock and 
Poultry Pools acquired national status. In the case of the latter 
organizations, centralization proved difficult to maintain ^ and a re- 
version to a provincial and regional basis of operation was found 
necessary, but the Wool Growers Association is nearing the end 
of its second decade of operation on a national basis. Thus, in a 
period of little more than half a century, the small unincorporated, 
and often loosely organized, co-operative associations passed through 
the various stages of provincial and interprovincial development and 
emerged with national status. Many associations now active have 
completed from twenty to thirty years of operations, and not a few 
are serving their second generation of patrons. 

Farmers’ mutual insurance companies were among the earliest 
forms of co-operative undertaking in Canada. To-day tiiere are 
approximately 350 such companies actively engaged in business with 
net assets of over $j, 000,000 and unassessed premium note residue 
of over $20,000,000. The net amount of insurance at risk is approxi- 
mately one billion dollars. Approximately 62,000 telephones, or 
5 per cent, of the telephones in Canada, are operated by rural co- 
operative systems in which there is atotalinvestmentof $19,193,394. 
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Lis Caisses Populaires, or People’s Banks, were organized under 
the Quebec Syndicates Act and now operate under the Quebec 
Co-operative Syndicates Act. The first bank was founded at Notre- 
Dame de Levis near Quebec in 1900 by Alphonse Desjardins, and 
in succeeding years, under the wise direction of the founder, the 
banks have developed into important institutions in the community 
life of the province. The essence of the system is based on stimulat- 
ing the spirit of thrift and saving in a small territorial unit such as 
a municipality or parish where persons are known to one another. 
There are over zoo banks in the province of Quebec with a member- 
ship of 40,000. Loans granted have averaged 1 2,000 annually during 
the last six years with an average value of $2,500,000 per annum. 

The transactions of these banks are those of a mutual company 
owing to the fact that they generally loan only to their shareholders; 
these have the right of making deposits over and above the amount 
of their shares. This dual privilege makes them a savings and credit 
institution. They are a popular source of credit available to agricul- 
tural and industrial classes. The shares are generally fixed at $5 -oo 
which may be paid in instalments. Both shares and deposits may 
be withdrawn on demand. The liability of each shareholder is 
limited to subscription which generally does not exceed $2,000 per 
shareholder. 

Shareholders and borrowers must reside within the area of the 
bank’s field of operations; the by-laws may, nevertheless, allow 
shareholders who move away to continue as members of the associa- 
tion without eligibility to office. The larger loans are made upon 
first mortgage and the smaller ones upon notes. A portion of the 
loan, capital and interest, must be repaid at fixed periods in such 
a way as to extinguish the debt within a determinate time. 

In Canada there is no Dominion co-operative associations act. 
Each of the provinces, by a general act or by special acts, pro- 
vides for the incorporation and granting of powers to co-operative 
associations. Since 1932m nearly every province new acts or amend- 
ments to existing acts have been passed, and while it would be 
desirable to have more uniformity in the legislation the recent de- 
velopment indicates the increasing importance and growing interest 
in co-operative organization. 

In five of the provinces new co-operative associations acts have 
been enacted. In three of the provinces there have been amendments 
and consolidations, and in sis provinces co-operative credit union 
legislation has been placed on the statutes. Twelve of the enact- 
ments were assented to in 1936 or since that time. 
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The province of Saskatchewan was the first to recognize co- 
operation in the organization of its Department of Agriculture and 
in 1915 established the Co-operative Organization Branch. In 1914 
the Ontario Government established a Co-operation and Markets 
Branch, and later other provinces set up machinery to deal with 
co-operative organization among farmers. 

When the Agricultural Economics Branch was established within 
the Dominion Department of Agriculture in 1929, the object of one 
phase of its work was to study the farmers’ co-operative movement. 
It was felt that the first step to take should be the acquisition of all 
the information possible on the activities of such agencies in Canada. 
To that end, under joint arrangement with the provincial govern- 
ments, a survey of existing organizations was undertaken in 1951 
and has been maintained annually since that year. The information 
thus obtained forms the basis of a permanent record of co-operative 
activities. 

A Dominion-wide survey conducted in 1932 showed that 95 per 
cent, of the co-operative associations in Canada are incorporated. 
This large proportion is due in a large measure, no doubt, to the 
facilities which are provided in each of the provinces for incorpora- 
tion under special co-operative associations acts or through the 
Companies Acts. In general the various co-operative acts provide 
that a certain number of persons, usually five or ten, may make 
application to form an incorporated association by submission of 
the required memorandum to the Registrar of Companies within 
the province. The registration fees vary between no charge and 
$13-00. Stockholding privileges are limited by statute to members, 
and in several of the provinces there is a limitation on the number 
of shares a member may hold. Dividends on capital stock are 
limited to 6, 7, or 8 per cent. 

In their marketiag agreement or contract with members a number 
of companies make provision for pooling the products and for the 
distribution of the proceeds of sale according to differences in quality, 
variety, or time of delivery of the product. Following this practice 
a member shipper receives his pro-rata share of the average price 
realized on the shipments during a given period of time. Statistics 
on pooling based on a survey conducted in 1932 indicated that 
approximately 70 per cent, of the marketing co-operatives in Gmada 
pooled returns from farm products which they marketed for their 
members. In more recent years there has been a tendency to alter 
this policy. Realizing that the pooling system and deferred payment 
plan was not workable under the conditions of low prices in 1931 
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when the farmers needed cash, the western Wheat Pools agreed upon 
a sweeping change in policy. The pool contract was set aside, and 
each provincial organization announced that its members might 
either market their grain through a voluntary pool or else take an 
open market settlement. 

Of the marketing associations surveyed in 1932 a total of 19 1, or 
62 per cent., had contracts with their members, and 118 operated 
without contracts. The terms of the contracts varied from i to 10 
years’ duration, while a considerable number of the associations had 
continuous contracts which usually provided for cancellation after 
due notice had been given. Out of the 191 organizations which 
operated with contracts 91, or 48 per cent., which represented the 
largest single group, entered into three-year contracts with their 
members. Associations with one-year contracts made up 19 per cent, 
of the total, those with a five-year provision, 1 5 per cent., and those 
of continuous operation, 13 per cent. Contracts are made legal and 
binding by statute in a number of provinces and penalties can be 
collected for any breach of the terms entered into between the pro- 
ducer and the association. 

Of a total of 523 associations which replied to the question re- 
garding limitation of dividends on capital stock 374, or 71 per cent., 
limited the rate to 6 per cent.; 88 associations, or 17 per cent, of 
the total number, had a 7 or 8 per cent, limit; and 5 3, or 10 per cent., 
reported no limitations. The majority of the marketing co-operatives 
provide for patronage dividends or refunds. 

The great majority of the co-operative associations in Canada are 
organized on the joint-stock plan with limited liability of members. 
While original financing was accomplished by sale of capital stock, 
in many instances, of which the wheat pools are a notable example, 
the par value of shares is nominal, and working capital, reserves, and 
surplus have been built up by deductions from the sales price of the 
product. In general, co-operative acts and by-laws of associations 
provide that a certain proportion of the surplus on operations be set 
aside in reserve funds and the remainder be apportioned to members 
on the basis of patronage. 

On the whole farmers’ co-operative organizations in Canada have 
entered the field of business in competition with private agencies 
without financial assistance from governments. Although exceptions 
can be cited, for the most part the extent of government assistance 
has been of an educational nature. Borrowed capital is obtained 
from Canada’s private banking system at competitive rates. The 
inspection services of the Dominion Department have been provided 
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fot co-opetatives on the same basis as for private companies. In 
1930 the Income War Tax Act was amended to provide that farmers" 
business associations organised and operated on a co-operative basis 
are exempt from payment of a tax on income provided that the value 
of business with non-members does not exceed 20 per cent, of the 
business with members or shareholders. 

By enacting statutory laws governing the establishment of co- 
operative associations, governments have given recognition to the 
usefulness of this type of organization in the economic life of the 
community. The co-operative associations acts have established 
the legal status of an organization, determined its powers and 
limitations, and charted a general course of procedure to which 
associations incorporated under such acts must conform. 

A summary of balance sheets and statements of the business of 
farmers" marketing organizations is presented in Table i. A study 


Table i. Summary of Annual Statements showing 'Financial Structure^ 
Condition^ and Sales of Co-operative Business Associations in Canada, 

to 19 


Crop 

year 

Asso - 

aations 

Places 

of 

busi ' 

ness 

Share - 

holders 

Total 

assets 

Value 

of 

plant 

General 

liabili - 

ties 

Paid - 
up share 
capital 

Reserves 

and 

surplus 

Total 
busi - 
ness inc , 
other 
revenue 

Working 

capital * 

net 
u'orth 
as per 
cent , of 
total 
assets 

1931-2 

795 

3,501 

379,687 

$000 

70,226 

$000 

45,607 

$000 

22,072 

$000 

8,570 

$000 

37,805 

$000 

145,331 

$000 

2,546 

66*0 

1932-3 

686 

3,057 

342,369 

90,003 

42,520 

43,005 

8,224 

38,773 

115,849 

4,476 

52*2 

1933-4 

690 

3,223 

345,024 

104,350 

40,432 

56,046 

8,722 

39,590 

136,4x1 

7,871 

46*3 

1934-5 

697 

3,301 

341,020 

105,183 

38,850 

55,306 

8,933 

40,943 

130,384 

X 1,026 

47'4 

1935-6 

781 

3,266 

3,987 

366,885 

85,751 

35,289 

34,665 

8,954 

42,132 

158,165 

15,797 

59’6 

1936-7 

1,024 

396,918 

87,938 

36,338 

36,685 

9,265 

41,987 

173,927 

14,913 

58*3 


* Working capital, as used ia this table, is the excess of assets less value of plant over general liabilities. 


of this table shows that the co-operatives maintamed their position 
during the past six years from the standpoint of membership and 
volume of business and have come through the period of economic 
strain in an improved financial condition. The decline in value of 
sales to the low point in 1932 and the subsequent rise are due almost 
entirely to the changing level of prices. 

From 1931 to 1934 total assets increased from $70,226,288 to 
$103,183,565, or by 50 per cent. This was due to increased inven- 
tories mainly brought about by the accumulation of stocks of grain. 
Owing to the fact that the co-operative marketing associations made 
advances to their members against the product and had to borrow 
money from the banks to do so, there was a corresponding increase 
in general liabilities. In the year 1935-6 the co-operatives decreased 
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their general liabilities by $20,641,461, or 37 per cent. In other 
words the companies paid off over twenty millions of debts during 
the year. This was possible because of the liquidation of inventories, 
chiefly grain, and the reduction of accounts receivable as a result of 
improved economic conditions. Assets other than plant, mainly 
current assets, were reduced from $66,333,077 to $50,462,433, or by 
24 per cent. As a result of these changes in capital structure, the 
general financial standing of the co-operatives was considerably 
strengthened. Reserves and surplus have increasedfcom $37,805,137 
in 1931 to $41,987,081 in 1936. For all companies regarded as 
a unit the ratio of assets, except plant, to general liabilities which 
approximates the current ratio moved from fi2 to i'4i from 1931 
to 1936, and during the same period working capital increased from 
$2,546,691 to $14,913,876. In other words the co-operatives as 
a whole have $1-41 of readily convertible assets with which to pay 
off each dollar of their total debts to outsiders. The net worth ratio 
has shown improvement since 1933. In 1936 the members’ equity 
or claim on assets amounted to 5 8 per cent. This might be expressed 
tritely by saying that the co-operatives are standing on their own 
feet. 

Too frequently size of business is used as the measure of co- 
operative strength. It is only when size is supported by a sound 
financial structure, tested for current and ultimate solvency, that 
the true character of the business is revealed. Canadian co-operatives 
have passed these tests and appear to be permanently established in 
the commercial life of the Dominion. 

According to the 1931 census there are 728,623 occupied farms 
in the Dominion of Canada. The extent of co-operative develop- 
ment in each of the provinces is shown in Table 2. This is based 
on the 1931 census of farms and the co-operative business reported 
in 1937. For Canada as a whole the amount of co-operative business 
per occupied farm averaged $239. The province of Saskatchewan 
has the iiighest average with business of $477 per fiirm. British 
Columbia ranks second with $374 per farm. The western provinces 
as a group appear to be considerably in advance of eastern Canada 
in extent and intensity of development. 

The amount of business contributed by the co-operative purchas- 
ing of farm supplies by farmers, although comparatively small, 
makes up an increasing proportion of the total business of farmers’ 
co-operative organizations in Canada. In Table 3 is shown the 
relative positions of the farm supply business and the total business 
of farmers’ co-operative business organizations in Canada. From 
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Table z. 'Extent of Co-operative Development in Canada and the Pro- 
vinces as Reported ^ Farmers’ Business Organizations in i$pj 


Vrovince 

Membership 

farmers* 

co-operative 

associations 

Occupied 
farms in 
census 

mi 

Volume of 
business for 
crop year 
1936-7 

! Co-operative 
business per 
occupied 
farm 


No. 

No. 

5 

% 

Prince Edward Island 

8,760 

12,863 

1,490,599 

115-86 

Nova Scotia 

5,997 

39,444 

2,683,761 

68-04 

New Brunswick 

3,966 

34,025 

1,241,303 

36-48 

Quebec .... 

38,859 

13J.937 

12,693,328 

93-36 

Ontario .... 

29,432 

192,174 

17,718,146 

92-20 

Manitoba . . * . 

45,691 

54.199 

11,830,388 

218*28 

Saskatchewan . 

152,757 

136,472 

63,069,732 

476-80 

Alberta .... 

63,216 

97,408 

27,791,698 

2S5-3I 

British Columbia 
Interprovincial . 

13,850 

34,590 

26,079 

9,755,365 

23,632,377 

374*07 

Canada .... 

396,918 

728,623 

173,927,117 

238-71 


Table 3. Relation of Annual "Volume of Co-operative Supply Business to 
Total Business of Farmers’ Co-operatives in Canada from i$^i to 




Farm supply business 

Per cent, 
of total 
business 

Year 

Total 

business 

By marketing 
associations 

By purchasing 
associations 

Combined sup- 
ply business 

193 1-2 

% 

143,331.231 

$ 

3,622,734 

% 

7,042,769 

$ 

1 10.663,303 

7*3 

1932-3 

113,849,894 

3,540,052 

5.239,063 

8,779.113 

7*6 

1933-4 

136,411,483 

2,245,085 

3,143,949 

7,389,034 

5*4 

1934-5 

130,384.891 

4,042,930 

3.198.823 

9.241,753 

7*1 

1933-6 

138,163,363 

4,725,035 

7,808,067 

12,533.102 

7*9 

1936-7 

173,927,117 

! 3,537,273 

12,304,994 

13,842,267 

9-1 


the low point of 1933-4, when the farm supply business amounted 
to 5 '4 per cent, of the total, the ratio has steadily increased to 9'i per 
cent, in 1936-7. The comparatively rapid development in the farm 
supply business by co-operatives is perhaps more clearly presented 
in Table 4, which shows the business of each year since 1933-4 
increasing by over 23 per cent, from the previous year, with an 
increase from $7,389,034 in 1933-4 to $15,842,267 in 1936-7, or 
of 1 14‘4 per cent. This is to be compared with an increase of 47 per 
cent, for the marketing co-operatives. In making this comparison 
for recent years consideration must be given to the relatively low 
volume of grain marketed, which has made up a large proportion 
of the total business of marketing co-operatives. 
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Since a large proportion of the fermer’s income from sales of farm 
products is turned into purchases of farm supplies of one kind or 
another, there appears to be a wide field for co-operative develop- 
ment in the supply business if opportunities to make savings are 
present. 


Table 4. Relative Change in Co-operative "Barm Supply Business and 
Co-operative Marketing of Farm Products in Canada from /y 

to 


Year 

Total sales 
value of 
farm supplies 

Per cent, 
change from 
previous year 

Total farm 
products 
marketed 

Per cent, 
change from 
previous year 


% 


% 


1931-2 . 

10,665,503 


134,374,973 


1932-3 

8,779.115 

-177 

106,515,215 

—207 

1933-4 

7,389,034 

-15-8 

128,413,680 

+ 20-6 

1934-5 

9,241.755 

+ 25'1 

120,419,109 

— 6'2 

1935-6 

12,533,102 

+ 35-6 

144,392,527 

+19-9 

1936-7 

15.842,267 

+ 26-4 

156,616,437 

+ 8-5 

Per cent, change from 





low year to 1936-7 . 


+ 114-4 


+ 47-0 


During the last two or three years the products of a number of 
wholesale co-operatives of the United States have entered this 
country through Ginadian co-operative agencies. As yet the 
amount of business is small, but there appears to be possibilities for 
growth. The United States co-operatively manufactured farm tractors 
and cream separators have been favourably received, and a Canadian 
wholesale co-operative is considering placing an order for United 
States’ co-operatively manufactured refrigerators. 

The British Co-operative Wholesale Society has a selling agency 
in Winnipeg, but, as one of the officers of the Society expressed it, 
‘The C.W.S. does not get enough business in Canada to pay our 
representative’s travelling expenses’. The inter-co-operative ex- 
change of goods between Canada and overseas countries is appar- 
endy a ‘one-way traffic’. It may not be generally known that the 
C.W.S. established a branch agency in Montreal in 1894. This 
branch office is entirely a buying organization for the English and 
Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Societies. The annual volume of 
business has grown from a few thousands in 1 894 to over fa 3,000,000. 
About forty types of commodities are handled including farm crops, 
mainly wheat, dairy products, and fish. The Society states that in 
1936 it handled nearly one-sixth of Britain’s imports of Canadian 
wheat and one-third of the imports of Canadian canned fish. The 
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Society does not buy exclusively from co-operatives, but other things 
being equal the co-operative is favoured. An office has been opened 
in Vancouver. It is planned that the Canadian branch 'will be used 
as a buying organization for Australian, New Zealand, and Scandi- 
navian co-operatives. This programme is in the process of de- 
velopment. 

Perhaps the most interesting and successful development in recent 
years is associated with the Extension Department of St. Francis 
Xavier University at Antigonish in the province of Nova Scotia. 
The field of activity of the Extension Department is mainly among 
mine workers and fishing communities, although a good deal has 
been done in rural agricultural areas. In 1928 the Extension Depart- 
ment undertook a programme of adult education. The movement 
was founded on the idea that education, whatever else it does for 
men and women, should enable them to live in the widest sense of 
the term. Education for improvement begins in the economic 
field which the Antigonish teachers believe is foundational to 
cultural and spiritual development. 

The technique of the ‘little group’ idea is employed. By this means 
it is possible to mobilize many people over a wide area at little 
expense. The small groups are study clubs which meet once a week 
under the chairmanship of a leader. The generating force is within 
the University, whose philosophy is, ‘expose the study group to an 
idea, hitch them up and let them go’. Self-help with nature taking 
her course is the way out. As Dr. Coady, Director of the Extension 
Department, puts it, ‘a philosophical idea is worth tons of data’. 

Group study is coupled with action directed towards the owner- 
ship and control of the economic processes. The central idea is to 
get back a sense of ownership among the people. The vehicle by 
which ownership is to be accomplished is co-operation. After a 
period of study the first active step is the formation of a credit union, 
and this has been frequently followed by the organization of a co- 
operative store or producers’ society. The first study club was 
organized in 1930. There are now 1,100 with a membership of 
10,000 persons. Leadership courses have been organized at the 
University, which have grown from an attendance of 86 in 1935 to 
132 in 1938. The first credit union was organized in 1932. To-day 
there are 142 credit unions ■with an active membership of 22,000. 
Total assets amount to $407,5 12, and loans to date total $2,000,000 
in round figures. Thitty-nine co-operative stores, 4 buying clubs, 
II co-operative fish plants, and 17 lobster factories with a total 
volume of business of approximately $1,000,000 annually have been 
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established under this programme. The co-operative plan has been 
extended to hospitalization schemes and co-operative building 
societies. 

Although organization is easy and the real testing of the move- 
ment will come 10 or 1 3 years hence when the idea becomes familial- 
and grows a little old and commonplace and when private business 
reorganizes to meet the new form of competition, there is evidence 
that the work will be lasting. Organization is preceded by months 
and sometimes years of study. The Extension Department carefully 
surveys possibilities for success and directs the organization of a 
new co-operative. Authority to start business must be granted by 
the supervisor of co-operatives of the Nova Scotia Department of 
Agriculture. The Department also maintains an inspection service 
to assist the managers of the co-operatives and protect the interests 
of the membership. 

A number of recent Canadian co-operative developments and 
problems which have been discussed in this paper and other prob- 
lems with which time does not permit us to deal may be summarized 
as follows ; 

1. Definite progress in co-ordination of facilities and services 
among farmers’ marketing and purchasing co-operatives. 

2. Credit restriction by co-operative marketing and purchasing 
associations. The principle that credit service should be sup- 
plied by a separate institution appears to be emphasized more 
generally. 

3. A larger measure of accounting and financial supervision of 
locals by central organizations. 

4. A greater recognition and appreciation by governments of the 
importance and usefulness of co-operative organization. 

3. A realization that there should be more self-help in the 
financing of the operations of local co-operatives and applica- 
tion of the principle that users of the services should supply 
the working capital on a proportionate use basis. 

6. There is evidence of co-ordination of services between country 
producer and city consumer co-operative organizations, but 
this problem thrusts itself forward. To whom shall benefits 
go? To the producer in the form of a better price, or to the 
consumer in patronage dividends, or how shall an equitable 
division be made? 



THE MEXICAN AGRARIAN REFORM 
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National Unii/ersi/y of Mexico, Mexico 

Mexico, before the conquest by the Spaniards and even up to 

recent times, the concentration of territorial property in the hands 
of a few has constituted a fundamental social problem. 

In the time of the Aztecs — ^the dominating tribe in Mexico, already 
decadent when the Spaniards arrived — ^the land was almost ex- 
clusively the property of the privileged classes; the inferior classes 
worked the land for the benefit of the former and could have the 
use of only very small areas for cultivation. 

During the conquest and throughout the colonial period the 
Spaniards adjudged to themselves, by right of might, large areas of 
the best farming lands. Thus during the colonial days the same 
conditions prevailed as existed before the conquest; the land passed 
from one group of landowners on a vast scale into the hands of 
another group of wealthy landowners, civilian as well as ecclesiastical. 

The Catholic Church, especially towards the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, became the biggest landowner of the country; the 
Reform War had as its final outcome the nationalization of the eccle- 
siastical property. This, in the long run, instead of accomplishing 
a better distribution of the land only brought the transfer of pro- 
perty from the hands of the Church into the hands of civilian land- 
owners. 

Later, during the General Diaz regime (1884-1911), the legisla- 
tion on waste lands, instead of destroying large estates, kept the 
conditions unaltered and, in fact, strengthened their prevalence 
to such a point that there were forms as large as a country (up to 
2,500,000 hectares, approximately 6,250,000 acres); true feuds where 
Ae supreme authority was that of the lord of the territory who dealt 
justice by his own hand and whose labourers worked under a sort 
of compulsory work system. 

The Revolution of 1910, like the foil of the Aztec Empire, the 
Independence War, and the Reform War, had a well-defined agrarian 
character. This revolution, on its victory, was forced to undertake 
at once the solution of the agrarian problem in order to satisfy the 
popular impulses. 

The uneven march of events, the variations in the rhythm of action. 
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and certain hesitations and changes in the agrarian policy, which 
have characterked the attitude of the various administrations in 
facing this problem and which have originated, to a certain point, 
changes in legislation, are due to the fact that fundamental plans 
elaborated beforehand as well as a sound theoretical and doctrinary 
basis have been lacking. In the most recent stages of the agrarian 
movement one might mention certain influences of socialistic doc- 
trine which have inspired tendencies such as substituting the system 
of collective cultivation for the common land allotment. In the early 
stages of the reform the basis was, on the contrary, of liberal stock. 

During the period which we may call the period of agrarian 
revolution (1915 to date) the agrarian problem has been considered 
from varying aspects. Concurrently, means employed for its solu- 
tion have undergone changes in accordance with the various laws 
and even with the criteria of the persons who have applied them. 

The initial leader of the movement was Emiliano Zapata who 
perseveringly fought against Diaz, Madero, Huerta, and Carranza 
until he got the latter^s government to set the basis for the reform 
by issuing the Law of the 6th of January, 1915, later declared as con- 
stitutional. To date, the distribution of land is ruled by Article 27 
of the General Constitution and by the Agrarian Code. The Article 
establishes that both the lands and the waters comprehended within 
the national territory fundamentally belong to the nation, which 
transmits the dominion over them to private individuals and may 
impress on such dominion the modalities which may be dictated by 
public interest. 

The basic form adopted for the redistribution of the land, from 
the initiation of the reform to date, has been the donation and restitu- 
tion of lands and waters to the communities (not to individuals) to 
be possessed in common, although in the majority of cases the enjoy- 
ment of the farming land is individual. The land possessed in com- 
mon by a village is called ejido (common lands) and cannot be sold 
or mortgaged. The benefit derived by the villagers is conditional, 
as they are under the obligation to cultivate the land personally. If 
this is not done, the right to the lot is lost. 

Within this basic form and outside of it, various modalities have 
been introduced in the distribution of land. In accordance with the 
restitutional nature of the Law of the 6th of January, 191J, it was 
the intention in the beginning merely to return to the villages such 
common lands as had been usurped. The first stage of the agrarian 
distribution pretended thus to have an eminently restitutional charac- 
ter, leaving to a secondary plan the donatory aspect of the problem. 

B b 
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This would have given the agrarian reform a much milder character 
than that which it actually acquired; the idea was merely to restore 
what had been unduly acquired by the large landowners. But since 
the titles had been lost (or had never existed because the possession in 
common dated from the Aztecs), the difficulties at once encountered 
in order that the villages might prove their ownership originated 
the first change in the aspect of the agrarian distribution. The next 
idea was not to restore but to endow all the villages with the neces- 
sary lands. 

The lands have always been granted to the villages in insignificant 
portions. Generally the procedure to obtain more land was by the 
way of demanding restoration; in this way the area to be received 
was not limited by the law, but depended on the extent of the 
usurped land. In spite of this, as the villages had frequently in- 
creased in population, the lands which at one time were large enough 
for the necessities of the villagers were not so any longer. As has 
already been indicated, the system did not succeed. Of all the ejidos 
existing at present, only 147 have received land by way of restitution. 
Much less sufficient were the lands, in general, when the system of 
donation was followed; the area of the lots granted by law was in- 
significant, and there was a considerable shortage of lands available 
for that purpose among those to be affected within the radius set 
by law. The Agrarian Code in force ordains that the lands should 
be distributed in lots of either 8 hectares of season lands or 4 hectares 
of irrigation lands. The fractioning of land in such small portions 
is the most serious secondary problem arising as a result of the land 
distribution. According to the common land census of 1935, the 
average. agricultural lot for the whole country was 3-3 hectares. 

Those who have wished to obtain larger lots have had to resort 
to the Colonization Law, and seldom to the local laws of Division 
of Large Estates, with the obligation to pay in twenty yearly instal- 
ments the price of lands which they have thus acquired. The com- 
mon villagers have been exempted from any obligation to pay. 

At first it was thought that the common lands should serve the 
inhabitants of the villages merely as an aid to their maintenance and 
that the villager should continue to work for the neighbouring 
farmers. This conception made the ejido analogous to the pegufal or 
Muaro which some landowners used to let their peons (kbourers) 
have, so that they might with the products of their cultivation eke 
out their maintenance. The ejido would therefore weaken the abso- 
lute economic dependence of the peon on the landowner, but would 
not completely abolish such dependence. 
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The unfriendliness arising between the landowners and the new 
commoners resulted frequently in the latter being unable to find 
work as labourers, and they had to depend entirely on the cultiva- 
tion of their own lots. Thus it was more emphatically proven that 
the lot as granted was entirely insufficient. It has been said that this 
lot does not constitute the ‘economic unit’, both in the sense that 
it is not sufficiently large to absorb completely the working power 
of the villager with the help of his family, as well as in the sense 
that it is not enough land to provide the necessary means of existence 
to the common-land villager. 

The first official acknowledgement of the quantitative deficiency 
of the donated land was made by President Cardenas in the year 
1935. Since then, and without any legislative changes taking place 
but simply by means of changes in the official criteria, the statistics 
report a noteworthy increase in the average lot endowed. 

Another modality in the distribution of the land which has under- 
gone changes has been that which refers to the rights of the villagers 
to receive lands. At the beginning too many requirements were 
necessary. Gradually these were simplified to the point that even the 
peones acasillados of the farms have the right to petition for endow- 
ment of lands from the farm where they are working. 

One more fundamental change has been made, namely, in the 
primitive idea that, notwithstanding the fact that the land was com- 
mon property, the enjoyment of it remained individual (the allot- 
ment of land and issuance of the deed being made in the name of 
the head of the family and the lot considered as his ‘family heritage’). 
The policy has evolved towards collective cultivation in the form 
of co-operative organization for production, thus abolishing all the 
boundaries of the lots. 

There are two classes of allotments : the economic, which almost 
always are made on granting the endowment (except in the case 
where collective cultivation is to be established), and the legal, in 
which case the lots are deeded. The latter has had, comparatively 
speaking, rare application, as only some six hundred common lands 
are at present thus allotted, and now this procedure is applied only 
in exceptional cases, although at one time there was an attempt to 
give it considerable impetus. 

In the Agrarian Code in force there is still a provision relative to 
the patrimonio pareelario ejidal (common land heritage); but in certain 
regions there is a marked tendency towards the practice of collective 
cultivation, fostered by the Law of Agricultural Credit of 193 5 which 
ordains that the credits granted by the National Bank of Common 
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Land Credit must be for the benefit of common-land owners who 

cultivate the land in the manner above mentioned. 

Another important feature has been the varied intensity of the 
allotment practice. It has changed during the various administra- 
tions, reaching a minimum during the regime of Ortiz Rubic during 
which the distribution of land was thought to be ended in some ten 
States of the Republic, this being officially declared in each case by 
means of a Decree. It is evident that during this lapse of time there 
was a manifest resolution to put a halt to the distribution of lands; 
but during the next presidential term the Decrees of the former 
administration were annulled as they were considered anti-revolu- 
tionary, and the intensity of the distribution was renewed to reach 
an unusual height during the most recent years. 

From 1916 to 1918 the donatory activity rapidly increased and 
was afterwards kept steady until 1922, with the exception of the 
year 1921 in which approximately double the area of land was 
granted compared with the precedhig years. 

There was a new increase from 1923 to 1926. This increase was 
maintained through 1927 and 1928 to give way to a further increase 
in 1929, which year marks a higher amount than any of the previous 
years. From 1930 a decrease took place and continued to the lowest 
point in 1933 when the figure was less than one-third of the 1929 
figure. But in 1934 the numbers were trebled compared with the 
preceding year, and the increase continued to such a point that from 
193 5 to 1937 considerably more land was granted than in all the years 
from 1926 to 1934 (11,683,865 hectares from 1935 to 1937, against 
8,257,023 from 1926 to 1934). 

Parallel with the donation and restitution of common lands the 
Government has put in practice other agrarian policies emanating 
from the Colonization Law of 1926 and from the local Laws of 
Division of Large Estates. The latter are based on Article 27 of the 
Constitution, but they have not been issued by all the States of 
the Republic and, where they exist, they have only rarely been 
applied. According both to the Colonization ILaw and to the Laws 
of Division of Large Estates already cited, the forms must be divided, 
and the lots sold on the basis of a certain number of yearly pay- 
ments. 

A complement to the above-dted laws is the Law of Idle T . 
which provides that, when in a property the forming lands are not 
worked, any person may petition for their use by means of a rental 
payment fixed by mutual accord with the owner or, in the event 
of understanding not being possible, by (he Munidpality. The Law 
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of Idle Lands has been in genetal operation. Unfortunately there 
are no statistics of the areas taken advantage of in this manner, nor 
are there any on the application of the Laws of Colonization and 
Division of Large Estates. 

Finally, there are few cases in which the Ezpropriation Law has 
been applied to agricultural property, but on this, likewise, there 
are no statistics. 

One of the last and most debated aspects of the agrarian policy 
has been the constant tendency of the present Government to pro- 
tect small and medium-size properties, i.e. those where the area is 
below the limits affected by the Agrarian Code (150 hectares of 
irrigation land or 300 of season land). This tendency does not corre- 
spond to any legislative changes, because the Agrarian Code, as 
already stated, considers these properties unaffected, although cer- 
tain cases of violation of the law in this respect took place in order 
to complete common-land endowments. 

What is also very recent, and is being made the object of debates 
and discussion, is the already mentioned tendency towards the estab- 
lishment of collective cultivation of the common lands. The number 
of common lands put under collective cultivation up to the month 
of May 1938 by the National Bank of Common Land Credit was 
500. They function under the name of Local Organizations of Col- 
lective Common Land Credit. They have 40,399 active members. 
These organizations were granted credits in 1936 aggregating 
$12,693,662, $47,896,602 during 1937, and during the months of 
January to May 1938, $43,342,847. The credits granted by the 
National Bank of Common Land Credit to the Local Organizations 
of Collective Credit represented in relation to the total credits 
granted by the Bank: 12 per cent, in 1936, 58 per cent, in 1937, and 
79 per cent, in the period of 1938 referred to. 

The general establishment of collective cultivation in the common 
lands is considered difficult to attain. The number of collectively 
cultivated common lands to May 1938, which has already been 
noted, is insignificant compared to the total number of definite 
common lands existing at that date, which approaches 12,000. 

It may be interesting to quote one of the resolutions of the recent 
National Reunion of Agronomists held in Mexico during the present 
year: 

‘The National Reunion of Agronomists recommends that the effort of 
ma fa'ng the Work of the common lands collective be pursued, as this 
constitutes an intrinsically revolutionary step, as the common-land owners 
will obtain from this new system of work an advancement in their 
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standard of living, and because it will promote a general advancement 

of farming technique. 

‘However, it is to be recommended that this collectivization be not 
proceeded with precipitately, universally, or without judgement. Work 
must be made collective, for the time being, only on those common lands 
which have one or more of the following conditions : 

‘i. That the common-land owners be willing; that is to say, there 
should not be government pressure, but a campaign of conviction and 
adequate inducement, 

‘2. That they conduct mechanical farming. In this case collectiviza- 
tion is the only way out to avoid the obstacle which the small lot presents 
for the possibility of using agricultural machinery, 

‘5 . In those cases where the common-land owners have already operated 
in a satisfactory manner in some of the co-operative forms known as 
“service”, that is to say, of sale, acquisition, machinery or credit. 

‘4. In those cases in which the common-land owners are familiar with 
the system of work in common. 

‘5. That the common lands be granted credit by the National Bank 
of Common Land Credit, except in the cases where they do not need it. 

‘6. When it is possible to exercise the proper official vigilance to 
guarantee the proper performance of their collective activities. 

‘7. In the case of common lands which because of their area can 
fittingly take advantage of the benefits of collectivization,’ 

The collectivization of common-land units has been frequently 
imposed by unavoidable circumstances, as in the case of the Laguna 
district where, had the common lands been allotted, well-organized 
exploitation units would have been destroyed, and great expenditure 
would have had to be made in the construction of banks and canals 
for the individual irrigation of each one of the lots; this without 
taking into consideration the difficulty that the area which is irrigated 
each year is variable, and in the Laguna district, cultivation without 
irrigation is impossible. Moreover, the construction of banks divid- 
ing the lots, besides being uneconomical by itself, would have a 
deleterious result, because the cotton and wheat cultivation which 
has been possible in that district with the help of the most up-to-date 
agricultural machines could no longer utilize these, because not only 
'would the small lots make their use unprofitable, but because the banks 
and canals would make it impossible. Under these circumstances the 
allotment of the Laguna district without the establishment of collec- 
tive cultivation would have brought about a drop in the production 
accompanied by general poverty in the district. 

The umts of collective production carry out not only cultivation 
in common but sale and purdbase. These units have branches 
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of consumers’ co-operation as well as established stores. The 
common-land organizations of consumers’ co-operation at present 
constitute two main nuclei : one in Mexicali, Lower California, which 
was the first to be organized, and the other in the Laguna ^strict. 
A total of 7,300 common-land owners are grouped in 91 consumers’ 
co-operative associations. They have received for their operation 
to 1927 $340,408, independent of the credits received by these same 
organizations for production purposes. 

The collective enjoyment of the common lands is limited up to 
the present to very few regions. Individual exploitation is still the 
familiar system, and very frequently the common-land owners, be- 
sides cultivating their own lots, are engaged as labourers on the 
medium and large properties in the neighbourhood. Only one-half 
of the common-land owners by the census of 193 5 used the common 
lands as their main source of income (this does not mean the only 
source); the other half supported itself chiefly on other activities, 
and the products of the common lands were subsidiary. 

The common-land owner, formerly a peon without funds for 
agricultural exploitation, was forced to borrow funds on very heavy 
terms either from merchants lending money at usurious rates of 
interest or from the old farmers who supplied him with agricultural 
implements. 

For this reason and in view of the low interest generally derived 
from agricultural operations in the country, the Government of 
Mexico has been compelled to make agricultural credit a state func- 
tion. To this effect the Government has organized two institutions : 
one which assists common-land owners, and another which takes 
care of medium and small farm owners who are in a similar position 
to that of the common-land owners. 

Formerly only one institution, the National Bank of Agricultural 
Credit, had charge of these two groups, but since the year 1936, 
by means of a separation, the National Bank of Common Land 
Credit has been the institution for the granting of credit solely to 
common-land owners. The National Bank of Common Land Credit 
was established on the 2nd of December 1933, with a capital of 
$120,000,000. The National Bank of Agricultural Credit has at 
present a capital of approximately $30,000,000. 

The above-mentioned resources are not sufficient by a long way 
for the needs of these institutions in meeting all the demands for 
credit. In 1937 the total area under cultivation with the assistance 
of loans by the two banks was 1,000,000 hectares, i.e. 14 per cent, of 
the total area under cultivation in the country. The National Bank 
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of rn mmnn Land Credit assisted in the cultivation ,of a total area 
of 736,237 hectares in the same year, 1937, which may be estimated 
as representing 30 per cent, of the total area under cultivation in the 
common lands and 17 per cent, of the total farming area existing 
within die common lands. 

In addition to the lack of education on the part of the beneficiaries 
of the credit, the low rate of return on various cultivations due to 
the climate and conditions of the soil has caused the official agri- 
cultural credit of Mexico to sustain steady losses. The institutions 
have under their charge, besides the credit-granting function, 
another one of social character: even if the latter justifies the high 
administrative expenditure, it is not enough to justify the deficiencies 
in recovery of loans. The recoveries have always been smaller than 
the credits granted. It may be estimated that the amount loaned by 
the National Bank of Agricultural Credit which is not recover- 
able aggregates at present $25,000,000, without taking into con- 
sideration the administrative expenditure. As far as the common 
lands are concerned, the losses are considerably larger. It may be 
estimated that there is a sum of $50,000,000 of which there is very 
remote possibility of recovery, also without taking into considera- 
tion the administrative expenditure. It will not be amiss to mention 
the loss sustained in the maintenance of the Common Land Banks 


established in 1926 and liquidated at the end of 1930. Their losses 
aggregated approximately $1,000,000. 

In short, although no accurate calculation has been made on the 
subject, it is certain that the effort to establish the official agricultural 
creffit of Mexico has cost the Government more than $100,000,000 
from the year 1926 to date, including the administrative expenditure. 
To this should be added the expense of the Government in the allot- 


ment of the lands, which may be estimated at some $64,000,000 up to 
tile year 193 7. To this figure of $64,000,000, which is the expenditure 
of the Federal Government, there should be added the expenditure 
of the local Governments which have always had special departments 
in charge of agrarian matters, as it is the function of the Governors 


to decide applications in the first instance. 


It must not be forgotten that, concurrently with the agrarian dis- 
tribution, the Mexican Government has accomplished and is still 
accomplishing the task of irrigation construction which is funda- 
mentally useful in a country like Mexico, where in very large areas 
the principal agricultural deficiency is caused by the scaraty of tain. 
At present the National Bank of Agricultural Credit has charge of 
the colonization and administration of the Irrigation Districts already 
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under exploitation, of which there are eleven to date. In these there 
are 26,085 colonists settled, having a total of 170,068 hectares of 
irrigation lands and 133,533 hectares of annex lands which are not 
farming lands, but grazing and timber. The colonists of the Irrigation 
Districts are granted credits from the National Bank of Agricultural 
Credit. 

Up to the year 1937, 20,000,000 hectares had been granted for 
definite common lands (10 per cent, of the total area of Ae country) 
out of which 4,600,000 hectares are farming lands (icrigation and 
season), or approximately 32 per cent, of the existing farming lands. 
The number of common-land owners benefited is 1,500,000. Com- 
mon lands represent 42 per cent, of the irrigation lands and 3 r per 
cent, of the season lands of the whole country. Besides, there has 
been created a numerous class of small and medium farmers, and 
the latifundia are practically abolished. 

The areas opened for cultivation under irrigation have diminished 
the seriousness of the traditional and periodic calamity of Mexico, 
namely, poor agricultural years. With larger irrigation areas, agri- 
culture has become less hazardous. The Mexican Government now 
faces the great problem almost untouched of duly organizing pro- 
duction and of improving farming methods. 



NATIONAL AND LOCAL TAXATION 
IN RURAL AREAS 


B. H. HIBBARD 

XJmverstty of Wisconsin^ U S,A. 

T he national government of the United States levies no direct 
tax on property. Its greatest source of normal revenue is the 
tax on income, a levy which reaches individuals and corporations 
coming within its reach, according to law, wherever located. Thus 
the rural dweller pays a federal income-tax if and when he has a 
$4,000 net income. This is seldom indeed. The country dweller 
may pay a federal inheritance tax, but it is the exception. Indirect 
taxes strike all and sundry without reference to residence, and the 
farmers pay such taxes as part of the price of most goods purchased. 
Since the main taxes paid by farmers are direct and local we will 
notice those first. To begin with it is widely, perhaps generally, 
recognized that farmers" taxes are unfortunately, even unfairly, high. 
The explanation of this is not the result of any immediate, or inten- 
tional, abuse. It must be sought in the unplanned development of 
institutions which were brought over from Europe by the pioneer 
settlers, and which underwent transformations, slow and for the most 
part natural. These economic forces began to go wrong many years 
ago, but did no serious damage until within this century, and became 
a matter of widespread concern only since the World War. Before 
the War farm taxes as such had attracted little attention. In propor- 
tion to income they were probably out of line with urban taxes to 
about as great an extent as at present. On this point there is little 
available information.^ However, they were not heavy enough to 
cause great distress. Now they not only cause distress and disaster, 
but they are out of harmony with other taxes paid from the 
standpoint of the ability of farmers and non-farmers respectively 
to pay. 

When the country was new, when our cities were mere hamlets, 
when the farming communities were isolated settlements scattered 
through a wilderness — ^when these conditions prevailed, it was in- 
evitable that each community should stand on its own feet in every 
particular that could be regarded as local. Thus each little settlement 

^ Tax Burdens compared. B. H. Hibbatd and B, W. Allin. Wisconsin Experiment 
Station Bulletin. See pp. 17 to 19, 
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provided itself with schools, with roads, and, at first under compul- 
sion, with a church. As the years have passed, the main responsibility 
for supporting the two great civic institutions, schools and roads, 
has remained with the small community. These two institutions 
have, through the years, absorbed about two-thirds of all state and 
local revenue. The basis of collection and administration remained 
persistently small. The most t3^ical school district, from the begin- 
ning until into the twentieth century, was a block of land, good or 
poor, about two miles square. Within this district lived some ten 
to twenty families. This small group of people out of meagre in- 
comes supported a school. The various colonial and state govern- 
ments usually donated some land to be used toward the support of 
education, but so far as the common, elementary schools were con- 
cerned such support was small. Neither did the people of the district 
put much money into schools or roads for many years. For years 
the schoolhouses were made of logs, cut and put into place by the 
people interested in the enterprise. The teachers were the products 
of the schools and were paid, in addition to board and room, some 
to $10 per month. Thus less than a hundred dollars per year 
sujBficed for supporting a school for a year. 

Road districts were usually small, often coincident with the school 
district, sometimes, but with the same effect, a township in extent. 
The people did the work of road construction themselves. Until 
within less than a quarter century the great majority of American 
roads consisted of a grade made of earth scraped up immediately 
from the sides of the right-of-way. These roads were poor and at 
times impassable. We no doubt had many as bad as those in England 
a hundred and fifty years ago which were characterized by Arthur 
Young as ‘execrably vile’. 

Then came changes of a profound nature which for a long time 
were for the most part unnoticed. The city population outgrew the 
country population. Even more important, the wealth and incomes 
of the city entirely out-distanced the country. Still mote significant 
than either of these developments, it became evident that incomes 
were no longer, assuming that they had previously been, dependent 
upon, and proportional to, property. 

It must be remembered that we were wholly, and perhaps hope- 
lessly, committed to the general property tax. This tax goes back in 
its origin some hundreds of years. It began as a land tax. Later, 
attempts were made to include all property, but after the rise of the 
industrial revolution and the transformation of property from its 
earlier simplicity into many forms, tangible and intangible; public. 
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quasi-public, corporate, and private ; durable and evanescent ; owned 
in fee simple or possessed subject to an equal volume of debt; — ^in 
spite of all these changes, we have clung to the age-old doctrine that 
a man’s ability to contribute to the support of his government is best 
measured by his possessions. 

In the first place we call the system of taxation which we use the 
‘general property tax’. In all cities of any size the value of personal 
property is much beyond that of real estate. Nevertheless, the tax on 
personal property is one-tenth, or one-thirtieth as great as the tax on 
real estate. In fact the term ‘general property tax’ is now recognized 
as a euphemism for a real estate tax. Even so the farmer pays taxes 
on his personal property, to the last jot and tittle. Here is a serious 
discrimination. 

Secondly, property is not a good criterion of ability to pay. A few 
illustrations will suffice. For example a meat dealer may have on 
hand from day to day a single thousand dollars’ worth of meat. He 
may have a complete turnover of capital several times a month. Flis 
income might be, net, $5,000 or $10,000 a year. A department store 
with a stock of goods worth $50,000, with two or three turnovers 
per year, may show no more net profit annually. Yet on the basis 
of the general property tax the proprietor will, or should according 
to law, pay fifty times as much tax, and this under a system which is 
lauded as just if only properly enforced I A more extreme example 
may be found in the case of a broker, who owns virtually no stock 
of goods, yet who may have as much income as the meat dealer, or 
department store owner. In a city with a 20-mill tax these three 
business men would pay, respectively, on personal property, taxes 
as foEows : the meat dealer $20, the department store proprietor 
$1,000, the broker nothing. That is to say, such would be the 
case were the law fully enforced. The palpable inequity of such a 
law is clearly a reason why it is not enforced. But the widespread 
unenforcement of a law seldom results in either equality, or equity, 
of treatment. 

The first and worst thing to be said about the farm tax situation is 
that the fermers are subject to the general property tax to the full 
of its intents and implications, conforming to it in both theory and 
practice. The majority of the American people still believe that in 
order to make the general property tax acceptable and desirable 
all that is needed is the enforcement of it in fiie city comparable 
with its enforcement in the country. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. Fully and perfectly enforced the general property tax 
would be an abomination. It is as hopeless as the doctrine of total 
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depravity. The better it is lived up to, the more will the work of 
reform be needed. 

We are just finishing a study, covering six Wisconsin counties, 
which undertakes to compare the percentage of net income required 
on the part of farmers and non-farmers respectively in the payment 
of their property and income taxes. Substantially all of the property 
taxes are for county, city, village, and town purposes. The state 
income-tax is distributed 50 per cent, to the locality of the payer, 
10 per cent, to the county, 40 per cent, to the state. This leaves, of 
the taxes considered in the study, the federal income-tax alone for the 
general government. This federal tax was in 1929 16 per cent, of 
the total taxes paid in the six counties. In 1933 it feU to 8 per cent. 
The share of the state in the state income-tax was 1 1 per cent, of all 
taxes paid in 1929;^! 1933 itwasonly j percent. Thus in the former 
year 27 per cent, of the property and income taxes collected was used 
outside the six counties ; 73 per cent, was absorbed locally. In the 
latter year the amount taken out of the counties had fallen to 13 per 
cent., leaving 87 per cent, for local use. 

I am speaking too exclusively of Wisconsin to permit the presenta- 
tion of a true national picture. In Wisconsin we have had, for ex- 
ample, no general property tax for some years, the state being taken 
care of out of special revenues. In some of our states, the state 
revenues come from property taxation to the extent of 60 or 80 per 
cent. Also in Wisconsin we have no general sales tax, which is 
found in over a third of our states; also Wisconsin has no poll tax. 

The Burners pay almost no federal income-tax and but little state 
income-tax. Of their total taxes one dollar in a hundred paid will 
take care of the levy on income. The farmer is, however, a heavy 
taxpayer, and his taxes are paid out of income, but if he knew the rate 
of payment on his net income, if and when such occurred, required 
to pay his property taxes, he would start a dvil war. The farmers of 
these six counties pay the bulk of their taxes on real estate, assessed 
not on the basis of its selling value but so as to yield the required 
amount of revenue without putting the rate up beyond something 
like 15 mills. The real estate item in these six counties amounted 
in 1929 to 90 per cent, of all taxes paid; in 1933 to 94 per cent. So 
far as the farmer is concerned, the general property tax is clearly a 
real estate tax. The crux of the whole matter is not what kind of 
tax he pays, but how much of his income is required to meet the 
payment. 

The net income here used is that prescribed by the state income- 
tax law and allows for a reasonable deduction of annual expenses 
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from gross income. Farmers who do not submit actual figures show- 
ing the value of famn produce used for family consumption are 
required to add to their income statement $90 for each adult and 
1 60 for each child of the household. 

The number of reports submitted by farmers to the income-tax 
assessor, and used as the basis of the study, during recent years has 
been smaU. As a result the basis of calculation is narrower than one 
would wish. On the other hand there is every reason to beheve that 
the farmers malfing reports had larger incomes than those not report- 
ing. If this assumption is correct, the findings make a more favour- 
able showing for the present tax system than would be the case were 
all the farmers to submit reports, since in all reason their tax pay- 
ments are higher in proportion to their incomes than are the payments 
of those who now are reporting. If this assumption is not true, the 
whole tax administration has gone wrong, since it is a major part of 
its business to ferret out the names of all citizens who qualify under 
the law to pay income-taxes. 

Out of twenty thousand formers living in this six-county district 
just about a tenth make income-tax reports. For the year 1929, be- 
fore the depression, the reports showed an average net income of 
owner-operators of $1,717. In 1933 the average income for those 
reporting was $848, or barely half as much. 

Out of the incomes for these two years, the first of which was one 
of the best years for farmers since the War, the latter one of the 
worst, the tax collectors for 1929 took 20 per cent., for 193 3, 23 per 
cent. While it might not be hard to pay a fifth, and more, of one’s 
income to the state out of an ample income, taxes of such propor- 
tions as these deducted from incomes which are distressingly low to 
begin with is a matter of public concern, or at least it should be. 

For the whole non-farmer group, for which the sample used (all 
reporting) is ample, the average taxable income in 1929 was $2,736, 
and in 1933 was $1,697. It may occur to some that these people also 
had small incomes. True enough they are not princely, but it must be 
noticed that, whereas the farmers’ income represented the full income 
for the family on nearly all farms, in the city it is not at all unusual 
for two or ti^ee members of the same family to submit income-tax 
reports and pay income-taxes. Often the amounts of income re- 
ported in the city are small, but even in the modest-sized cities of 
this district there are thousands of clerks and labourers who have 
litde or no property investment but who are earning more than a 
litmg and so by paying a few dollars of income-taxes get on the list, 
bringing the average income figure down to a rather low level The 
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most significant consideration is whether or not they can pay the 
taxes demanded without hardship. The study indicates tT ia t, as com- 
pared with farmers, the taxes rest rather Hghtly on the city people. 

Within the city group, meaning by the term all non-farmers, 4-2 
per cent, of the taxable income in 1929 paid the tax bill, and in 1933, 
while somewhat higher, only 5 • 5 per cent was required. Non-farmer 
taxes are only a quarter as heavy as farmer taxes, judged by the re- 
turns made to the income-tax assessor. It may be well to notice at 
this point that there are three classes of non-farmers as found in the 
tax returns. First, and preponderantly, the city group, next the 
village group, and last, a group by no means unimportant, those 
living outside the city and village limits in rural districts but not 
farming. These consist of a motley number of people, including 
a few well-to-do lake-side dwellers, and labourers hving on an acre of 
land outside of a city, raising a garden, and escaping high taxes on a 
dwelling-house. This group reports incomes three-quarters as large 
as that of the urban people but pays only a quarter as much tax. 

It does not follow that the burden of tax payment on the part of 
the non-farmers is as light as these findings suggest. To begin with, 
the city dweller has a home to maintain outside of his business. 
Expenses for operating a home are not deductible for city people, 
whereas the upkeep of a farm-house is counted as a farm e3q)ense. 
In our calculations an allowance was made for taxes paid onhomes by 
non-farmers. Even so there is a heavy maintenance expense for a 
city home, and this is not deductible. Ihe expenses of living in the 
city are greater than in the country. Consequently, there is a dif- 
ferent aspect to the income question in connexion with the two 
environments. A city dweller with a technical net income of a 
thousand dollars will find it harder to make ends meet than will a 
farmer with the same amount. Living may be better in the dty than 
in the country, but it costs much more. Thus, while city incomes are 
in general much larger than in the country, they must be larger; 
or the relative standards and customs of city and country life respec- 
tively must undergo some fundamental changes. Direct compari- 
sons of standards of living of country and dty people, one against 
the other, have never been made satisfactorily, and probably cannot 
be made with convincing proofs. 

We do not know, aside from the income-tax contribution above 
noticed, how much federal tax farmers pay. The federal income-tax, 
of late, yields just a little over a bilUon dollars, of which the ordinary 
farmers pay almost none. Other internal revenue, mainly exdse 
taxes, amounts to another billion dollars. Here we have taxes on 
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liquors, tobacco, proprietary medicines, and so on. Does the farmer 
use more or less of these things than his proportional share? He 
probably uses appreciably less, but the easiest way out of the calcula- 
tion is to assume that he drinks and smokes and doctors himself 
about as much as others do. 

The tariff yields around three or four himdred million dollars a 
year. Does the farmer pay more or less than his proportional share ? 
Again we resort to an average. By this calculation it would appear 
that the farmers pay not far from $25 per capita, or |i2 j per family, 
in tariff charges towards the support of the federal government. 
Undoubtedly the amount is fully as large as this. How much 
additional cost is included in the rise in prices occasioned by tariff 
increases in domestic made gcJods is another matter. On this question 
there was for a hundred years a violent disagreement between our 
two major political parties. Now one of them says as little as possible 
on the subject, and the other appreciably less. 

It has to be admitted that the farmers are paying more taxes than 
they can well afford to pay ; that their taxes are higher, relatively, than 
dty taxes, i.e. higher on the basis of the required portion of income 
demanded. We ask ourselves whether or not anything can be done 
about it. No doubt something can be done about it. It is inconceiv- 
able, however, that, through any efforts on the part of society, 
changes can be made which wiU make the payment of farm taxes as 
easy to pay as are income-tax payments by the well-to-do. To bring 
this about would require something quite equal to the transformations 
so easily executed, and happily related, in the world of fairy talcs. 
It would mean making farmers in general prosperous, and inciden- 
tally relieve the New Deal of half its programme. 

Without waiting for general farm prosperity there are some things 
that can be done. The first and no doubt the most important step 
in the direction of tax relief to farmers is the recognition of the fact 
that the greatest incomes, personal or corporate, within the states or 
the nation are not toade locally. On the contrary, they are made 
within the sphere of business operations out of which they arise. For 
example, the big oil companies make their incomes out of groups of 
states, four, ten, or twenty. The railroads achieve their fortunes, 
and incur their deficits, within territory bounded by no state lines. 
General Motors and Chrysler deal in every state of the Union and 
in most foreign countries. Every wholesale grocer, every publisher, 
every banker, deals directly or indirectly with people scattered over 
the nation. The great bulk of business is done in cities. City wealth 
far overtops the wealth of the country-side. 
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Our interests are as cosmopolitan as modern business. It is just 
as much to the interest and advantage of the metropolitan centres 
that the educational system of the outlying districts be adequate as it 
is to the interest of these sparsely settled sections themselves. We are 
definitely waiting up to the fact that the major issues of civilization 
are widespread. Hence we no longer leave to the small road district 
the main duty of providing segments of national, state, and county 
roads. On the contrary, we project roads from centre to centre, 
from coast to coast, taking the needed money out of the larger 
treasuries gathered from those better able to pay, no small amount 
being contributed by the users of the roads in the form of motor 
and gasoline taxes. 

Likewise with schools, in a considerable number of the more pro- 
gressive states education is receiving more and more so-called "aid’ 
from the state and county. This means that the poor districts may, 
and in many instances do, have schools about as good as those 
of the more favoured parts of the state. The teachers get about the 
same salary in a poverty stricken backwoods school district as in a 
highly flourishing neighbourhood. But a large part of the expenses 
of the poor district comes from the well-favoured portions of the 
state. They may come primarily from the cities. In any case they 
come from the pockets of those with the larger incomes. 

This programme, which is destined to be carried much farther, 
means a subsidy to the less prosperous farmers (and to others as 
well). Baldly stated it means that, having settled and farmed land not 
suitable for such use, we will now contribute part of the cost of 
living to the people thus victimized and make life for them more 
tolerable. In other words, we invite them to stay where they are and 
in part at our expense. 

We are to use, in keeping farmers in the country in numbers not 
needed for production, both aesthetics and anaesthetics. The small, 
family-sized farm has been too much extolled. In recent years it 
has been so appreciated as to become a goal in itself, though pre- 
sumably not the ultimate goal. It will contribute a much needed 
element of population. It will keep a desirable balance (no one 
knows what it is) between urban and rural cultures. The farmer is 
to receive some pay to offset the disadvantages of living where he 
does not choose to live, in the form of subsidies. He is to get still 
more reward in the form of psychic income, and incidentally he is 
to ingest more Vitamen E than is found in the diet of his city 
cousins. 

However, the outlook is not so bad. Having through several 
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generations succeeded in settling land in order to see whether or not 
die people could make a living on it, we now have a good start in 
the opposite direction in our zoning laws and land utilization regula- 
tions. Just as surely as we begin to take money from the larger 
centres to be spent out on the frontier we shall be obliged to prescribe 
for the administration of such spending. If the farmers’ taxes are 
in part paid by other people, these other people wiU insist on sitting 
on the boards which administer the use of the funds. 

Raising money for these general purposes of equalizing oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities will ultimately lead to a tax system based 
less exclusively on general property. We have clung to this old 
system longer than has any other nation mainly because we have, 
until very recently, managed to get along without taxing ourselves 
heavily. While taxes are light any system of raising them will do. 
Slowly and painfully we will turn to income and business taxes for a 
larger share of the required revenues. Real estate taxes will probably 
not be much Hghter, except as necessity compels a reduction to a 
level which will not prove confiscatory. Farmers will continue, as 
they have already done in the past, to buy themselves free of tax 
burdens, entering that blissful state of the burdenless tax — a state as 
near by as attainable and as desirable as that of Alice and her Look- 
ing Glass World. 

The conclusion seems inevitable. Farmers’ taxes are too high, dis- 
proportionately high, due to the misguided faith in the old notion 
that ability to pay was commensurate with the market value of 
property held. This untenable doctrine has been distorted by the 
apparent necessity of taxing farm people on assessments quite beyond 
values corresponding to capitalized incomes. It will be necessary to 
bring them down to the level set by decreased incomes, and meet the 
deficit by dipping more heavily into incomes which are more ample. 


« 



SOME REMARKS ON THE LAND TENURE 
OF THE WESTERN SLAVS 


S. SCHMIDT 
Vmersity of Cracow, 'Poland 

ALL of you who were present at the last Conference will remember 
.ZJLMr. Ashby’s warning in his excellent paper that discussion of 
systems of land tenure must be affected by the fact that these systems 
are still related to forms of the family, to systems of inheritance and 
disposal of property at death, and so on.* 'iTie discussion we had in 
St. Andrews demonstrated sufficiently the danger of generalizing 
some facts as to farm organization and the use of land wi^out paying 
attention to differences existing in systems of land tenure between 
the particular countries. 

Papers read on this subject at the previous Conferences dealt 
mainly with English, American, and German conditions. Some 
references have been made to Roman countries, but only a few 
remarks were devoted to the system of land tenure among the Slavs. 

The origin of the land tenure of the Slavs is to be sought in the joint 
family called zadruga. In this several relatives, married and single, 
built a big common household; they occupied joint land property 
and cultivated it in common under the leadership of the eldest of the 
femily. Professor M. Sering, who mentions the zadruga or the joint 
fiimily in his paper ‘Land Tenure and the Development of Agricul- 
ture’, says : ‘The patriarchal family has an effect on agriculture similar 
to that of the German custom of succession, that is, the preservation 
of the estate.’^ This statement, I find, is very important for the right 
judgement of the development of land tenure among the Slavs. 

The joint families survived among the Eastern and the Southern 
Slavs, sometimes even until the abolition of serfdom. While with 
the Western Slavs they were early split up into individual families, 
traces of them are even now to be found. Recently Dr. Obrebski, 
a Polish ethnographer and sociologist, who has done considerable 
field-work in Yugoslavia studying zadrugas, discovered them still 
in existence in some parts of eastern Poland. Along with the joint 
family we find the joint cultivation of land disappearing. But this 
does not necessarily mean an end to the joint ownership. 

’ Proceedings of the Fourth International Conference of Agriadturd Economists (Oxford 
University Press, i937)> P- 88- * P* *4* 
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Different systems of land tenure originating in the joint land 
property of the family community developed with the Eastern and 
the Western Slavs. With the Russians we find, at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, community ownership with individual culti- 
vation of land as most common. Village community imir) authorities 
apportion to heads of individual families shares of farm land which 
are determined by the legal custom or the so-called obszczyna. 
According to the rules of this legal custom, shares of land are subject 
to revision in accordance with population growth, so that every 
nine or twelve years, and so on, land is being redistributed. 

Stolypin, the well-known Russian Minister, in the first decade of 
the twentieth century tried to dissolve land property communities 
and to introduce a new system of land tenure based on individual 
ownership. The land reform he started was executed with great 
vigour. If continued, it could have changed the appearance of rural 
Russia entirely. But the Great War and the unfavourable reactions 
on the majority of the peasants disturbed the work initiated by 
Stolypin. People stuck to their old traditions of village community 
ownership and to the legal custom of the obszczyna. 

The lack of strong individual land ownership in the past was 
probably one of the main reasons why the bolsheviks won the 
Russian peasantry so easily for their ideas. They were propagating 
community ownership along with the seizure of the estates of the 
nobility, and this meant to the peasant nothing more and nothing 
less than greater shares of land for his own use. People certainly 
did not think at that time that they would be forced into collective 
farming. 

Despite its common origin from the land property of the femily 
community, the system of land tenure of the Western Slavs developed 
along entirely different lines from (hat of the Eastern Slavs. Instead 
of community ownership we find everywhere individual cultivation 
combined with occupying ownership as the system of land tenure 
which rules almost exclusively. Tenancy, particularly share tenancy, 
is very unpopular with the Western Slavs, and owner-operated form 
units constimte the rule. 

Since the abolition of serfdom, which in this part of Europe was 
rather severe, personal freedom has been held in very high esteem 
by the West-Slav peasant. Any restriction of private ownership is 
> highly unpopular as reminding people of serfdom. And people are 
inclined to look upon such restriction as a danger threatening the 
personal freedom established for the country population in this part 
of the world not so Ibng ago. 
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With the conception of private property we notice a combination 
of some ideas that differ from German as well as from English and 
American. People look upon farm land not as real but rather as 
personal property. They do not think of it in terms of units which 
should be indivisible if necessary for the successful running of a 
farm. This becomes comprehensible as soon as we compare how 
genuine customs of inheritance work with a German, an Anglo- 
Saxon, and a Pole. 

A German in conformance with the law of succession which 
applies with some modifications to all Germanic cotxntries of the 
European continent, will leave his farm unbroken to one only of his 
children, giving him an exceptional preference in order to preserve 
the whole of the farm unit. An Anglo-Saxon is likely to have every 
child sharing in the property he leaves on the basis of equal rights. 
But for the sake of it he will not think of destroying an efficient 
farm unit or of having all his farm land divided up and distributed 
in order to make sacrifice on the altar of equality. But with a Western 
Slav it is quite typical to be anxious about strict equality. Thus, 
even if he disposes of several items of property, he will be inclined 
to assign to each of his, say, five children one-fifth of his farm land, 
one-fifth of a town house, one-fifth of his money, and so on. And 
if he owns several pieces of land he is likely to apportion a patch 
of each to every child. 

Economic progress was not, of course, without influence upon 
the system of land tenure. It caused some changes in customs of 
inheritance, and we find at present deviations from the genuine 
custom. Some parts of Poland and Czechoslovakia adopted, for in- 
stance, the German custom of succession. But big areas of Poland 
and Slovakia still stick to the old tradition. 

Dense rural population and lack of industrial cities able to absorb 
the growing country surplus are given by many authors in explana- 
tion of the existing system of land tenure, the continuous subdividing 
of firm land, and the impossibility of checking it. It is well enough 
known that the proportion of the popiilation engaged in agricul- 
ture varies considerably from country to country. In England it 
is at present some 8 per cent., and in Germany it does not exceed 
20 per cent., but in that part of Europe I am referring to it is around 
60 to 70 per cent., and it has been, since the War, almost stationary. 
The ratio of rural to urban population likewise has not changed in 
eastern Europe since the War. During the same period the birth-rate 
has not shown any tendency to decline as rapidly as in north-western 
Europe or North America. Thus, while some highly industrialized 
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European countries are making efforts to induce a back-to-the-land 
movement, all the East-European countries are confronted rather 
with the problem how to bring about just the opposite and make 
people start city businesses. This has been perhaps of greater impor- 
tance for Poland than for any other country, and it has led to the 
opinion that further economic development depends upon a success- 
ful solution of the problem called rural overpopulation. There are, 
however, differences of opinion among scholars as to the causes of 
this problem and as to the ways by which a solution is to be brought 
about. 

First as to causes; we notice two opposite points of view. Some 
look upon the genuine Slav custom of inheritance and the system 
of land tenure as a great handicap to economic progress. They 
point out the marked contrast with the Germanic countries. They 
insist that institutions originating in the joint family have caused 
the expansion of a system of land tenure which favoured sticking 
to land but has been unfavourable for the development of urban 
industrial ailture. On the other hand, some deny that any relation 
exists between the customs of inheritance, the system of land tenure, 
and the population problem. They would insist, as already men- 
tioned above, that the lack of industry made the subdivision of land 
unavoidable. 

It seems to me to be true that at the present stage of development 
rapid checking of further subdivision of land by means of a com- 
pulsory shift in inheritance laws might create a very precarious 
situation; it would in all probability decrease the number of the 
partly unemployed small holders and increase at the same time the 
number of the fully unemployed in rural districts. But it does not 
follow that the same objection was equally important in the past. 

I should say that there is enough evidence to show that the mental 
attitude of the people, which changes but slowly, was responsible 
for the fact that urban industrial culture did not grow. And legal 
steps taken in the past to improve the system of land tenure and 
to induce the urbanization process failed because they were in 
opposition to the mental attitude of the peasant. 

It is not surprising that entirely opposite reasons given to ev platn 
rural overpopulation and the existing system of land tenure imply 
correspondingly different ways of solution. I do not intend to dis- 
emss the alternatives extensively; they concern us only as fer as they 
bear on the system of land tenure. On the one hand, we find 
supporters for a further redistribution of land and for provisions to 
meet the rising demand for land caused by population growth. Amy 
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stocks of land, they say, particularly those which are still available 
under the law of land reform, should be directed towards creating 
the maximum of self-suffiaent land holdmgs. On the other hanrl^ 
the opinion is being expressed that an mcrease in land supply, under 
circumstances unfavourable for urban development, has resulted in 
stimulating the growth of rural population. Where the attitude of 
people, it is said, is for sticking to the land and not leaving it unless 
forced, plenty of land affects population in a way which might easily 
be compared with the effect of prosperity in dty business. Thus it 
increases the number of marriages, and works to an end just contrary 
to any improvement of the system of land tenure, and gives no 
solution of the rural overpopulation problem. Similarly, supply of 
land under the law of land reform, conducted as a means of solution 
of the population problem, may fail. 

Let us now see whether changes which have occurred in land 
tenure may help in giving a positive answer to the question raised. 
These changes have for a considerable time been related closely to 
the trend of emigration both oversea and seasonal. Since the last 
decade of the nineteenth century sums sent home by Polish oversea 
emigrants alone are estimated to have amounted to some $50 million 
yearly. What strikes the scholar studying the influence of emigrants’ 
savings upon the economic development of the coxmtry is this: 
while at the time of the abohtion of serfdom there was a considerable 
proportion of land in estates conducted either as middle-sized 
farms by the owners themselves or as large-scale farms conducted 
by paid managers, at the later date savings of oversea and seasonal 
emigrants were used largely for buying off the farm land from the 
estates, leaving the estate forest land intact. 

These investments, however, differed in different sections of the 
country. In sections where the prevalent customs of inheritance 
were unfavourable to the subdividing of land and helped to preserve 
the farm unit of the peasant, savings were directed accordingly. 
They were used to strengthen the position of indivisible peasant 
farm units and to induce the migration of population from country 
to city. 

On the otlier hand, in sections where the universal custom of 
inheritance favoured the dividing up of the property in kind into 
equal shares, savings did not stop the tendency towards continuous 
subdividing of land. They even strengthened it, and a study of the 
evolution of land communities which comprise former estates 
broken up by means of emigrants’ savings gives adequate evidence 
that the buying of the estate land in these sections of the country did 
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not check ruial overpopulation at all. It even aggravated this 
problem, as migration from country to city had been slowed up and 
the number of marriages had been increased. 

This, of course, does not mean that the estate farms which were 
broken up should have been preserved. As a matter of fact it only 
supports the opinion that differences in ideas relating to private 
ownership are mainly responsible for differences in systems of land 
tenure. The latter may not only influence the migration from country 
to city. It may influence even the rate of rural population growth 
and thus have a twofold effect upon the density of rural population. 
F inally , what I wish to emphasiae is that a readily accessible land supply 
may have different results according to the system of land tenure and 
the custom of inheritance which prevails. 

So far I have dealt with private land supply only. I do not, how- 
ever, see why public land supply should have entirely opposite 
results to the private one. Neither do I think that a readily accessible 
land supply created under the land reform laws of several East- 
European States should be an exemption in this respect. 

Turning now to these land reforms, which must be classified as 
social control of land, I would draw your attention to the fact that they 
have unintentionally become, in some respects, a substitute for emigra- 
tion. In order to comprehend this it is necessary to realize that, 
though proceeding on different lines, all these reforms had common 
political aims. The real intention was to strengthen the Govern- 
ments of the newly established States lying on the border of Soviet 
Russia and to help them to avoid being overrun by the bolsheviks. 
With this idea in mind the Governments of the respective coun- 
tries looked to the peasants who form the huge majority of their 
populations. As peasant masses were eager to get as great shares of 
land as possible, the encouraging of the private land ownership of the 
peasant at the expense of the estate owners became the method of 
promoting individualistic ideas and of making people immune 
against the bolshevist ideas. Thus, in somewhat different ways, a 
readily accessible land supply, which seemed to be essential, has been 
created. 

You may imagine that the final effects of this social control of land 
upon the system of land tenure and upon the population structure 
may prove as different as those of emigration were. It is very difficult 
to judge the results definitely at this early date. Years may stUl go 
by before scientific assessment will be possible. 
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I WOULD like to make a few general remarks of a somewhat per- 
sonal and general character before attempting to give some of 
the simpler facts relating to the agricultural experience of my own 
country in the last six years. I am, as you probably know, primarily 
a college don — ^that is, a Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin — ^but 
I have also, during much of my life, been active as a popular lecturer 
in economics. Also, during a certain number of years, just before 
and just after our recent dispute with Great Britain, I happened to 
be living in the country and carrying on a small 20-acre farm as 
a hobby, so that I ‘got a line on’ the agricultural point of view and 
on the agricultural situation from a very intimate and rather painful 
personal point of view. That being so, I am a person of multiple 
personality, and the reaction produced on me by my personal losses, 
when this beastly economic war deprived me of about £200, was 
that it turned me into a politician and made me become more active 
than ever in the matter of public speaking. Generally I critici2ed the 
economic policy of our Government, until in the end that brought 
the unexpected result that I was elected to represent the University 
in the Senate of Eire. When I speak, therefore, I never quite know 
which one of my manifold personalities will come to the front, but 
I rather suspect that the politician is the most on-coming of them. 

At the beginning of the economic war I had occasion to take part 
in a debate in which a minister of om Government was also present. 
I suggested to him then as a very good idea that I would under- 
take to teach him and his Government all the economics that they 
would learn in the course of the economic war. My modest fee was 
a I per cent, commission on the financial saving through learning 
from my tuition instead of from the harsh experience of the econo- 
mic war. At a moderate estimate the net loss to Eire from the six 
years economic war with Britain was some £50,000,000, so that 
I personally am a creditor of the Government to the extent of 
£500,000 (1 per cent, on £50,000,000), which debt I propose to 
exact to the uttermost farthing. Now I regard the allowance which 
I receive as a senator of Eire as some set-off against that £500,000, 
and at present the account stands at £499,904 due by the Govern- 
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ment to me, and I expect that that debt will be completely paid by 
the time that the British debt to America has also been liquidated 1 

Now in spite of the fact that the economic policies of our Govern- 
ment at home have been of a kind to turn the hair of economists 
grey, we have nevertheless maintained most friendly personal rela- 
tions with the people who are responsible for those policies. One 
curious proceeding of our Government was that about four years 
ago they appointed a very strong and very representative Banking 
Commission to inquire into the whole financial and economic policy 
of the State. In the course of four years, after a most diligent 
investigation, that Commission has produced an elaborate and well- 
documented report which, looked at from my point of view, is the 
most devastating criticism of the whole economic policy of the 
Government which established the Commission. It is, I think, alto- 
gether to the credit of our Government as a democratic government 
that it had the curiosity to see what the other fellow might have to 
say about the kind of policies it furthered. 

Generally speaking our national economic policies in the last 
six years were aimed at producing a condition of economic self- 
sufficiency. We travelled in the direction of economic self-sufficiency, 
and we were not alone in seeking to travel in that direction. I rather 
thin k that, for a few years at any rate, the United States Government 
was trying to achieve a position of greater economic self-sufficiency. 
That reminds me of a story of an American tourist who gave a 
lift to a west of Ireland peasant who was rather a half-wit, having 
been a shell-shock victim in the Great War. As the tourist was 
driving the car pretty fast he turned round presently to Paddy and 
said : ‘Paddy, am I going too fast for you ?’ To which Paddy replied : 
‘Sure, Hell to your sowl, amn’t I going as fast as you are ?’ In other 
words, we were travelling as fast as any country in the world in the 
direction of self-suflEciency from 1932 to 1938, and we find at the 
end of that time that the goal we were seeking to approach is 
unattainable and that our economic future is more dependent on the 
welfare of our agricultural export activities than ever before, while 
at the same time our efficiency as an agricultural exporting country 
has been seriously undermined. 

A few facts, then, about our general agricultural position. Half 
our gainfully occupied population is engaged in one capacity or 
another in agricultural production. That is to say, about 6 j 0,000 
of our people are gainfully occupied in agricultural production, of 
whom about 130,000 only are working for wages; the rest are u ork- 
ing on their own or are family workers. Ifidf our population is 
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employed in agriculture, but in the best of times, and I speak now 
of about ten years ago, that half obtained only a third of the 
national income. In the worst of times, which took place between 
1932 and 1936, that half obtained less than a quarter of the total 
national income. Another important fact is that agricultural exports 
amount normally to half the total output of our agriculture. In other 
words, as compared with most countries in the world, the export 
interest of our agriculture is relatively high in proportion to our 
total agricultural output. Half our agricultural output is normally 
exported, and only about a sixth of our agricultural output is con- 
sumed by the non-agricultural community at home. 

Another point which will give you some idea of how we stand 
in comparison with other countries is that ten or twelve years ago 
the net output per person occupied in agriculture was in our case 
somewhere between fyo and Rioo per head, as compared with a 
figure of about £150 in the case of British agriculture. In 1938, after 
six years of this economic strangulation, the net output per head had 
fallen from somewhere between fyo and £100 to somewhere between 
£60 and £10. Another way of looking at the same thing is: There are 
about 400,000 farm exploitations or farming units in the country, and 
their output per farm is in the region oi £100 & year now. When we 
were prosperous ten or twelve years ago, it was about 1^140 or £150 
per farm. I notice that the output per farm of United States agri- 
culture is now in the region of £zoo per farm, and you call that a 
depression. If we could get back our output per farm to anything 
like £i^o per farm we would call that almost undreamt of prosperity. 

Another point of interest is that the 1 30,000 people who work 
for wages are employed by only about 50,000 farm employers. In 
other words, the number of farm owners who are employers of 
wage-paid labour is a small proportion of the total number, and their 
political influence in the country as a whole is less than zero. Wages 
about ten or twelve years ago averaged about 25 shillings, or |6, 
per week. In consequence of the depression and the economic war 
they fell to 21 shillings a week in 1934 and are now very slightly 
above 22 shillings. The fact which I have mentioned, the net output 
per person employed being now somewhere in the region of only £60 
or j£]o a year, affects decisively the possibility of raising the wages 
of agricultural labour employed on the larger farms. Clearly you 
cannot pay agricultural wages which average higher than the total 
output per person of every one engaged in agricultural production. 

In spite of all, the financial and economic system in Eire managed 
to retain its stability, and there was never any danger that our Irish 
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pound, -which is an independent monetary unit equal to the pound 
sterling, wo-uld lose its parity with sterling. I think one of the 
reasons for that is that our agriculture was remarkably little financed 
by external borrowing from any source whatever. The capital value 
of the wealth invested in agricultural production in respect of stock 
and farming equipment varies between £jo,ooo,ooo and ^40,000,000, 
and you can call the capital value of the land itself and buildings 
anything you like up to £zoofioo,ooo. All that, in the main, is owned 
by the people who exploit it, so that the extent to which we were 
dependent on external borrowing for agricultural exploitation was 
remarkably little. We were able therefore to afford the luxury of an 
economic war without briugmg about a financial crash; it only had 
the effect of seriously reducing the standard of living, especially of 
the agricultural population. The indebtedness to banks is only a 
matter of about £30 per farm, compared with a figure of about £^00 
or ,^400 in the case of the United States of America. 

The general problem of the relations between agriculture and 
industry is one of hoary antiquity like the walls of Athenry. If I 
may interrupt the proceedings in order to tell a story, Athenry is a 
town having walls going back to the medieval period. It occurred 
to a local conttactor for road-mending that it would be a good idea 
to use the material from these walls as road metal. He put the sug- 
gestion to the local town council, and some member of the town 
council, more culturally interested in antiquities than others, objected 
on the grounds of the hoary antiquity of these ancient walls, to 
which the contractor gravely rephed ; ‘Not at all, that’s all nonsense. 
Any antiquity these walls ever had, they have lost it long ago.’ 
This problem of the relation between agriculture and industry is 
one of hoary antiquity and has appeared in many forms in different 
stages of our history. I do not want to go into it in detail now, but 
I do suggest that, whereas in the eighteenth and the first three- 
quarters of the nineteenth century the Irish farmer was exploited by an 
intolerable land system, we now find ourselves in a situation in which 
urban economic interests have succeeded to the position of the land- 
lord as exploiters of the agricultural interest. In fact, I have gone so 
far as to say in print that our urban economic and industrial interests 
are a vampire battening on the -vitals of our decaying agriculture. 

That situation is not peculiar to us, and it arises ultimately, as 
has been pointed out here, from the fact that competition has pre- 
served its reality all too successfully when it is a question of selling 
agricultural products, whereas monopoly in one form or another 
has dominated more and more all the economic interests that arc 
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associated with non-agricultural production and commercial distri- 
bution. That impart of monopolistic non-agricultural production 
on competitive agricultural production has the effect of enabling 
the non-agricultural interests to exploit the agricultural interests. 
Economic exploitation is essentially a case of the exploiting interests 
exacting something — a tribute — ^from the interests which are being 
exploited. If it were levied by the public powers, it would be called 
taxation. If there is no other way of getting over that situation of 
economic exploitation, the state is to my mind justified, not only 
ethically but economically, in using its taxing power in order to 
reverse the operation of the economic exploitation. In other words, 
tax the exploiting interests and use the money to some extent to add 
to the incomes of the eqjloited interests, I think that that is only 
equitable, although regrettable that it should have to be resorted 
to. It is also necessary to the general economic health that the com- 
mercial terms of exchange between agricultural production and 
non-agricultural production should maintain a healthy position and 
should be such as to encourage both agriculture and industry to 
maintain an even uniformity of development and progress. 

As I see it now, if agricultural wages and agricultural incomes 
generally are to rise, it seems necessary to revive the continuous 
drift of surplus agricultural labour into non-agricultural occupations, 
because the only possibility of increasing income per head m agri- 
culture, on the assumption of a fairly stable consumption per head 
of agricultural products, is to have less and less people engaged 
in producing a uniform or only slightly increasing total volume of 
agricultural products. In order that labour should flow from agri- 
cultural production into industrial production there must be greater 
flexibility of prices and wages in the non-agricultural activities — 
greater economic flexibility, greater willingness to absorb labour at 
slightly lower wages if that is necessary. 

The natural instinct of the national state in dealing with a situation 
of economic disequilibrium is to restrict production, whereas, from 
the theoretical point of view, the problem really is to adjust the 
pattern of consumption to the pattern of production. It does not 
matter, from the point of view of the ultimate balance, whether the 
adjustment takes the form of changing the pattern of consumption 
or changing the pattern of production or both. But it does matter, 
from the point of view of the human interest that is involved, that 
the state should for preference choose the method of expanding the 
consumption of things which it is socially desirable should be con- 
sumed in increasing quantities, rather than go about trying to cut 
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out ‘suiplus’ production, "whether that production is home produc- 
tion or production from abroad. 

The point of "view of expanding the consumption of things which 
it is socially desirable to consume is one which would require a con- 
siderable length of time to develop adequately, but I would like to 
draw your attention to the philosophy of Bishop Berkeley in this 
connexion. He was an eighteenth-century philosopher and econo- 
mist who was confronted "with essentially the same kind of social 
and economic problem arising from commercial restrictions in his 
day as we suffer from in our day. He said in ^tQtterist that if out 
peasants had beef in their bellies and shoes on their feet, would not 
that be a desirable and eligible situation for the country as a whole, 
and he protested against the whole economic and social system 
of his day which, as he said, muzzled the ox which produced agri- 
cultural products. Well, we have an economic system which has 
systematically muzzled the agricultural ox, and one way of solution 
is to try to readjust consumption in such a way as to secure an ex- 
panding consumption of those things which we know it is socially 
desirable should be produced and consumed in increasing quantities 
by farmers and non-farmers. 

The xiltimate solution of our agricultural problem is a transfer 
of surplus agricultural population to non-agricultural production. 
But the tragedy is that our various nations, facing the need for that 
transfer, have adopted methods of industrial protection which have 
aggravated a scarcity of industrial products in the world as a whole 
instead of helping to increase the supply of such industrial products 
in relation to agricultural products. What we seem to need is some 
technique which "will encourage the expansion of non-agricultural 
economic activity in order to relieve the surplus of agricultural labour 
and yet will not create scarcity or disarrange the commercial relations 
between various nations. 

Coming now to a more intimate consideration of our special 
problem of landless men — ^the question is what attitude the state 
should follow. Should it attempt to create small holdings for those 
men, if necessary by confiscating the land of those who own larger 
holdings, or should it, and this is the policy I would recommend, 
do what it can to favour the absorption of landless men in employ- 
ment at good agricultural wages by large holders who a«s prepared 
to expand their equipment and, generally speaking, increase their 
productive efforts ? Here briefly is our experience in that connexion. 

We have a Land Commission which formerly existed in order to 
transfer the ownership of the land from an alien land-owning class 
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to the native tenants. We have now completed that process of 
transfer, and since 1933 the Land G>mmission has had the legal 
power to take possession of any holding whether it has been bought 
out under former Land Acts or not. In other words, every person 
with 30 or 100 acres of land or more is liable to have his holding 
taken possession of by the Land Commission in order to provide 
20- or 30-acre holdings for so-called landless men. The effect has 
been to undermine the value of large holdings as a possible basis 
of credit and, incidentally, to undermine any tendency which owners 
of large holdings might have had to expand their capital equipment 
and to modernize their productive methods. 

This particular aspect of the Land Commission’s activities has 
been commented on very severely by the Banking Commission. Up 
to now the policy followed has been to expand the number of small 
holdings in a country in which the average size of holding is only 
30 acres. In the last eight or ten years 14,000 landless men have been 
given new holdings at a cost which has meant to the state an addi- 
tion of eight and a half million pounds to the dead-weight national 
debt, because every holding thus created involved a free gift of the 
equivalent of £600 to the person receiving that holding. On the 
assumption that there are some 80,000 landless men who require 
provision of some kind, this particular method of providing for 
their needs would involve the state in an addition to the national 
debt of £600 multiplied by 80,000. It would amount to ^(^48 million 
in a country in which the national income does not exceed £130 
million a year. In other words, along that line of approach nothing 
but national bankruptcy confronts us. 

On the other hand, if the state, following the advice of the Bank- 
ing Commission, is prepared to give a square deal to the owners of 
relatively large farms — ^the 30,000 people who employ the 130,000 
wage-paid workers and who operate holdings of 30 acres or more — 
I myself see no difficulty whatever in the absorption of additional 
agricultural labour by those 30,000 employers. I know myself of 
one 200-acre farm wWch employs 20 workers. It happens to have 
40 milch cows and 2,000 poultry and goes in extensively for cheese- 
making and so on. The people employed on that farm are better 
off in every real sense of the term than the typical uneconomic or 
even the so-called economic landholder who 1^ been given a 20- 
or 30-acre allotment in any part of the country. Assuming that we 
really want to improve the position of the agricultural producer in 
general, whether we call him worker for hire or simply producer, 
to my mind the best hope of doing so is to strengthen the position 
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of the large farmers who are prepared in certain events to give 
good employment to agricultural labourers, and to make it possible 
for them economically to absorb the 60,000 additional workers who 
could only be absorbed as uneconomic allotment holders at a terrific 
cost by way of addition to the national debt. I mention this mainly 
in order to draw your attention to the existence of that valuable 
Banking Commission Report which, I think, will one day be recog- 
nized as an historic document not unworthy of comparison with the 
famous Bullion Report of 1810. I would draw your attention to it 
especially because it contains not only accurately recorded economic 
fects but a competent analysis of these economic facts, and because 
it discusses financial and monetary problems with a very intimate 
consciousness of underlying economic realities and of the human 
background. I think it is of interest not only to Irish people but 
to people interested in these problems everywhere. 

One final remark. On a former occasion I compared the relation 
between experts and politicians with the relation that exists be- 
tween the surgeon who does the operation and the anaesthetist who 
operates the gas-bag. I represented that the politician’s primary 
function in public life was to keep the gas-bag well down over 
the head of the patient while his technical expert got on with what- 
ever job of economic surgery was on hand for the time being. I 
deprecated any attempt on the part of the politician to depart from 
his special function of operating the gas-bag or to seek to obtain 
possession of the knife which should be left in the hands of the 
eqjert. But I am not quite sure that that is a satisfactory illustra- 
tion of the relation between the expert economist and the politician. 
Especially now that I am both economist and politician I would 
be inclined to say that economists owe a duty to Ae public not only 
in the ascertainment of objective truths but in the effort to bring 
those objective truths before public opinion; in so far as their 
activity is in the function of ‘putting it across’, as you say in this 
country, economists must necessarily be politicians as well. I am 
not suggesting that economists should rival those politicians who 
are primarily e:q)erts in the art of dope-peddling, but I do suggest 
that we should try to bring before the public mind the stimulating 
essences of truth. In so fer as we do so, we are performing a 
valuable function, different in its kind but just as valuable in its way 
as anything we can achieve by way of being mere trulh-seekers. In 
so fer as this Conference is fulfilling that v^uable function, I thirtk 
it is performing a very worthy function not only here but in the 
world as a whole. 



SECTIONAL GROUP MEETINGS 


I N addition to the main sessions of the Conference which ate 
reported verbatim in this volume, six formal group sessions met 
to discuss special aspects of work in agricultural economics. The 
following are brief statements of the subjects discussed. 

INTERNATIONAL USE OF AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 

C. E. Ladd, Dean of Agriculture, Cornell University, U.S.A., was 
chairman, and G. S. Dunnett, Imperial Economic Committee, Lon- 
don, England, opened the discussion by emphasizing the increasing 
use of agricultural statistics for international purposes and outlining 
the main deficiencies of available statistics for the purpose. The 
points raised by the opener and subsequent speakers were: The 
international use of agricultural statistics had been officially recog- 
nized since the International Institute of Agriculture was established 
early in the century. The available statistics had been improved, but 
the increasing and more detailed use of the statistics for agricultural 
and trade policy increased the significance of the deficiencies in com- 
pilation. Agricultural statistics were compiled primarily for national 
purposes, and, therefore, the methods, units, conversions, and so on 
were designed to suit the national conditions and requirements. 
Efforts to make statistics comparable and uniform from one country 
to another were subject to this essential difficulty. Greater emphasis 
should therefore be laid on getting accuracy and reliability in the 
national statistics and understandable statements of the methods 
adopted, lixporting countries pointed out that it was as important 
to them to get adequate statistics and analysis of consumption in the 
importing countries as to get the production statistics of those 
countries. The figures of per capita consumption for a whole country 
derived from estimates of ‘disappearance’ were insufficient in them- 
selves for accurate estinution of trends. 

Those taking part in the discussion in addition to the opener 
were: O. C. Stine, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washinjgton, 
D.C, U.S.A,; T. W. Grindley, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa, Canada; H. Krause, Berlin, Germany; V. P. Timoshenko, 
Food Research Institute, California, U.S.A.; C. Y. Hsiang, China; 
H. C. Taylor, Farm Foundation, Chicago, U.S.A. ; R. L. Gillett, New 
York State, U.S.A.; R. Freund, Sweden; W. Seedorf, GSttingen, 

Dd 
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Germany; P. H. Ferguson, Ottawa, Canada; S. A. Freifeld, Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture, Rome, Italy; and A. Peterson, 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


RESEARCH IN FARM MANAGEMENT 

H. C. M. Case, University of Illinois, U.S.A., was chairman. 
W. H. Senior, Department of Agriculture for Scotland, opened the 
meeting with an account of the conditions which influenced farm 
management research in Scotland and gave an outline of the organi- 
zation by the Department of Agriculture and the three Agricultural 
Colleges. A. D. Imper, North of Scotland College of Agriculture, 
outlined the work in the academic centres under the Scottish scheme. 
S. C. Hudson, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada, dealt 
with the work in Canada; M. Rolfes, University of Berlin, Germany, 
with the German organization; E. G. Misner, Cornell University, 
U.S.A., with the work organized in New York State by Cornell 
University; M. L. Mosher, College of Agriculture, Illinois, U.S.A., 
with developments in the State of Illinois ; A. W. Menzics Kitchin, 
School of Agriculture, Cambridge, England, with the system and 
projects in England; E. B. HiU, Michigan State College, U.S.A., with 
projects in the State of Michigan. From a more general point of 
view G. A. Pond, University of Minnesota, U.S.A., gave the results 
of an analysis of the methods used in farm management studies in 
U.S.A. in the previous five years; A. W. Ashby, University College 
of Wales, Aberystwyth, Wales, discussed the aim of farm manage- 
ment work in fitting farms into the general economic environment; 
and J. A. Hopkins, State College of Agriculture, Ames, Iowa, 
U.S.A., dealt with the importance of having representative data. 

RESEARCH IN MARKETING 

A. M. Shaw, Director, Marketing Service, Department of Agri- 
culture, Ottawa, Canada, was chairman, and M. P. Rasmussen, 
Cornell University, U.S.A., opened the session with a general review 
of the problems of marketing research under the main headings 
of id) the purposes of market research; ip) the general methods of 
ajpproach; and (p) the difficulties encountered and their possible solu- 
tions. The main points introduced by the opener and taken up by 
other speakers were as follows; (i) There is a primary difficulty in 
getting reliable and fairly complete information which is largely con- 
fidential and has to be taken from the books of various competing 
firms. The integrity of the research worker is of paramount im- 
portance. Some later speakers pointed to the value of marketing 
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boards and regulating authorities for making knowledge of distribu- 
tion available. (2) There is a danger of research projects being too 
big in order to cover a large field, with the result that the time taken 
with the field work and analysis throws the report of results so late 
that it has little more than historic interest. Studies might be broken 
up into small logical units which could be finished within a reason- 
able time. One speaker noted that the taking of a series of small 
segments ran the risk of leaving the whole picture incomplete. 
(3) There is a constant pressure to make market research subservient 
to marketing policies instead of determining the facts as they are. One 
speaker emphasized that since government and other agencies were 
operating forces necessary for furthering collective policies, it was all 
the more necessary that the academic institutions should preserve the 
balance by studying how the interests of the individuals were 
affected by policy as well as by the ordinary movements of the 
market. The needs of consumers, the requirements and the opera- 
tion of the market, the movement of goods, and the reaction of the 
requirements of the market on producers were the basic field of 
market studies. 

Those taking part in discussion in addition to the opener were : 
F. F. Lininger, Pennsylvania State College, U.S.A.; C. G. McBride, 
College of Agriculture, Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A.; R. C. Ashby, 
University of Illinois, U.S.A.; F. M. Clement, British Columbia Uni- 
versity, Vancouver, Canada; Leland Spencer, Cornell University, 
New York State, U.S.A.; W. J. Tawse, Quebec Department of 
Agriculture, Canada; L. J. Norton, University of Illinois, U.S.A.; 
W. W. Fetrow, Farm Credit Administration, Washington, D.C., 
U.S.A.; Miss R. L. Cohen, Agricultural Economics Research Insti- 
tute, Oxford, England; and W. B. Silcox, Extension Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

THU SIGNIFICANCE OF ECONOMIC EXTENSION WORK IN 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

S. J. Chagnon, Director of IZxtcnsion Service, Quebec Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Canada, was chairman. H. M. Dixon, Agri- 
cultural Economics Extension Section, Division of Co-operative 
Extension, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C., 
U.S.A., opened the discussion with an outline of die aims and 
methods of the Economic Extension Service in U.S.A. In summary, 
the ultimate objective of the service was to reach as great a number 
of indivxdwd farmers as possible and to assist them with their econo- 
mic problems, and the central theme running through the entire 
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programme had been : (i) to help farm people to get a higher income 
and mg tntdn a high standard of rural life; (2) to base recommenda- 
tions on facts and the best information available; (3) to correlate the 
economic phase of the work with the entire extension programme; 
and (4) to assist in formulating and carrying out agricultural action 
programmes involving economic problems. Accounts of extension 
work in various states and countries were given as follows : Germany 
by M. Rolfes, University of Berlin, Germany; Poland by S. Schmidt, 
University of Cracow, Poland; Hungary by I. Szladits, Department 
of Agriculture, Budapest, Hungary; Canada by W. M. Drummond, 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ont., Canada; and the State 
of Illinois by J. B. Cunningham, University of Illinois, U.S.A. H. R. 
Varney, Vermont, U.S.A., spoke on the Place of Land Use in 
Economic Extension Work. 

RURAL REHABILITATION AND RESETTLEMENT 

J. I. Falconer, Department of Rural Economics, University of 
Ohio, U.S.A., was ch airman, and the discussion was opened by C. C. 
Taylor, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, D.C., 
U.S.A., who spoke on the problems of the resetdement and rehabi- 
litation programmes of the Federal Farm Security Administration 
and pointed out the social principles involved. A. W. Menzics 
Kitchin, School of Agriculture, Cambridge, England, gave a critical 
survey of land setdement policy in Great Britain. H. Krause, Berlin, 
Germany, raised the importance of part-time holdings for industrial 
workers illustrated by the developments which had resulted from 
industrialization in Wurttemberg and the Saar Basin in Germany 
and the deliberate efforts along a similar line by the Ford firm in 
U.S.A. S. Higginbottom, University of Allahabad, India, referred 
to attempts by the Government to shift population in India from 
densely populated to more sparsely populated areas. Others who 
took up various points raised by these speakers were : R. A. Griffin, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. ; A. W. 
Ashby, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, Wales; and W. 
Seedorf, University of Gottingen, Germany. 

PRICE ANALYSIS 

H. C. Taylor, Farm Foundation, Chicago, U.S.A., was chairman, 
and Elmer Working, University of Illinois, U.S.A., opened the dis- 
cussion by dealing with some of the dangers associated with careless 
use of statistical techmques and by pointing to some of the ‘frontiers’ 
of price analysis. In a controlled economy there was necessity for 
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a greater emphasis on the analysis of effects of different price rela- 
tionships. Under a condition of general governmental control, the 
effects of errors in interpretation may be much more serious than 
those resulting from faulty price analysis in a freely competitive 
economy. The discussion dealt mainly with detailed points of tech- 
nique; the limitations encountered in certain types of analysis; and 
the validity of results from certain types of data. Those taking part 
in discussion in addition to the opener were : E. C. Hope, University 
of Saskatchewan, Canada; M. Ezekial, Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, Washington, D.C., U.S.A.; Miss R. L. Cohen, 
Agricultural Economics Research Institute, Osford, England; L. H. 
Bean, Agricultural Adjustment Adnainistration, Washington, D.C., 
U.S.A.; H. Anderson, New York City, U.S.A.; A. B. Lewis, Farm 
Credit Administration, Washington, D.C., U.S.A.; V. P. Timo- 
shenko, Food Research Institute, California, U.S.A.; and E. Jensen, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 

OF 

AGRICULTURAL ECONOMISTS 

CONFERENCES 

Fi'rsf, 1929: Dartington Hall, Totnes, Devon, England. 

Seeof^, 1930: Cornell University, Ithaca, New York State, U.S.A. 

Thrd, 1934: Bad Eilsen, Schaumburg-Lippe, Germany. 

Fourth, 1936: St. Andrews University, Fife, Scotland. 

Fifth, 1938 : Macdonald College, Ste Anne de Bellevue, P.Q., Canada. 

T he International Conference of Agricultural Economists was 
inaugurated during the summer of 1929, when fifty economists 
from eleven countries met for two weeks at Dartington Hall, Devon, 
England, on the invitation of Mr. L. K. Elmhirst. The Second 
Conference was held in 1930 at Cornell University, U.S.A., and was 
attended by over 500 members and visitors, twenty countries being 
represented. At this meeting the formal Constitution was drawn 
up and approved. The Third Conference, held at Bad Eilsen, Ger- 
many, in 1934, was attended by 170 members, nineteen countries 
being represented. The Fourth Conference was held at St. Andrews, 
Scotland, when 219 members and visitors attended, of whom 127 
were &om twenty-one countries outside of the United Kingdom. 
The Fifth Conference, at Macdonald College, Canada, in 1938 was 
attended by 310 members from twenty-three countries. 

The Conference has now a tolal membership of 476, with thirty- 
four National or Area Groups. Its representative character has been 
steadily growing since the first informal gathering in 1929, until it 
now embraces the majority of countries where the study of agricul- 
tural economics is pursuei 

The object of the Conference is that of fostering development of 
the sciences of agricultural economics and of furthering the applica- 
tion of the results of economic investigation of agricultural processes 
and agriculmral organiaation in the improvement of economic and 
social conditions relating to agriculture and rural life. 

Membership shall consist of individuals who pay £ 1 , Rm. 20, or 
$5, or such sum as the President may reasonably declare to be the 
monetary equivalent of £1, for one Conference period (which shall 
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be the period from the end of one Conference to the end of the 
next). The majority of members are professional agricultural econo- 
mists engaged in research, teaching, or public administration, but 
the membership is representative as well of a wide range of agri- 
cultural and economic interests. Applications may be made to the 
Secretary, who will put the applicant in touch with the appropriate 
national correspondent. 

Meetings are held at intervals of two or three years, at a time and 
place determined by the Council. No two successive meetings can 
be held in the same country. The meetings afford a unique oppor- 
tunity of personal intercourse with fellow-workers from all parts of 
the world. 

The Proceedings consisting of papers and discussions at each Con- 
ference are published, and one copy free of charge is sent to each 
member. Extra copies naay be purchased by members at reduced 
rates. Copies of the Proceedings of the First, Second, Third, Fourth, 
and Fifth Conferences are available on application to the Secretary, 
or to Dr. C. E. Ladd, Department of Agricultural Economics, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N.Y., U.S.A. 



AMENDED CONSTITUTION 


NAME AND OBJECT 

The name of the organization shall be The International Conference of 
Agricultural Economists. 

The object of the Conference is that of fostering development of the 
sciences of agricultural economics and of furthering the application of 
the results of economic investigation of agricultural processes and agri- 
cultural organization in the improvement of economic and social con- 
ditions relating to agriculture and rural life. 

MEETINGS 

Meetings shall be held at a time and place determined by the Council. 
No tv70 successive meetings shall be held in any one country. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Membership shall consist of individuals who pay £i, Rm. 20, or $5, or 
such sum as the President may reasonably declare to be the monetary 
equivalent of £1, for each Conference period (which shall be the period 
from the end of one Conference to the end of the next). 

Libraries, corporations, and similar institutions may become members 
if a duly accredited representative is appointed by each such institution. 

The Conference on the recommendation of the Coxmcil may elect 
honorary life members. 

NATIONAL OR AREA GROUPS 

The members of the Conference in each country (or in a group of coun- 
tries) may form a National (or Area) Group. Each such Group shall make 
provision for the election of a Chairman of the Group, and may provide 
for the appointment of a secretary of ihe Group, for each Conference 
period. The Chairman or seaetary, as may be designated by the Group, 
shall be the correspondent of the Group. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 

The Executive Officers shall be a President and a Secretary-Treasurer, 
both of whom shall be elected by the Council at a formally constituted 
meeting held during a Conference, and shall hold office for a period 
ending with the dose of the next succeediog Conference. The Executive 
Committee, in the event of the inability of the President to fulfil his 
duties, shall elect an acting-President who shall hold office until the first 
session of the next Cotference, at which time the Council shall elect 
a President of the Conference to hold office for the period of the meeting 
of that Conference. 
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HONORARY OFFICERS 

The Conference on recommendation of the Council may elect Honorary 
Vice-Presidents for life. 


COUNCIL 

The Council shall consist of the Executive Officers as ex-offido members 
together with members of each National or Area Group as hereinafter 
provided. 

(a) A National or Area Group having 5 or more members may elect 
one member of Council; having 10 and not exceeding 25 members, two 
members of Council; having over 25 and not exceeding 60 members, three 
members of Council; having over 60 members, four members of Council; 
the maximum number of members of Council for any electing Group 
shall be four. 

(b) Members of the Council shall be elected and hold office for a Con- 
ference period. 

(/) Method of election of Members of the Coundl shall be left to the 
discretion of each electing Group. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

The Executive Committee shall consist of the two Executive Officers and 
the duly elected Chairmen of all National or Area Groups having five or 
more members. 

The President of the Conference shall be the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. 

The Secretary of the Conference shall be the Secretary of the Executive 
Comnoittee. 

The acts of the Executive Committee shall be subject to the approval 
of the Council. 

It shall be the duty of the Executive Committee to act for the Coundl 
between meetings of the Council. 

PROVISION FOR TEMPORARY ORGANIZATION 
OF GROUPS 

Where no Group has been constituted the President may appoint a repre- 
sentative to canvass for members in the country or area and to make 
arrangements for the proper organization of a Group under the Constitu- 
tion. 


AMENDMENT OF CONSTITUTION 
The Constitution may be amended by a majority vote at any Conference 
provided the amendment has previously received the approval of a 
majority of the Council. 


Ee 
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Agriculture, Pretoria. 

Geldenhuys, F. E., South African Legation, Piazaa deU’ Indipendan^a 3, Rome, Italy. 
Grosskopf, Professor J. F. W., Division of Economics and Markets, Union Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Pretoria. 

Stoker, Dr. H. M., Legation of the Union of South Africa, Berlin W, 35, Tiergarten- 
strasse 17a, Germany. 

AMERICA 

CANADA 

Cometh 

Allen, Dr. W., Oifice of the Agricultural Commissioner, Canada House, Trafalgar 
Square, London, S.W. i, England, 

Booth, Dr. J, F., Economics Division, Marketing Service, Dominion Department of 
Agriculture, Ottawa, Ont. 

Lattimer, Professor J. E., Farm Economics Department, Macdonald College, Ste 
Anne de Bellevue, P.Q, 

Correspondent: 

Booth, Dr. J. F. (See above.) 

Apiculture, Dominion Department of. Main Library, Confederation Block, 
Ottawa, Ont. (Representative: A. L. Shaw.) 

Armstrong, P. C., Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Montreal, P.Q. 
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Baird, W. W., Expetimental Farm, Nappan, N,S. 

Bois, H. C., Rural Economics Branch, Department of Agriculture, Province of Quebec, 

Bouchard, G., M.P., Ste Anne de la Pocati^re, P.Q. 

Boucher, G. P., Economics Division, Marketing Service, Dominion Department of 
Agriculture, Ottawa, Ont. 

British Columbia, The University of (The Library), Vancouver, B.C. 

Cairns, A., Wheat Advisory Committee, Bush House, London, W,C. 2, England, 

Campbell, B. A., Economics Division, Marketing Service, Dominion Department of 
Agriculture, Ottawa, Ont. 

Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 200 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, C. 2, 
Scotland, 

Canadian Industries Limited (Fertilizer Division), P.O. Box 1260, Montreal, P.Q. 
(Representative : B. L. Emslie.) 

Clement, Dean F. M,, Faculty of Agriculture, Univeisity of British Columbia, Van- 
couver, B.C. 

Coke, J., Economics Division, Marketing Service, Dominion Department of Agricul- 
ture, Ottawa, Ont. 

Dillon, R., The Royal Trust Company, Montreal, P.Q. 

Gagn^:, Professor C., Superior School of Agriculture, Ste Anne de la Pocati^re, P.Q. 

Grindley, Dr. T. W., Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, Ont. 

Hare, H. R., Economics Division, Marketing Service, Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture, Ottawa, Ont. 

Haythorne, G. V., 108 Oxford Street, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 

Hopper, Dr. W. C., Economics Division, Marketing Service, Dominion Department 
of Agriculture, Ottawa, Ont. 

Horning, T. J., c/o The Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal, P.Q. 

Hudson, S. C., Economics Division, Marketing Service, Dominion Department of 
Agriculture, Ottawa, Ont. 

Innis, Professor H. A., Department of Political Science, University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Larose, F., Plantagcnet, Ont. 

Laureys, Dean H., School of Higher Commercial Studies, University of Montreal, 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Longlet, Dr. W. V., College of Agriculture, Truro, N.S. 

MacGibbon, Dr. D. A., Board of Grain Commissioners, Winnipeg, Man. 

Major, T. G., Commercial Intelligence Service, Department of Trade and Commerce, 
Ottawa, Ont, 

National Dairy Council of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. (Representative : A. C. Fraser.) 

National Research Council, The, Ottawa, Ont, (Representative; Dr. R. Newton.) 

Parker, C. V., Economics Division, Marketing Service, Dominion Department of 
Agriculture, Ottawa, Ont. 

Proskie, j.. Economics Division, Marketing Service, Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture, Ottawa, Ont. 

Richards, A. E., Economics Division, Marketing Service, Dominion Department of 
Agriculture, Ottawa, Ont. 

Riley, Professor C. W., Department of Agricultural Economics, Ontario Agricultural 
College, Guelph, Ont. 

Rosenberg, L., Regina, Sask, 

Rutherford, J. B., Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Department 
of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, Ont. 

Sherman, Dr. Caroline B., Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C., U,S.A. 

Stewart, Professor A., Department of Political Economy, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alta. 

Strange, Maior H, G. L., Searle Grain Company Limited, Winnipeg, Man. 

Eez 
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Todd, S. E., The Industrial and Development Council of Canadian Meat Packers, 
200 Bay Street, Toronto, Ont. 

Wilson, C. F., Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Department of 
Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, Ont. 

IBERO-AMERICA 

Correspondent: 

Chiapa, Dr. L. N., Carrera 10/18-82, Bogota, Colombia. 

Garcia Arias, Dr. R., Argentine Embassy, ii Lowndes Square, London, S.W. i, 
England. 

Vestey, R, a. 

MEXICO 

Fabila, G., Primera Avenida No. 14, Colonia Anzures, Mexico, D.F. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Cometh 

Case, Professor H. C. M., Department of Agricultural Economics, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Illinois, Urbana, HI. 

Hobson, Professor A., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Ladd, Dean C. E., New York State Colleges of Agriculture and Home Economics, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Correspondent: 

Ladd, Dean C. E. (See above.) 

Allbaugh, L. G., State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Anderson, D. S., Department of Agricultural Economics, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

Arnold, C. R., Production Credit Commission, Farm Credit Administration, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Ashby, R. C., Department of Agricultural Economics, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, 111 . 

Baker, Dr. O. E., Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

Bennett, M. K., Food Research Institute, Stanford University, California. 

Berg, H. A., University of Michigan, East Lansing, Mich. 

Black, Professor J. D., Department of Ecxjnomics, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Boals, G. P,, Office of the Agricultural Attach^ American Embassy, Berlin W. 9, 
Bdlevue Strasse 8, Germany. 

Bond, Professor M. C., Department of Agricultural Economics and Farm Manage- 
ment, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Boss, Dr. A., 1443 Raymond Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 

^ * International Harvester Company, 180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 

Brandt, Dr. K., Food Research Institute, Stanford University, California. 

Bronson, W. H., New England Milk Producers’ Association, 51 Comhill, Boston, 
Mass. 

Brumley, F. W., Louisiana State University, La. 

Bimick, Dr. R. T., Department of Economics and Sociology, Colorado State College, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 

CiNci^ATi, University of (The General Library), Cincinnati, Ohio. (Representative; 
E. A. Henry.) 

Clarke, Professor G. B., Connecticut State College, Storrs, Conn. 
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Cleveland Public Libbary, 325 Superior Avenue, N.E., Cleveland, Ohio. (Repre- 
sentative : The Librarian). 

Connecticut State College (Agricultural Economics Department), Storrs, Conn. 

Cunningham, Dr. L. C., Department of Agricultural Economics and Farm Manage- 
ment, ComeE University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Curtiss, W. M., Department of Agricultural Economics and Farm Management, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Daugherty, M. M., Agricultural Experiment Station, University of Delaware, 
Newark, Del. 

Deering, Dean A. L., College of Agriculture, University of Maine, Orono, Me. 

Dixon, H. M., Agricultural Economics Extension, Extension Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

Efferson, J. N., Department of Agricultural Economics and Faim Management, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

G£.auque, E. P., 712 Lake Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Grimes, Professor W. E., Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kan. 

Hart, Dr. V. B., Department of Agricultural Economics and Farm Management, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Hedlund, G. W., Department of Agricultural Economics and Farm Management, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Hibbard, Professor B. H., Department of Agricultural Economics, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Hill, Dr. E. B., Michigan State College, University of Michigan, East Lansing, Mich. 

Hill, Dr. F. F., Farm Credit Administration, Washington, D.C. 

Hobson, L. G., Fourth District, Farm Credit Administration, Louisville, Ky. 

Hood, K., Division of Agricultural Extension, School of Agriculture and Experiment 
Station, The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 

Hood, R., National Co-operative Council, 1731 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 

Hurd, Dr. T. N., Department of Agricultural Economics and Farm Management, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Jesness, Dr. O. B., Division of Agricultural Economics, University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Johnson, E. C., Farm Credit Administration, Washington, D.C. 

Kenestrick, H. G., Agricultural Education Department, Ohio Stale University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Kindt, L. E., Agricultural Adjustment Administration, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

Krauss, F. G., University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Lewis, A. B., Department of Agricultural Economics and Farm Management, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Mallory, L, de W., Embassy of the United States of America, Paris, France. 

Marquis, J. Clyde, International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, Italy. 

McBride, C. G., Department of Rural Economics, College of Agriculture, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Mendum, S. W., 214 Holly Avenue, Takoma Park, Washington, D.C, 

Merchant, Dr, C. H., Department of Agricultural Economics, Maine Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Orono, Me. 

Misner, Dr. E. G., Department of Agricultural Economics and Farm Management, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Morgan, Professor O. S., Schermerhom Hall, School of Business, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City, N.Y. 

Mortenson, W. P., Department of Agricultural Economics, College of Agriculture, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Myers, Professor W, L, Department of Agricultural Economics and Farm Manage- 
ment, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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Nebraska, The Universitt of (Ofl&ce of tjae Libtatian), Lincoln, Nebr. (Repre- 
sentative: Maude E. Wisherd.) 

NobIoE, C. V., University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

North-Western University, The (The Library), 619 Qark Street, Evanston, 111. 

Pond, Professor G. A., Division of Agricultural Economics, University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Powell, W., Department of Agricultural Economics and Farm Management, CorneU 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Puerto Rico, The University of (Division of Agricultural Economics), College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Rio Piedras, P.R,, West Indies. (Representative: 
Dr. S. L. Descartes.) 

Rasmussen, M. P., Department of Agricultural Economics and Farm Management, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Rauchenstein, E., Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

Richards, P., Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washiugton, D.C. 

Ronk, S. E., Springfield Bank for Co-operatives, Springfield, Mass. 

Ross, Dr. H. A., c/o The Borden Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New York City, N.Y. 

Sanders, J. T., Oklahoma A. and M, College, Stillwater, Okla. 

Saville, Professor R. J., Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 

Schultz, T. W,, Department of Economics and Sociology, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. 

Spencer, Professor L., Department of Agricultural Economics and Farm Management, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Stewart, C. L., Land Economics Department, University of Illinois, Urbana, 111. 

Stine, Dr. O. C., Division of Statistical and Historical Research, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

Taylor, Dr. H. C., Farm Foundation, 606 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 111. 

Tennant, Professor J. L., Rhode Island State College, Kingston, R.I. 

Thomson, E. H., The Federal Land Bank of Springfield, Springfield, Mass. 

Tolley, H. R., Agricultural Adjustment Administration, Washington, D.C. 

Ulrey, O., Department of Economics, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

United States Department of Agriculture, The (Bureau of Agricultural Econo- 
mics), Washington, D.C. (Representative: Miss M. G. Lacy.) 

Utah State Agricultural College, Agricultural Experiment Station, Logan, Utah. 

Warren, Professor G. F., Department of Agricultural Economics and Farm Manage- 
ment, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. (F/rj*/ Vice-President of the Cotfereme,) 

Warren, Dr. S. W., Department of Agricultural Economics and Farm Management, 
ComeU University, Ithaca, N.Y, 

Washington, The State College of (Library), Pullman, Wash. (Representative: 
W. W. Foote.) 

Weaver, Professor F. P., Department of Agricultural Economics, The Pennsylvania 
State College, Pa, 

Wehrwein, Dr. G. S., Department of Agricultural Economics, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. 

Whelpton, P. K., Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Problems, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. 

WiCKENs, D. L,, Division of Agricultural Finance, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

Williamson, P. S., Department of Agricultural Economics and Farm Management, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Wilson, M. L., United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

Young, Dr, E. C, Purdue University, Lafeyette, Ind. 
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ASIA 

CHINA 

Correspondent: 

Chang, C. C., Univefsity of Nanking, Nanking. 

Buck, J. L., University of Nanking, Nanking. 

Chiao, C. M., Department of Agricultural Economics, University of Nanking, Nanking, 
Hsu, P. C., University of Nanking, Nanking. 

King, O., Department of Agricultural Economics, College of Agriculture and Forestry, 
University of Nanking, Nanking. 

Liang, C. C., National Research Institute of Social Sciences, Academia Sinica, Nanking. 
SwEN, W. Y., Department of Agricultural Economics, University of Nanking, Nanking. 
Tsai, T. Y., 1026 College Court, Madison, Wis., U.S.A. 

Yao, H. S., Mass Education Movement, Tinghsien, Hophi. 

INDIA 

Correspondent: 

Guleri, Professor J., Punjab Agricultural College and Research Institute, Lyallpur, 
Punjab. 

Bans, Dr. R. S., c/o Bank of Montreal, 9 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, S.W. i, 
England. 

Barve, S. S., 525 Narayan, Poona 2, Bombay Presidency, 

Ghatge, Professor M. B., Agricultural College, Poona, Bombay Presidency. 
Mukerjee, B., Woodlands, Badshabag, Lucknovr, U.P. 

Panjabi, K. L., c/o Lloyds Bank Ltd., 6 Pall Mall, London, S.W. i, England. 
Shirname, Dr. T. G., Central Marketing Staff, Government of India, Old Delhi. 

JAPAN 

Correspondent: 

Nasu, S., Department of Agriculture, Tokio Imperial University, Tokio. 
Kobayakawa, Professor K., Chosen Nokwai (Central Agricultural Association of 
Chosen), Keijyo. 

Okuda, I., Institute of Agricultural Economics, Taihoku Imperial University Library, 
Formosa. 

PALESTINE 

Correspondent: 

ELA2:ARi-VoLCANr, Professor I., Agricultural Experiment Station, Institute of Agri- 
culture and Natural History, Rehoboth, 

Brutxkus, Professor B., Jerusalem-Bechavia B, Alfassi Road 33. 

AUSTRALASIA 

AUSTRALIA 

Carver, S. R, (Bureau of Statistics and Economics, Government of N.S.W.), P.O. 
Box 22A, Sydney, N.S.W. 

Lowndes, A. G,, Bank of New South Wales, Box 22A, G.P.O., Perth, W.A. 
Under-Secretary, The, Premier’s Department, Sydney, N.S.W, 

NEW ZEALAND 

Correspondent: 

Riddet, Professor W., Dairy Research Institute, Massey Agricultural College, Palmer- 
ston North. 

Cockayne, A. H., Department of Agriculture, Wellington. 
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EUROPE 
BELGIUM 

Baptist, Dr. G., Station d’ficonomie mtale de I’Etat, Rue Saint-Amand, 8o, Gand. 

BULGARIA 

Council: 

Molloff, Professor Y. S., College of Agriculture, University of Sofia, Sofia. 
Correspondent: 

Anderson, Professor O. N., Statistical Institute for Economic Research, State Univer- 
sity, Sofia rV, Shipka 6. 

Bulgarian Economic Society, Sofia, Levski 4. 

Deleff, N. S., College of Agriculture, University of Sofia, Sofia. 

Dolinskt, Professor N. V., Handelshochschule, Varna, 

Egoroff, P. (Statistical Institute for Economic Research, State University of Sofia, 
Sofia IV, Shipka 6), P.O. Box No. 366, Sofia. 

Kalapchieff, G. D., Department of Agricultural Economics, Faculty of Agriculture, 
University of Sofia, Sofia. 

Kostner, Professor N., Banque Nationale de Bulgaria, Sofia. 

Myshaikov, Professor D., Sofia, Belcheff 34. 

Statistical Institute for Economic Research, State University of Sofia, Sofia 
IV, Shipka 6, 

Toteff, a. U., Sofia, St. Karadja i8a. 

Union des Banques Populaires, Sofia. 

ViTANOFF, M. P., Department of Agricultural Economics, Faculty of Agriculture and 
Forestry, University of Sofia, Sofia. 

Whipple, C. E., Near East Foundation, Institute of Agricultural Economics, Faculty 
of Agriculture, University of Sofia, Sofia. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Correspondent: 

Brdlik, Dr. V. ^stitute of Agricultural Accountancy and Economics of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic), Praha XIX, Dejvice 1540. 

BuCek, Dr. F. (Institute of Agricultural Accountancy and Economics of the Czccho- 
^ Slovak Republic), Praha XIX, Dejvice, U. Nove Techniky 25. 

Ceskoslovenska Akademie Zem^d^lska (Czechoslovak Academy of Agriculture), 
Praha XU, Slezska Ul. c. 7. (Representative: Dr. E. Reich.) 

Dokladal, Professor Dr. J., Bene§ova Technika, Brno, Vcvefi 95. 

Horak, Dr. O. (Ministry of Agriculture), Praha XVII, 395, 

Knespl, Ing. J. (Institute of Agricultural Accountancy and Economics of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic), Praha XVin, Stre§ovice 320. 

Patka, Lag. E. (^stitute of Agricultural Accountancy and Economics of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic), Praha, Dejvice, Sadova 16. 

WiNDiRscH, Dr. F., Reidaenberg, Goethestrasse 5. 

WoRLiczEK, Professor Dr. C., Technical High School, Brno. 

DENMARK 

Council: 

Larsen, Professor O. H., Det landokonomiske Driftsbureau, Gl. Kongevej 127* 
KobenhavnV. 

Correspondent: 

Larsen, Professor O. H. (See above.) 
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Asmussek, J., 22 Kristiansgade, Kobenhavix K. 

Jacobsen, A. P., Agricxiltural Com^nissioner to the Danish Government, Berlin, 
N.W. 40, Alsenstrasse 4, Germany. 

Kristensen, K. K., Foreningen af jydske Landboforeninger, Ryesgade 9, Aarhus. 
Skovgaard, Dr. K. K., Statens Planteavlskontor, Bolighedsvej 26, Kobenhavn V. 
Sorensen, S., Agricultural Adviser to the Danish Government, 29 Pont Street, London, 
S.W. I, England. 


EIRE 

Correspondent: 

O’Donovan, J., 10 Airfield Road, Rathgar, Dublin. 

FINLAND 

Correspondent: 

Lehtinen, a., Maneesinkatu 2, Helsinki. (Representing the Economic Defence 
Council.) 

Central Union of Agricultural Societies, The, Helsinki. (Representative: N. 
PUOLAKKA.) 

Farm Management, The Institute of, Helsinki University, Helsinki. (Representa- 
tive: Dr, R. PlHKALA.) 

Farmers’ Central Union, The, Helsinki. (Representative: E. Korpela.) 

Forest Science Society, The. (Representative: Dr. E. Saari, Ylioposts, Helsinki.) 
Helsinki, The University of, Helsinki. (Representative: Dr. K. T. Jutila.) 
National Economics Society, The, Runebergerstreet 29, Helsinki. (Representative: 
Dr. K. Haataja.) 

Pellervo Society, The (The Marketing Research Institute), Helsinki. (Representa- 
tive: Dr. O. W. Willandt.) 


FRANCE 

Joint Correspondents: 

Aug:^-Larib]^, Professor M., 138 Avenue de Wagram, Paris. 

Rouilly, a., Soci6t6 agricole de comptabilite et de revision, 8 Rue d’Ath^nes, Paris 9e. 

Caisse Nationals de Cr]6dit Agricole, 5 Rue Casimir Perier, Paris. (Representative: 
L. Turdy.) 


GERMANY 

Council: 

VON DiETisE, Professor Dr. C., Freiburg i.B., Maria Thcresiastrasse 15. 

Meyer, Professor Dr. K,, Berlin, W. 35, Bendlcrstrasse 37. (Representative of Stabsamt 
dcs Reichsbauernfuhrers.) 

Seedorf, Professor Dr. W. (Institut fiir landwirtschaftliche Betriebs- und Landarbeits- 
lehre an dcr Georg- August-UniversitSt), Gottingen, Nikolausberger Weg ii. 


ZdRNER, Professor Dr. H., Berlin-Lichterfelde-Ost, Schillerstrasse 12a. 


Correspndent: 

Wolff, Dr., Berlin, W. 35, Bendlcrstrasse 37. 

VON Abnim, Graf N,, Standeshcrrschaft Muskau, Muskau. 

VON Arnim, Gr fin A., Standeshcrrschaft Muskau, Muskau. 

Asmis, Dr., Berlin-Gruncwald, Margarctenstrasse 5. 

Berndt, Professor Dr., Leipzig O. 5, JohannisaUe 21. 

Bickel, I., Staatlichc Lehr- und Forschungsanstalt fur Gartenbau, Weihenstephan, 
Post Freising. 
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Biologische Reichsanstalt FijR Land- und Forstwirtschafi*. (Reptesentative: 

Df, Riehm, Berlin-Dahlem, Konigin-Luise-Strasse 19,) 

VON Bismarck, Graf, Vatzin, Krs. ScMawe, Pommem. 

VON Bruhl, Graf, 2u Pforten (Niederlausita). 

Carstens, Professor Dr., Landwirtschafdiche Hochschule Hohetiheim, Hohenheim bci 
Stuttgart, 

VON DER Decken, Dt. H., Berlin-Frotmau, Lodystrasse 33. 

Deutsches Stickstoff-Syndikat G.m.b.H. (Representative: Dr. F. Ahlgrimm, I.G. 

Farbenindustrie, Berlin, N.W. 7, NeustMtische Kirchstrasse 
Drescher, Dr. L., Berlin-Lichtetfelde, Geibelstrasse 3. 

Eggert, E., Berlin-Schoneberg i, Belzigerstrasse jz, 

von Finckenstein, Graf Dr. H, W. Finck, St. Vincent, Gilly/Waadt, Switzerland. 
Foedisch, Professor Dr. F., Landmasdiinen-Institut, Konigsberg i.Pr., Tragheimer 
Kitchenstrasse 74. 

Freytag, Dr. K., Breitnau im Schwatzwald, Post Hintergarten, 

Frowein, a., Wuppertal-Elberfeld, Mellendablerstrasse 70. 

VON Garnier, E., Berlin-Charlottenburg 5, Am Luisenplatz. 

Gartner, Professor Dr., Anstalt fur Tierzucht der Thuringischen Landesuniversitat, 
Jena, Hindenburgstrasse 3. 

Goerdeler, Dr. K., Oberburgermeister a.D., Leipzig, W. 35, Kapitan-Haunstrasse 25. 
Hanau, Dr. A., Berlin-Zehlendorf, Ithweg 8. 

Hannoversche Landeskreditanstalt, Hannover, Am Schiffgraben 2. (Repre- 
sentative: Dr. Drechsler.) 

Hilgenstock, Dr., Hannoversche Landeskreditanstalt, Hannover, Am Schiffgraben 2. 
Institut fur Konjunkturforschung, Berlin-Charlottenburg, Fasanenstrasse 6. 

(Representative: Geheimrat Professor Dr. Wagemann.) 

Institut fvk Mullerei, Berlin, N. 65, Seestrasse 13. (Representative; Professor Dr. 
K. Mohs.) 

Institut fur Pflanzenbau und Pflanzenzuchtung, Landwirtschaftliches Institut 
der Universitat Leipzig. (Representative: Professor Dr. Knoll, Leipzig, O. 5, 
Johannisallee 21.) 

Institut fur Tierzucht und Milchwirtschaft der Universitat Breslau, Breslau, 
Hansastrasse 25. (Representative: Professor Dr. Zorn.) 

Institut fur Tierzuchtung und Haustiergenetik der Friedrich- Wilhelms- 
Untversitat Berlin. (Representative: Dr. J. Schmidt, Berlin, N. 4, Invaliden- 
strasse 42.) 

Institut fur Tierzuchtung und Zuchtungsbiologie der Technischen Hoch- 
schule Munchen, Miinchen, Walther von Dyckplatz i. (Representative: Professor 
Dr. Henseler.) 

Institut fur Weltwirtschaft und Seeverkehr, Kiel, Dusternbrook 1 20/1 22. 

(Representative: Professor Dr. A. Predohl.) 

Institutsabteilung fur Wirtschaftslehre DBS Landbaus am Landwirtschaft- 
LiCHEN Institut der Hessischen LandesuniversitIt, Giessen, An der Hardt 3. 
(Representative; Professor Dr. B. Pfaff.) 

Institut fur Wirtschaftslehre des Landbaus an der Albertus-UniversitAt, 
Konigsberg i.Pr., Tragheimer Kirchenstrasse 83. (Representative; Professor Dr. E. 
Lang.) 

VON Janson, G., Berlin, W. 50, Regensburgerstrasse 14a. 

Jessen, Professor Dr. J., Berlin-Lichterfelde-West, Simonenstrasse 26. 

Kalkmann, W., BerHn-Sudende, Halskestrasse 6. 

Kautsky, Dr. B., Kammer fiiir Arbeiter und Angestellte in Wien, Wien i, Ebendorfer- 
strasse 7. 

Kellner, Dr. E., Reichsarbeitsgemeinschaft ‘Landw. Gewerbeforschung’ im For- 
schungsdienst, Berlin, N. 4, Invalidenstiasse 42, 

Kemmer, Professor Dr. E., Institut far Obstbau, Berlin-Dahlem, Konigin-Luise- 
Strasse 22. 
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Kirsch, Ptofessof Dt. W., Tietzucht-Institut der Albertus-Univetsitat, Konigsberg 
i.Pf., Tfagheimer Kkchenstrasse 83. 

Kisker, Df. Ida, Halle, Westfalen. 

Krallinger, Professor Dr. H. F., Diplomlandwirt, Breslau 16, Maxstrasse 8. 

Krause, Dr. H., Berlin-Grunewald, HohenssoUemdamm 91. 

Kreutz, Dr. H., Institut fiir Acker- tmd Pflanzenbau der Tedhnischen Hochschule, 
Munchen, Walther von Dyckplatz i. 

Kuron, Professor Dr. H., Institut fiir Bodenkunde, Berlin, N. 4, Invalidenstrasse 42. 

Lang, Professor Dr. E., Konigsberg i.Pr., Mozartstrasse 12. 

Lubkes, Dr. F., Deutsche Rentenbankkreditanstalt, Berlin, W. 8, Wilhelmstrasse 67. 
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